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At His Mercy; 
A Woman's Fight for Honor. | 


A TALE OF THREE VILLAS. 


BY CORINNE CUSHMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE BLACK RIDDL™,” “‘ PRETTY 
AND PROUD,” ‘' THE MYSTERIOUS GUARD- 
IAN,” ‘‘ PURSUED TO THE ALTAR,” “‘ THE 

LOCKED HEART,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
Still green about its ample porch 
The English ivy twines 
Trained back to show in English oak 
The herald's carven signs. —WHITTIER. 

** A sTORMY welcome, such as 1 deserve!” 

It was only six o’clock of an autumn evening, 
but so thick were the clouds, so fast fell the | 
rain, that it was already dark as midnight. A 
young inan, who had been plodding along the 
highway on foot, struggling to retain hold of 
the umbrella which the wind seemed deter- 
mined to wrest from his grasp, turned in at a 
lofty arched gateway leading iuto the grounds 
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lof a private residence as he muttered these 


words—which were hardly out of his mouth be- 


| fore a flash of lightning blinded him tem- 


porarily, followed 
and terrifying. 

It seemed to this stranger—and his was not, 
by any means, a fanciful mind—as if the Angel 
of this happy home had waved in his face a 


y acrash of thunder close 


| flaming sword, such as guarded the first Para- 


dise, warning him not to enter these peaceful 
precincts with the dark purpose which was in 
bis heart; f.r a moment he was awed and his 
bold steps were arrested; the next, with a bit- 
ter, sneering laugh at his own weakness, he be- 


| gan to grope his way along the smooth car- 


riage-drive, while the wind whistled through the 


| creaking branches over his head, wafting to 


him through the darkness passing perfumes 
snatched from beds of flowers and Jong borders 
of geraniums, It was a grand old place; he 
could see that by the brilliant flickering of the 
almost incessant lightning, which cast strange 
flashes of purple, pink and gold over the wind- 


| ing drive, the ancient trees, the massive urns of 


carved brown stone, the rustic seats, the care- 
fully placed flowers, fountains, ferneries—the 
velvet lawn, the glimmering pond—the broad, 
paved terrace—the glimpses of the great, square, 
solid brown-stone house, made picturesque by a 
tower and turrets, porches and balconies and 
jutting windows, never showing itself all at 
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once as the visitor approached along the walks 
or drives, but revealing a vine-clad turret here, 
or a quaint oriel there, 

‘Wentworth Place has not been overdrawn 
to my mind’s eye,” commented the new-comer, 
as he dodged the falling branch of an elm, 
which flew through the air, demolishing his 
umbrella but leaving him uninjured. ‘Il hope 
I shall be as well pleased with its inmates as I 
am with their home, A proud old man—a 
lovely young daughter—ah|’ 

Meantime, as he gropes his way, or pauses, 
blinded by the inte trek plays about him, a lit- 
tle group is gathered in the choentat back draw- 
ing-room, awaiting the summons to dinner, 

light maple-wood fire burns freely behind 

its polished brass fender, and, on the hearth be- 
fore it, stands the master of the house, a court! 
a of sixty, handsome, low voiced, wit 

ick iron-gray hair, close-cut, and a heavy 

mustache, still nearly black, as are olso his dis- 

tinctly-defined eyebrows. If his air is imperi- 

ous it has come naturally to him, as to one who 
has always received a good deal of deference. 

In the eyes of the young lady whose little 
satin-soft hands are clasped over shoulders, 
he is simply perfect—the kindest, the dearest, 
the most indulgent, and altogether the noblest 
— grandest papa any girl in the world ever 

ad! 

“T am so glad you are safe home, papa,” she 
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said, as another crash, frightfully near, made 
the great house tremble. ‘But, do, please, 
come off the hearth! You may get struck.” 

ae ‘here more than in another place, Ce- 

) 

“Oh, you know well enough, papa, the dan- 
ger of wea. a current of air; do coax him 
to come over by you, Guy! Aunt Abby, don’t 

ou think it foolish for papa to tempt Provi- 

lence in this willful manner?” . 

A mildfeeed lady of fifty; looked up from 
her reading by a center-table and smiled slowly. 

“Why do you stand there, too, then, Sissy?” 

“Oh,.if my papa gots. killed I may,as well go 
at the same time,” answered Cecile, looking up 
into her father’s face with such ardent devo- 
tion as nearly set distracted the pulses of a 
young fellow who pretended to be busy with 

@ evening paper! t 
watch ths young lady since he came into the 
room, making use of the eo! as a convenient 
shield over which he gazed at her he adored— 
and not a bit of wonder that he could not tear 
his eyes away from so lovely a picture as Cecile 
Wentworth—delicate, slim, stately; with the 
darkest blueeyes and the most shining brown 
hair and the archest smile and the daintiest foot 
and hand, and the very longest and most be- 
witching eye-lashes ever possessed, in fee simple, 
by one young lady of eighteen. 

Guy Falconer would ‘have laughed to scorn 
the proposition that his own sister Flora—sit- 
ting near Mrs: Kenneth, and busy over some 
engrossing new stitch in her Kensington needle- 
work—was in any way half so pretty; yet he 
was fond of Flora as need be; and Flora had 

eat dark wistful eyes, and dusky hair, 

*banged” over a low, lovely forehead, from 

under which those wistful eyes sent heart-steal- 
ing looks; and her complexion was dark and 
ae and her mouth sweet and small and kiss- 
able. . 

A loud, peremptory ring at the hall door, 
which was heard even in the back drawing- 
room, caused Cecile to drop her little hands 
from her father’s shoulder and stand a pace or 
two away from him. 

7 ee rhs: in this storm, papa? Who can it 
e ‘ 

““T am not expecting any one, my dear.” 

The next moment there walked into the room 
—preceded by Thomas, who had an apologetic 
look on his surprised countenance, as if quite 
aware that he had no right to bring in this 
stranger before presenting his eard and obtain- 
ing permission—a young man of about twenty- 
six, who bowed low to the ladies, in an unem- 
barrassed manner, and then, going up to Mr. 
Wentworth, handed him his card, remarking 


na 3 c : 
“T refused this to your servant, for I pre- 
ferred to present it myself.” 

The courtly master of the house raised hiseye- 
glasses to examine the name written, not en- 
graved, on the bit of pasteboard: 

“Hurley Cloyne.” 

All eyes were fixed Bees the stranger, except 


Cecile’s—hers were on her father’s face. 


“He is not a bit handsome,” thought Miss | 


Flora Falconer to herself—‘ not a bit! -Yet.one 
wants to look twice at him.” 

Certainly, one transient glance would never 
have satisfied any one who happened to meet 
this intrusive young man. ® was bread 
shouldered and not tall; his skin was swarthy, 
his hair black, his brows heavy, his eyes in 
tensely dark, close together, and sunken in his 
head; a mustache hid the ‘expression of his 
mouth, but the mustache itself seemed to quiver 
with a continual sneer. There smoldered a 


shor 
iheee pain of auneclate npon hie Woes 
Te) of attentive e} r. Wentwo 
were glued to. the card in ‘bis hand, and his 
da r’s to her father’s face, 
owly an pletely as 


ery drop of blood in 
ter = = ' 


catching his breath, confronted with his 
‘proud glance the man who had thrust himself, 
unsought, into his presence. The two regarded 
each other in silence. ras 

When the master of the house did speak his 
‘voite was hoarse and strained. 

‘*T have always believed you dead,” he said. 

“But I was not—as you see. I have only 
lately learned what you owe me, and now 
have come to claim it.” 

“Very well.” Herbert Wentworth glanced 
down at the card again, cleared his throat, took 
a step forward, and said aloud: 

“Mr. Hurley Cloyne, friends, of Baltimore; 
the son of an old friend of mine, I have never 
met him before—at least since he was a child; 
but he has sound claims on my hospitality. Ce- 


| guest 


out who bad not ceased to. 


woe fire in the deep-set eyes, and the broad'| 


rs suggested great strength of body and | Oliver, you must try 


the soft grass, mother’s arms ache so! See, 
| the blue, blue butterfly—cannot Ollie catch it? 
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cile, my daughter, I trust you will make*our 
elcome.” : . 
He spoke quite at his ease now, with all that 
courtly grace which so well became him; but 
Cecile could not forget how he had looked a 
moment ago, and she felt an, instinetive dislike 


of this self-possessed young gentleman who held |~ 


out a slender, firm-knit hand which she affected 
not to see, . ; 

Ruggles, the butler, stood) in the door, an- 
nouncing dinner. : 

“Come, let us.go out, 
not ined, Hurley?” 

‘‘Lhave not. Icame directly here from the 
station.” F 

‘Then you will like to go to your room, first. 
Thomas, show’ Mr. Cloyne to aroom. Do not 
be long, or your soup will be cold.” 

. “TI do not care for the soup, thanks; and I 
will be down in three minutes.” 

“Come: to stay, ll wager my seal ring,” 
whispered Guy in Cecile’s ear, as he led her out 
todinner. ‘‘Ob, how I hate him.” 

“SodoJ, Inever met any one I detested so 
at first sight,” and she gave a little shudder, 

‘He is ugly, but he is awfully interesting,” 
averred Flora, just behind, pacing along beside 
Mrs. Kenneth. 

**T wonder who he is, and what he can have 
todo with papa?” murmured Cecile. ‘‘Lamsure 
papa was not glad to see him, whoever he is.” 

After that there was timé to say no more, for 
they had reached¢ their seats at the table and 
the butler was handing them their soup, which 
was hardly served before Mr. Cloyne reap- 
peared. 

For a few moments a perceptible constraint 
clouded the gayety of the little party; however, 
the storm formed a topic of conversation on 
which they could all unite, and presently, so 
easy in his munners and so chatty was the 
stranger, that the yoimg people became as 
merry as before his advent, especially Flora, 
by whose side he sat. Only Cecile, who had re- 
ceived a shock at seeing her father so discon- 
certed, could not forget, but listened coldly to 
Mr. Cloyne’s attempts. to make himself agreea- 
ble, anxiously watching the dear face to note if 
any shadow of that dreadful pallor remained. 

Whatever Mr. Wentworth may have felt he 
was too much a man of the world to betray him- 
self, after that first tremendous surprise; he per- 
formed his duty as host with bis usual affability ; 
though his daughter noticed, as the elaborate 
dinner slowly progressed, that his dear, loving 
eyesavoided hers; and the impression that some- 
thing was going widely wrong deepened, every 
moment, in her sensitive heart. It wasa relief 
to her when the coffee was served, in its quaint 
cups of century-old Japanese ware, and they 
were at liberty to leave the table and pass out of 
the great oak-ceiled dining-room. 

The others returned to the drawing-room, but 
Mr. Wentworth and his new visitor went into 
the library, closed the door, and there, face to 
face, across the crimson leather of the table, | 
held such a talk as is seldom held between man. 
and man, ee: 


Of course you have 


!, CHAPTER II. : 
FOUND DROWNED. 
Her face was on the ground— 
None saw the agony; - 
But the men at sea did all agree 
They heard a drowning ery. 
And when the morning brake 
Fast rolled the river's tide, . : 
With the green trees waving over 
* And a white corpse laid heside. 
‘ 3 —Mxs. Brownine. 


‘On, my baby, my baby, my pretty’ little 


“apeters so tired.” nen teens 
A young woman was wa! long the pleas- 
ant country-road which led from eidand Sta- 
tion out among the aristocratic homesteads. 
; ba pe was setting, the warm day was grow- 
ing chill, , eG 

With a sigh as pitiful as was ever wrung from 
the heart of a forsaken woman, she set down 
from her arms, the little year-and-a-half old 
fellow, who, elu to her finger, stumbled on 
with unaccustomed feet, forgetting that he was 
hungry, and homesick and cross, while the 

retty butterfly fluttered on before him, and 

is chubby little arms were outstretched to grasp 
the elusive insect. ~ 

Pale asa lily, pale as sorrow, almost as ‘pale 
as death, was the fragile young mother, with 
the get light shining in her sreat, rk 
eyes, ing of some secret resolution which 
gave her strength to pursue, with fainting feet, 
‘the long way beforeher. , * ie 

The rapid thud, thud of a horse’s hoofs made 
her stand still and draw her child away from 
the dust of the road, as the rider came into 
sight from aturn of the way. It was Maurice’ 
Patmore—a neighbor of the Wentworths, who 
had been visiting Guy and his sister at Gray 
Towers—galloping gayly home, after parting 


} from his companions, humming a. joyous little 


Flora Faleoner—Flora 
iven him 
Ab- 


ballad, and dreaming of 
of the dark, delicious eyes, who bad 


such a smile as he rode away from her! 


. do you know the 


those poor little feet on | pol 


ee 


sorbed in this happy memory he did not notice 
the wanderers “WM the* wayside until Prince 
Charlie shied violently; then, looking for the 
cause of the alarm, he saw the woman standing 
there, holding up a hand as if asking him to 
stop, 

‘‘Heavens, what a tired, colorless, hopeless 
face! So pretty and so youthful, too! Poor 
thing, she has been walking and carrying that 
heavy child. She does not look like a tramp, 
either—far from it!” ’ 

He reined in restless Prince Charlie, while 
the stranger asked bhim—in the very sweetest 
and the very saddest voice he had ever heard— 
in which direction lay Wentworth Place? 

i Keep along this road, madam, for nearly a 
mile.’ 

“Thank you. Do you—do you—pardon me, 

eople there?” 

“Very well, indeed; I am just coming from 
there.” 

‘* Pardon me yet again, for the question must 
seem strange; but—is there a new visitor at 
Wentworth Place —a Mr. Cloyne?” 

“Phere is; he arrived last evening,” answered 
Maurice Patmore, surprised, and—it may as 
well be confessed—curious. 

“Then, baby, we have not had our long jour- 
ney for nothing. Ithank you, sir,” and Maurico 
rode on, lost in wonder at the fragile, low-voiced 
mother, and the lovely child. 

“TI wish I had been in my dog-cart,” he 
thought; “I would have taken them up and 
returned. to Wentworth Place with them, she 
seemed so tired and pale. I suppose she found 
no conveyance at the station waiting for her 
and has. attempted to walk out. Three miles is 
too far for her to drag or carry the little one— 
lovely little fellow, charming as one of Raphael's 
cherubs! Who can she be?—asking after this 
Cloyne! Strikes me as rather singular!” 

Presently he was humming the old ballad 
again, while his thoughts flew back to the 
“irl he had left behind him,” and Prince 
Charlie turned out of the main road, through 
wide-open gates, along a wide, well-shaded 
avenue which led, with many a curve, to 
Maurice Court—the place which he called his 
home, although he seldom honored it with his 
presence for many months at a time. 

Parentless, with his two sisters mee mar- 
ried and settled in life—rici enough to do as 
he pienesten GATOR Patmore for several years 
had been a great traveler; perhaps it was Flora 
Falconer’s lovely, asking eyes which had kept 
him, all summer, at. Maurice Court, despite of 
its solitary grandeur, ruled over by a grim old 
housekeeper. 

Many times that evening he found himself 
recalling the picture by the wayside of the 
woman and child—the white, delicate face of 
the mother,. with that strange, set, desperate 
expression—the sweet features of the little one, 
set off by the long, rippling locks of sunny hair 
falling about its dimpled shoulders. 

‘ ine his sensations, the followin, 
whén his housekeeper, looking 


morn- 
urried, 


‘came into the small, bright east room where he 


was dawdling over a late breakfast, and said, 
hurriedly: 
“Oh, sir, such a thin 


as has happened over 
at Wentworth Place! 


t must ’a’ been a great 


| shock to ’em all, I reckon!” 


‘* What has happened, Mrs, Skimper?” Mau- 


| rice half rose from his seat in alarm lest som: 


accident had befallen his friends. 
has happened to Mr. Wentworth?” 
__ “Oh no, sir, none 0’ the family. You see, 
Potts was out quite early, a-seeing to taking up 
the plants before the frost, sir; an’ he heard a 
bab ye behind the larches down by the 
ond. It struck him as sort o’ queer, seeing 
there was no children belonging to the place, 
the same as it would anybuddy. If you was to 
get up and go out, Mr. Patmore, an’ hear a 

by crying about this place, it would seem 
kind of curious, wouldn’t it, now?” 

““Well?”—Maurice had pushed back his chair 
and was listening to her with grave and breath- 
less interest—a sudden get of yesterday 
had returned to him with vivid force at men- 
tion of the child. ‘‘Goon, Mrs. Skimper.” 

“So Potts he thought it dreadful odd, an’ he 
dropped his spade, an’ walked softly around 
the clump 0’ hes to find out what was up, 
and there was as pretty a little boy, about 
twenty months old, as ever he seen in bis born 
days—pvor, poor little creature!—that my hr 
ened an’ lonesome an’ starved, he had cried his- 
self sick, poor little dear!” 

“ And his mother!” 

“His. mother! You may well ask, Mr. Pat 
more! Oh, it’s dreadful! Potts he seen the 
‘baby, an’-then he looks‘about an’—you know 
how clear the water is in that pond, sir?}—like 
crystal, with the white gravel at the bottom,— 
an’ thereshe lay, face down, dead drowned, not 
six, feet from the edge, poor, pretty youny 
thing! An’ nobody knows if it just happened, 
or if she did it a-purpose,” 

6 sprung to his feet, quite pale with 
emotion— 

‘Not really drowned, Mrs. Skimper?” . 

‘““Ay, drowned as dead as a door-nail. An 
the baby a-crying for his mammy. Potts’s boy 
was just up herea-telling me about it; an’ Mrs. 


“ Nothing 
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Kenneth she has the child in the house a-cosset- 
ing him up, an’ warming milk for him, for he 
was dreadrul cold, with only his little white 
Marseilles cape over his little bare arms, and 
all wet with dew at that! An’ the mother, they | 
say,isas pretty as a picture, an’ verydecently | 
dressed, with a real diamond ring on her finger, 
an’ a wedding-ring besides. They’ve se... for 
the coroner, I hear} but whether he’ll. be able | 
to make out if it’s sooiside, or not, 1’m sure I 
can’t say.” 

“Tell the groom to saddle Prince Charlie; I'll 
ride over.” | 

‘““That’s like you, sir, for a kind-hearted gen- | 
tleman.” 

“It may seem like intruding,” thought Mau- 
rice, as he walked up and down the piazza, 
waiting for his horse, ‘but I am going over. 
There is sons mystery about this sad affair 

which involves this Mr. Hurley Cloyne, just as 
sure as fate! She went there to see him. All 
night long f thought of her face in my dreams. 
There was desperation in it. Did she drown 
herself becanse he had cast her off? What was 
he to her? Did she see him, before her death? 
I will ask him, and watch his face while I ask.” 

Tn less- than half an hour he stood, with a 
small group of gentlemen, on the drive in front 
of Mr. Wentworth’s mansion. The body of the 
drowned woman had not been removed from 
the bayk of the pond, where it still lay, await- 
ing the coroner’s arrival, watched by quite a 
little crowd of ‘people, among whom the master 
of bie house had deputed Thomas to keep decent 
order,’ 

Mr. Wentworth looked more uneasy and dis- 
composed, Maurice thought, than even the mel- 
ancholy occasion seemed to warrant. But} as 
for Mr. Hurley Cloyne, no human being could 
appear more cool and composed. He looked se- 
rious, as became the time, and because the 
others did; but he looked also, like a man who 
had made a good breakfast and whose pulse did 
not beat one throb the quicker for the surround- 
ing ee of excitement. 

tuy’s father, the elder Falconer, was among 

the group; but pees himself had not come over. 
Ths gentlemen talked with one another in sub- 
dued tones; Patmore gave no hint that hé had 
met and spoken to the woman, at sunset of the, 
revious day—he wanted to choose his own time 
or that. While they stood there the coroner 
arrived, and all walked over with him to the 
— When they came insight of the motion- 
ess figure lving there under the clear sunshine 
Maurice could not forbear a furtive glance at 
Cloyne, who—save for a slight quivering of his 
eyelids, betrayed no emotion. : 

Then Maurice turned and examined the face 
of the dead with keen interest. It was consid 
erably distorted—more so, he deemed, than he 
expected to find it, The coroner drew the ‘noe 
eled ring from the slim finger and read aloud 
the inscription on the inside—* Oliver to Guila.” 
On the band of the fine cambric chemise was 
marked, ‘t Guila Zeuner.” 

“For God’s sake, what is that’ about the 
neck?” suddenly asked Maurice, in an agitated 
voice. 

There was a dark livid line about the slender 
neck, as if a cord had been drawn tightly-about 
it, Every one looked at it with an air of sur- 
prise and horror. Again Maurice stole a look 
at Cloyne, whose face had become purple as his 
eyes dwelt on that:purple line. Cloyne was the 
first to speak. 

““T think it has been made by a chain or neck- 
lace,” he murmured. ‘‘ If she wore a chain and 
it became entangled on anything, it might cause 
a mark like that, then break with the strain. 
re us look about to find if there is such a 
t ‘ : J 

“ Here is a gold chain!” cried the gardener's 
boy, who waded, with bare feet, into the 

water—and, as he spoke, he dragged up a shin- 
ing chain, made 0} links so heavy and thick 
that they formed a necklace as large around as 
one’s little finger. lt was broken; and on the 
clasp were the initials, ‘‘O. Z.” : 

It was for the coroner to decide whether that 
bad made the blue line about the neck, or not; 
if it had, whether it had helped the poor crea- 
ture to her death, or whether the case was one 
of simple drowning. / 

The close-shaven lawn which ran down to the 
edge of the little silvery sheet of water which 
was one of the most charming features of the 

rounds, would give little evidence had there 
feon a struggle on land; the equinoctial rains 
had filled the pond to the top of its banks, so 
that the merest scrap of sandy beach showed. 
%0n this foot-wide Sy of sand was the impress 
of a boot, larger and heavier than those worn 
by the deceased; but that might have been 
made by some oné of the various persons who 
had flocked to the scene. 

The necklace was from hand to hand. 
It chanced that Cloyne was the one to pass it to 

Maurice, who said to him, in a low voice: 

“Come away from the others a little.” 

* Yes? Will you wait till I light my ci- 
gar?” 4h 

He held the match to the cigar with fingers 
that did not tremble; then he ved apes with ap- 
parent willingness, behind a larch where | 
Mr. Patmore stood awaiting him. | 


“T would like to ask you a question, Mr. 
Cloyne, before I state to the coroner a certain 
fact that is in my possession.” 

“ Well?’—the two men looked keenly in each 
other’s eyes—‘‘ ask it.” : 

“Did -you ever before see the woman lying 
there dead?” : 

‘“T may have seen her.” 

‘Did you know her? Was she an acquaint- 
ance of yours?” 

‘Three questions instead of one, upon my 
word! And they are offensively put, too, let 
me tell you, Mr. Patmore.’” 

‘*] have good reason for asking them, I met 
this woman, with the child, on my way home, 
yesterday afterngon.” 

‘What is that to me?” Hurley Cloyne took 
the cigar from between his lips, knocked away 
the ashes and returnedit; this little action gave 
him an excuse for lowering his eyes away from 
the stern ones which were searching his too 
closely. 

‘*T thought she ross pe be a friend of yours.” 

“She was no friend of mine.” 

** An enemy then?” 

‘Ste was nothing to me, Mr. Patmors, It 
seems to me your attitude is more and more of- 
fensive.” 

“Tf she was no acquaintance of yours, why 
did she inquire after you by name?” 

‘* After me?” stammered the new-comer, his 
color changing at last; his swarthy skin slowly 
blanching to a dead white. 

‘tAy, She asked me if a stranger, by the 
name of Hurley Cloyne, was at Wentworth 
Place. Iam positive that shecame here to see 


‘IT donot know why she should. She is an 
utter and entire stranger to me, She did not 
ask for me at the house, last night. There is 
Thomas—find out from himif she tried to see 
me. Upon my soul, this is the most. mysterious 
thing that ever happened to me! She inquired 
Jor me?” He had recovered his air of confi- 
dence by this time, and looked at his interro- 
gator with mild surprise, ‘‘I cannot make it 
out. Mr. Wentworth, will you step here a mo- 
ment?” , b, 

The person addressed turned and came wher 
the two stood. 

“T am perfectly confounded. by what Mr. 
Patmore tells me,” said Cloyne, with an air of 
troubled sincerity. ‘Hesaysthat he met the 
woman on the road, yesterday, after leavin, 
here, and that’she asked for me! Why sho 
she ask forme? . Who is she? Itis the strangest 
thing I ever heard of.” 4 it 

Mr. Wentworth remained for a moment, his 
eyes fixed on the ground; when he raised them 
he said, in an embarrassed way: . 

- Asa favor to me, Patmore, I ask you not 
to make public this fact, for the present. If it 
distresses Cloyne, it distresses me still more. . I 
will do all I can to discover what and who this 
poor young creature is; I will give shelter to 
the child; but, for the present, please say noth- 
ing. ILask it as an old friend.” 

And so Maurice Patmore’s li 
but his mind was busy; nor di 
look in the eyes of the young woman 
wayside for many a long day and week. . 


CHAPTER II. ' 
‘A DEFIANT WOMAN. 


He had known 4 man who madly loved, and he 
Thwarted by one of those old father-fools. 


were sealed; 
he forget the 
y the 


‘SON, 


THE unhappy young stranger was buried out 


of sight. Her garments had been dried and 

pressed, and, with her ornaments, carefully laid 

away inachest by aunt Abby for future hel 

in identifying the dead woman; the beautifu 

_ had been taken straight to aunt Abby’s 
eart. 

Hurley pris had made himself thoroughly 
at. home at Wentworth Place; so thoroughly 
that Guy Falconer, mad with jealousy, had re- 
solved no longer to hesitate, ‘‘nor fear to put it 
to the touch, to win or lose it all;” he had 
called and asked to s with Mr. Wentworth 
alone, and that courtly gentleman had ushered. 
him into his study. : ; me | 

Guy went into that room thrilled with joy 
and hope to the heart’s core. The two fami 
had been mauerees and friends for years; Mr. 
Wentworth always petted him; if ever 
a lover had received encouragement he cer- 
tainly had, Yet, somehow, as the father, clos- 
ing ti age door, stood and looked at him, the 
brightness died out of his sunny face; his heart 
began to beat violently and his tongue to trip, 
as hestammered, bli 5 , 

‘*Mr. Wentworth, I have 
to—to say to you—” ; 

“ Don’t ue it, my dear Guy; for then I can 
consider that you never wished to say it, and it 
we spare your feelings and mine.” 

ow 
on the tumultuous pulses of the younger man! 
His color faded, his eyes fell: but the next mo- 
ment he raised them proudly and said, quickly: 

“Do you mean that if I ask for Cecile you 
will refuse me?” “Tae 

“T warn you to say no more, dearGuy. We 
are friends now—let us remain so. t all 
things remain as they have been.” 


come to ask you— 


chillingly these measured, words fell |: 


“Impossible! Utterly impossible! I am no 
longer a boy, Mr. Wentworth. Iam of an age 
toask for my wife; and Ido, oak, for her, now 
and here, She loves me—Cecile loves me—she 
has told me so, God bless her! and I now ask 
your blessing upon our betrothal.” 

“Why did you not come to me first?’ de- 
manded Mr, Wentworth, with. a dark frown, 
“You would have saved trouble. This is hardly 
honorable.” ‘ 

‘Tf I had had reason to doubt your approyal 
I certainly should have come to you first,” re- 
sponded ‘the lover, hotly. ‘If there is. dis- 
honor anywhere it is— But no; I will not say 
that of Cecile’s father! Do you deny that you 
have encouraged my hopes, sir?” 

‘I do not feel obliged to answer for my con- 
duct to a stripling like you. Our families have 
always been on good terms; you children have 
come up under my eyes; I do not say that I 
have ee or planned the future of any of 
you. I still feel just as friendly as ever to you 
and xs Guy; but—when it comes to a de- 
mand for my dangbter’s hand in marriage—I 
tell. you, plainly, once for all—I have other 
views for her ” 

Those cold, clear words, bow they ent to the 
very heart of the young lover, so full of bliss 
but a few moments ago! It did not seem pos- 
sible that this haughty, frowning man, who 
stood looking upon him with pitiless calmness, 
could truly have said them, twa’ h « 

Other views for her!—for Cecile, his child- 
wife, his boy-love! : 

Other views! That meant another husband 
had been selected! 

A perfect fury of jealousy seized on the met- 

tled boy. 
‘*T know who you meen,” he cried, in a chok- 
ing voice, ‘ But she will never have bim— 
never! She loves me and she dislikes him! 
Oh, I know, too well, what this Mr. Cloyne has 
come here for! He shall never have her! Ce- 
cile would be wretched with him! I would 
rather see her dead than his wife! Oh, this is 
too much!” 

“You are getting violent—not to unman- 
nerly,” was the cold comment of the elder man. 
a we not bring this interview to an 
end! 

* As you please,” gasped Guy; he was in too 
much of a passion to say more; his voice was 
hoarse, his eyes blind with a burning heat, as 
he groped about the table for his hat. _ Finding 
it, he crushed it down over his brows; Mr. 
Wentworth opened the door and held it po- 
litely, and he passed swiftly out, taking no no- 
tice of any one, feeling, that’ his heart was 
crushed, as well as suffering.the crueler. pangs 
of jealousy; while the father, looking after the 
ansent young figure, sighed drearily to him- 
self; 


“T am sorry for him—I should have liked 
it: otherwise; but I cannot help myself or 


At the very time when Guy was closeted with 
her father, having that brief, bitter interview, 
Hurley Cloyne had. contrived to get Cecile to 
walk with him up and down the stone terrace, 
atte oul Paget ig the pene, ile,” ts 

ou look pale, cousin Cecile,” pressing the 
cold little hea. he had drawn. through his arm, 
and looking down at her with asmile,,. ~ 

‘‘Am L your eousin?” she asked him, very 
gravely. ’ ee 

‘““Your father gave me permission to call 
you cousin, He has given me permission to 
win as much of your friendship as I possibly 
can—even though it be more than cousinly 
laughing lightly and looking steadily down into 
her drooping face with those deep-set, bold 


eyes. 

What Herbert. Wentworth thought or wished 
had ever been law to his devoted daughter; she 
made an effort, now, to see this stranger as her 
father saw him—to like him, or, at. least, to 
feign what would pass for Lking—but her whole 
soul revolted from him, she could not explai 
to herself why, However, she forced a si 
er ee a’ ‘new friendshi 

am very slow in forming new 
Mr. Cloyne. I think my nature must be ths 
that, of the century-plant, which blooms only 
after a hundred year's of caretul tending.” ~ 

“Then a lover would baye a chance to tire, 
and these sweet looks to fade into the grim vis- 
uge of an old maid, before you could be we 
fair cousin!” he rejoined, laughing care! iv. 
“A century of wooing! How discoura: ! 

“Tt pe not trouble you,” said Cecile, 
her hand froth his arm—she could not ke 
there longer, nor quite free her low voice of the 
Adie in it. ri 

“You try hard to show me how unwelcome f 
am, cousin,” reproachfully, } 

‘*Have I been ungracious?” she asked, gently. 
“T did not mean it, 

“1 forgive a he answered, with a mock- 
ing smile. ‘It must be my own if I have 
failed to win your good opinion. If I knew what 
to do to win it, I would spare no endeavor—for, 
from this time, henceforward, the.one sole ob- 
ject of my life shall be to win your favor— 
nay, more—your love, sweet cousin,” and, with 
a quick movement, he seized her hands, hol 
them ina grasp so tight that it burt her, 
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gazing into her shrinking eyes with a gaze of 
re. 

An icy shock ran through Cecile’s veins; she 
yulled away her hands and stepped back from 
iim; then she lau, hed, faintly: 

“How absurd, Mr. Cloyne! We were stran- 
gers a few days ago. You must not speak like 
that, or I shall begin to detest you.” 

‘«There is more.than one case of love at first 
sight, fair Cecile. J, too, would bave scoffed at 
the poetic nonsense of the idea, until I met you 
—then I knew! I know, too—for jealousy has 
made me sharp-sighted—that you fancy your 
boy-lover, young Falconer. It is but a fancy— 
a girl’s first fancy, sweet cousin. There is a 
different love from that—stronger, deeper, more 
lasting—that comes after the first romance—a 
love, passionate and unchangeable, that steals 
its fiery fibers into the very depths of our ex- 
istence; and it is such a love—burning, impas- 
sioned, devoted—that you must and will learn 
to feel for me, my cousin. I have willed it, and 
it shall be.” 

‘You shall not talk so to me, Mr. Cloyne.” 

Yet, even as she said it, the girl felt a strange 
terror steal over her—a fear that his will was 
destined to overpower her own—a presentiment 
that this thing which he had boasted might 
come true—a certainty that her father—that 
dear, fond father, from whom she had never 
kept a thought, whom she worshiped next to 
her God—would be on the side of this man! 

A curious spell fell upon her, and upon the 
familiar scene. She stood quite still, facing 
this novel lover with a frightened defiance in 
her beautiful, pale face. A bird in the honey- 
suckle, which clambered up the pillar behind her, 
trilled a few sleepy notes; thesun suddenly sunk 

uite below the horizon and the shadow grew 
chill that was over the landscape; then she heard 
the child ery, through the open window of a 
chamber above, and, as in a vision, the ghost of 
its mother floated before her sickening sight, 
holding up a warning finger. 

“You look as if you saw specters, my pretty 
cousin,” said the man before her, with an un- 
—_ laugh. 

hen the strange influence fell away, and she 
came to her senses with a trembling sigh: 

“‘T did see a spirit,” she answered him; ‘the 

irit of the woman who lies over there at the 
odge. She held upa warning hand. Some- 

how, I have imagined, all day, that you knew 
her before she came here to drown herself, Is 
that so, Mr. Cloyne?’ 

“Tf Thad known her would I not have told 
you?” 

“T wonder what brought her here?” 

“Providence,” with a laugh of affected or 
real carelessness, ‘ Providence—that your good 
aunt might gain a new pet. I believe she in- 
tends to adopt the child?’ 

‘She says so; if pa is willing.” 

“Then I hope he will not be willing. I don’t 
believe in pacpting strange brats; there ma 
be bad blood in them; you may get into all 
sorts of trouble.” 

‘The baby is a little angel!” 

“Of course—in the eyes of you ladies. Un- 
fortunately for your fine schemes he will not 
always remaina ae Pe 

“ Would you send him to the almshouse?” 

“To an orphan asylum, cousin.” 

““T believe you are perfectly heartless!” cried 
Cecile, and then she was aware that her father 
had come out and was standing beside her. 

“Hurley is only using some common sense,” 
he said, reprovingly. ‘* You ladies are always 
carried away by your hearts; but heads bave 
their uses, too. 1, myself, prefer that some 
proper m be hired to take charge of the 
child until it is able to care for itself.” 

The sobs arose in poor Cecile’s throat and 
choked her; it was so seldom her father found 
fault with her, and aunt Abby was so fond of 
the little stranger; it was this detestable Mr. 
Cloyne who was coming between her and ‘her 
own dear papa. Oh, how she feared and hated 
him! 

Just then she heard the swift gallop of a horse 
riding down the avenue, 

a o has been here, papa?’ 

“Guy. Hecametospeak tome, Excuse us, 
Hurley; I have a book in the library I wish m 
daughter to look at. And, by the way, here’s 
an invitation to a ball at Maurice Court, a week 
from to-night.” 

‘Will not that be splendid, papa?’ cried 
Cecile, as she entered one of the long open 
windows after him, following him to the 
Te 
“T dare say—to you young people. For my 
part, [have outlived balls. I have something 
to tell you—to complain of, my daughter. Guy 
has been here, asking me to consent to an en- 
gagement between you two.” 

He paused a moment—cleared his throat— 
while the girl, blushing rosy red, hung her head, 
murmuring: 

“Yes, papa?” 

“T complain that he should have a prin to 
you first before he had my consent to do so, It 
has made trouble, because I heave seen fit’to 
refuse him, Before vou two meet again you 
must understand that there can be no promise 
of marriage between you. I dare say you have 
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been fond of him, my darling, ina childish way ; 
but you are getting to be a woman now; an 
have reasons for desiring you to be less in- 
timate. Guy isa fine young fellow, gay plea- 
sant and of excellent morals, and all that; I 
don’t seek to depreciate him; but he can never 
marry you—as he says he wishes to—and so it 
will be the truest kindness to him to give him 
fully to understand that from the first. He is 
young and will soon find some other girl.” 

Mr. Wentworth had found his voice and spoke 
quite glibly now, for his daughter’s eyes were 
not reading his own; she still s by his 
chair, and the sudden whitening of her joyous 
face was unperceived by him. He knew it, 
beet enough, but he was careful not to look to 

it 


‘“Why can I never be his wife, papa? I have 
promised him.” 
“A child’s 
patiently. 
Cecile, is only that you would have for a bro- 
ther or playmate. You must not encourage 
it. Listen. Ihave promised Hurley that some 
day—before very long—you would be his wife.” 

“Father!” 

*“Hush, Cecile! I know best. You will be 
very happy with Hurley if you are not obsti- 
nately bent on making yourself miserable. He 
is my choice; and do you suppose I am not 
better fitted to make a wise choice for you than 
you are to choose for yourself?” 

“Not in this, papa. Surely, a girl ought to 
be allowed to say whom she will marry. Oh, 
papa, I am willing to promise you never to 
marry—at least, for years—but I am not willing 
to be Hurley’s wife. I cannot—indeed, indeed, 
Icannot! IT would far rather be dead and in 
my ve-clothes!” 

‘Is this my Cecile talking in this wild strain?” 
He answered her anguished words with cold 
displeasure. ‘‘ You are my only daughter, Cecile, 
and I thought that you were very fond of your 
father—that you would make a sacrifice of your 
own wishes out of affection for him.” 

‘Dear, dearest papa,so I would! I would do 
anything in the world for you but that,” and 
she came round and flung herself down on 
her knees before him, looking piteously up into 
his hardening face. 

“ Anything except the one thing I ask of you 
to do! Is it not always thus, when we put 
those to the test we dream love us?” 

‘Papa, can you doubt my love?” 

- “T do doubt it when I see you willfully pre- 
ferring your own girlish fancies against the 
solid and prudent plans I have made for you. 
I would not ask you to be kind to Hurle 
Cloyne had I not what are to me good and suf- 
ficient reasons.” 

“Twill be kind to him, as toa cousin. I will 
do my best to hide from him the deep dislike I 
enter— 

“ Deep dislike! Strange words to come from 
my gentle daughter’s lips! Cecile, you do not 
know the trouble you are giving.me! i never 
expected such opposition here. Care and anxi- 
ety I have silently’ borne for years—trouble 
that haunted me night and day--and now— 
now, when I began to feel that all would be 
well for me—that your future was provided for 
—that my few declining years might pass in 
peace, you, the child who has pretended to love 
me, start up with this obstinate objection to 
my wishes! You will push me into my grave, 
child; but I forgive you. You cannot know 
how much depends on this marriage which I 
have arranged for you.” 

He groaned and settled back in his chair as if 
all hope were over for him. Poor Cecile gazed 
up at him in utter astonishment. 

‘What does depend on it, papa? Why should 
I be forced to marry a man I do not love? 
Surely, there are none who have power over us 
to force us todo what we do not like! Surely, 
the Wentworths, with their worlds of money 
and their untarnished honor, can afford to 
choose their own way!” She spoke proudly, 
confidently. 

His answer wasa bitter laugh. 

“So you think, my daughter. So, indeed, it 
ought to be. Must I confess to you—to you, 
Cecile—that every dollar of ‘this world of mo- 
ney’ of which you speak, as well as ‘ the untar- 
nished honor ’ of my name—your father’s name 
—will be lost to you unless you consent to marry 
Hurley?” 

Her look of surprise turned to one of hor- 
ror— 

“Do not say that!” she whispe: faintly. 

“Itis God’s truth, Cecile! And the day the 
trath comes to the light, that day will be my 
last onearth. So, now, itis for you to decide 
—my little girl who has seemed to love me so— 
whether I sink into a suicide’s grave, or whether 
you and I continue to live securely in this 
grand old home of ours, What is it I ask of 
you, after all? Itis mere caprice to call it a 
sacrifice. Hurley Cloyneis as ‘pleasing, as in- 
telligent, as accomplished as Guy Falconer. 


romise—a child’s promise!” im- 


He loves you full asdearly. He will be a de- 
voted husband. Heaven Imows, Cecile, my 
darling, it is terrible to me to inflict one pang 
on you; but I feel that your regret will be fleet- 
ing—that_your heart is sti]} really untouched— 
and tivat I am securing your prosperity for life, 


“The feeling you have for him, | 


or, believe me, I would not take the responsi- 
bility of choosing for you. Say, my pes, that: 
you will yield to my judgment. Tell me, freely 
and cordially, that you will try to learn to like 
Hurley. You will add years to my life—you 
will make me very happy.” 

She could not answer him at first; her face 
was hidden in her hands, long, labored breaths 
were tearing her tender bosom; her brain was 


| ina tumult, her heart throbbed in her éars— 


but loud and dreadful in her soul still sounded 
—'‘the day the truth comes to the light, that, 
day will my last on earth”—‘‘sink into a 
suicide’s grave,” 

Had her father—her proud, handsome, hon- 
ored father — really uttered those strange 
eng She looked up at him again in won- 

er. 

‘t Is there no other way for me to prove my 
love for you, dear father?” 

“Thave confessed the truth to you, Cecile; 
my fate is in your hands.” 

Vell did the:man of the world know what he 
was doing when he appealed to his daughter’s 
affection. Base advantage to take of a loving 
heart! 

He was sixty—she eighteen; yet his pride and 
his comfort were more to him than her happi- 
ness through all the years of her life! A vam- 

ire parent, thus to feed on the heart’s blood of 
is offspring! 

‘Papa, you know that I cannot see you suf-: 
fer! hat is my happiness to yours? I could 


| never be glad one hour if 1 knew that you were 


in trouble. Say no more to-night. Let me go 
up tomy room. My head aches andI am sick 
and dizzy ;” and, striving to rise, the poor child 
fell at his feet. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SHADOW OF A TRAGEDY. 


I said to the lily: “‘ There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.” 
—TENNYSON. 

THE evening of the ball at Maurice Court had 
arrived. During the week between that scene 
with her father and this night Cecile had not. 
seen Guy; she had heard that he had gone off 
on some business for his father; but would re- 
turn that afternoon, and probably attend the 
party with bis sister. ‘ 

She dressed herself in her very prettiest, and 
looked lovely even beyond herself, as she met 
Herbert Wentworth at the foot of the stairs, as 
she came down from her rooms to the carriage. 

“So, you are going with us, Cecile, after al i 

** Yes, pa ¢ will not be wicked for me to 
see Guy an speak to him, as a friend, just once 
more, will it?’ she asked, a little wildly. ‘Oh, 

es, you may trust me—I think all women are 

m s. No one shall know that my 
heart is breaking. Tell auntie that Iam ready.” 

Guy used to call Cecile a rose, when he saw 
her enter the glittering, flower-garlanded ball- 
room at Maurice Court, he thought her the 
whitest lily he had ever seen. Her father 
brought her in, followed by Mrs. Kenneth on 
the arm of Hurley Cloyne. The eyes of the lat- 
ter blazed with a subtle triumph as he paid his 
compliments to the master of the house and then 
turned tothe Falconers, engaging Flora for a. 
dance, and asking her brother how he had en- 
joyed his Western trip, 

“‘ It was a. business trip—not one of pleasure,” 
answered Guy, curtly enough, and then he 
hastened to Cecile’s side, although her father 
was standing near her. 4 formal bow was in- 
terchanged between the two gentlemen and 
then Mr. Wentworth moved away. He had 
gained bis point, he trusted his daughter, and 
could afford to be generous. 

‘“What have they been doing to you, Ce- 
cile?~you are white as a snowdrop.” 

“They have been breaking my heart,” she 
answered him, in a whisper. 

“‘ Have they made you give me up?” 

“oe Yes.” 

How could he be a: 
she suffered written in 


with her, seeing what 
her blue eyes as she 
raised them wistfully to his face? He only 
cursed the man who had come between them, 
and desperately resolved to be the winner yet. 
Cecile might give up—he was made of sterner 
stuff! 


“ Are you going to dance with me this even- 
; ? 


‘Yes, Guy; they have allowed me this one 
favor. Kind, are they not?” — 

It was a brilliant ball. Maurice Patmore was 
an elegant host; his guests were of the élite— 
society men and lovely women. Flora flirted 
almost to the verge of offending her lover, 
and jiad’a delightful time trying her hand at 
making him jealous. 

After the first. dance, Cecile lost something of 
her pallor and languor; a delicate bloom came 
into ber face; her eyes burned like summer 
stars; she was like one who has eatenof some 
enchanted -drug which infuses a strange, de- 
licious excitement through the throbbing veins. 
Poor child, it was the drug ‘‘ despair” of which 
she had tasted. The thought of what lay after 


, 


oy 


ate 
A 


and before this. swiftly-flitting night made the 
present adelirium. Thesweet, sweet music had 
for her ear a minor wail none others heard. 
Never—never—though she should drag out a 


roses and heliotrope in the wreaths overhead; 

nor the strange way the full moon poured its 

silver light through the long rows of windows to 

en with the yellow luster of the wax-can- 
, dles, 
Oh, wh; would the hours fly so fast? 
Twice she had danced with Hurley Cloyne; 
once with Guy, the rest of the dances with Mau- 
rice and others; the waltz before supper was 
promised to Guy, and now he had come to 
claim it, 
} Fifteen minutes of a wild, flying, passionate 
\ ecstasy, which was more pain than bliss, and 
then—the palpitating music ceased, the kaliedo- 
scope figures whirled away to the sides of the 
banner-decked hall, Guy’s arm dropped from 
about her waist—and all that was sweet of life 
was over for Cecile. 

Bound went to Mrs. Kenneth for her opera- 
cloak. 

‘*Come out on this balcony five minutes, Ce- 
eile, while the others are going to supper. 
Come, I will wrap you up, and I want to ask 
Jyou one question.” 

She took his arm and they stole out through 


an open window onto the moon-flooded_bal- | 
sung with her, but he made no reference to 


cony, The night was quiet and cold; she shud- 
dered as he fo'ded the wrap about her. 

‘* Cecile, tell me one thing—do you love me?” 

‘* As my life, Guy.” 

“Then why do you give me up?” 

‘For my father’s sake. He has asked of me 
in such a way that I cannot refuse him.” 

‘‘Do you mean me to understand that you 
are going to marry this Cloyne?”’—the stern ex 
pression of his handsome features was plain 
enough to her in the bright moonlight; she 
¥ looked up at him with heavy, miserable eyes; 

‘*My tather wishes it, Guy.” 
“Have you no will of your own, Cecile?” 
“Ob, Guy, you do not understand.” 
“T do not,» sareastically, ‘* But, one thing I 
do understand—that you do not really care for 
7 me, to give me up so easily.” 

‘“ You, too, are cruel,” she said. 

“Tf you do love me,” he began, more eagerly, 
“*you will not be victimized by them. ‘You will 
promise me to leave them and trust yourself to 
me, ne can arrange it, Flora and I, my dar- 
ling. 

“T tell you it must be as it is, Guy—for my 
father’s sake,” 

“Nonsense! ‘ Put thatin yourpipe and smoke 
it! ‘You love this Cloyne! You are trumping 
. ' up an old fashioned, romanticexcuse. You are 
false to me and ashamed to say so! I wish you 
pan oh and good-by, Cecile Wentworth! 

ever again will I believe in a woman’s word!” 
He held back the curtain for her to return 
through the window. ‘ 

Her lips quivered, but she said nothing—what 
could she say that would not humiliate her own 
father. 

As she regained the deserted ball-room, Hur- 
ley Cloyne came in, 

“I missed you, cousin Cecile—may I lead 
you down?” 

Mechanically she took his proffered arm, and, 
with a side-glance of triumph, and that quiver 
of his black mustache which Guy detested, he 
left his rival in the background. 

Maurice Patmore had his eyes on them as 
they came into the supper-room. 

“That scoundrel is bound to succeed, I am 
¢ afraid, Why doi call himascoundrel? What do 

I know mst him? Ought not Mr, Wentworth 
to know him better than I? Yet, I cannot help 


my impressions. Poor Guy, he looks as if he 
had lost his last friend! [am awfully sorry for 
‘him. However, the most of us live to smile at 


our first heart-break,” and then his eyes dropped 
to the merry face of the lovely little witch who 
stood by his side. 

“T shall ask Flora, and be done with it, to- 
morrow,” he thought. ‘‘ She is too fond of co- 
quetting; I must get the right to scold her, and 
a great fist I shall make of it, [dare say! The 
little flirc knows she can twist me around her 
finger. Well, I guess my bachelor-ball has been 
a success; only I am sorry to see Guy with such 
alook of woe, I must warn him not to ‘wear 
his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at.’ 
I wonder when I shall be able to recall my pre- 
vious acquaintance with thisCloyne? [ am cer- 
tain I have seen him, somewhere—and heard 

{him sing. He looks well content to-night.” 

Well content, indeed, did Hurley Cloyne feel 
with that night’s success, as he rode home 
through tie lustrous night beside the pale, still 
“cousin,” who vouchsafed him no word or 
smile. 

The rumor had gone abroad, through the bril- 
liant people at the ball, that this olive-skinned, 
dark-eyed stranger bad come to Kirkland Sta- 
tion to wooand win the lovely Miss Wentworth. 
Herbert: Wentworth’s countenance wassufficient 
to introduce any man to the hospitalities of the 
neighborhood, and this Mr. Cloyne seemed au 
fait in the accomplishments of gentlemen; be 
rode, he hunted, he played and ne Ye pg A 
he was deferential to the ladies—and yet, the 


century—would she forget the odor of the tube- | 
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fastidious could not quite shake off the impres- 
sion that he was under-bred, wondering nota 
little how that stately young heiress of Went- 
worth could fallin love with him, for her father 
had not hesitated to give out, at the ball, that 
bis daughter‘and Mr. Cloyne were affianced. 

Hurley knew that this had been made, in a 
manner, public, and it was this fact which 
made him so contented to ride home through 
the crisp, bright night without speaking one 
word with his fiancée. 

“Tt will not be many weeks, my sweet cousin, 
before I shall be your master,” he thought. 
‘*Sulk as much as you please, now—my time is 
coming,” and by the hateful smile in his close-set 
eyes, and the working of the lips under the 
black mustache, one might be certain that to 
have him for’a master would be slavery indeed. 

Cecile was grateful to him for letting her so 
completely alone. She would have burst into a 
wild storm of sobbing if any one had questioned 
her about her silence, as she sat crouching ina 
corner of the carriage. 

Her father was very kind, very tender, when 
he kissed her good-night—good-morning, ra- 
ther, for the moon was setting as she gained her 
room. 

Not the following day, nor the next, nor 
soon, did Hurley trouble or embarrass her by 
assuming the position of an accepted suitor; he 
\-as quietly attentive; he walked, talked, drove, 


proaching; he 


that day which was et wen hl a 
and, nor sought to 


never so much as kissed her 
te alone with her. 

He knew that she feared and shrunk from 
him—that he was sure of her—and he chose not 
to irk bimself or annoy ber. 

Yes, the day of doom was coming on surely 
and quickly. 

It was seldom mentioned openly, yet all the 
household was aware that there was to be a 
wedding in that grand old home onthe fifteenth 
of December. 

Cecile accompanied Mrs. Kenneth to the 
city, time after time, to aid in the selection of 
her frousseau, but the aid she gave was ab- 
surdly small; she stood patiently to be-** fitted ;” 
she looked on with indifferent eyes while aunt 
Abby ordered costly silks, satins, laces, flow- 
ers. At home, this same auntie, with lit- 
tle Oliver trotting by her side, Went through the 
ancient chests of inherited finery, taking out 
India shawls, priceless laces, rare needlework, 
to add to the bride’s treasures. 

What did aunt Abby think of this almost in- 
ps ren hurried bridal? No one asked her; 
and she kept her fears to herself. Cecile was 
too thoroughly loyal to complain of her father, 
even to this almost second mother. Only her 
dull ways, her pale cheeks, betrayed that this 
would be no marriage of love. 

Guy Falconer, half insane with grief and pas- 
sionate indignation, passed his 5 in bitter 
brooding or in wild riding over the country, 
through storm or shine. is heart would have 
burst could he not have poured forth his ray- 
ings into the patient ear of his friend Pat- 


more. 

‘To be treated so! and for such a creature!” 
he would exclaim, the blue- vein which ran 
straight up his handsome forehead swelling 
with anger. ‘‘God knows, Maurice, if I be- 
lieved Cecile would be happy, I would not feel 
half so desperate; but she 1s quite as wretched 
asIlam. Ishudder to think of her future. I 
cannot understand her father’s action in this 
matter.” 

“No morecan I. I would about as soon see 
a sister of mine marry a State prison convict 
as this Hurley Cloyne.” 

This little interchange of sentiment took 
place in the billiard-room at Maurice Court, 
one dull November afternoon. 

No sooner -had Maurice thus strongly ex- 
mae himself than he was startled by a sha- 

low at the door, and glancing round, verified 
the old adage—“‘ Speak of Satan and he will ap- 

”:—there s Cloyne, that studied C) 
of his upon his swarthy face. 

Whether or not he had heard, who was to 
say?—he gave no sign. 

‘Pardon me, Patmore, but your man told me 
you were in the billiard-room, and as I came 
- for a game, he directed me to come right 

n 


“ Certainly.” 

“Do you feel disposed for a game?” 

“Tt suits me as well as anything. Guy, you 
are not going?” 

“Yes. I promised Flora to take her out this 
afternoon.” 

‘Well, before you go, how about the hunt 
to-morrow?” 

“Tt is all arranged. We are to start after 
an early breakfast. Captain Mayo and De 
Lisle go with us. My man saw two bevies of 
woodcock back in my woods this morning. I 
hope to get them and a few more to keep them 
company. Be over by eight if you can, Mau- 
rice. Good by,” and, with a slight nod to his 
enemy, Guy walked away; it was like suffoca- 
tion to be in the same room with Hurley Cloyne. 

“Fine weather for gunning,” remarked 
Cloyne, as he took up a cue. ‘This smoky, 
Indian-summer atmosphere is just the thing. I 


was out alone nearly all day yesterday. I don’t 
know but I may have trespassed on your do- 
mains, I hardly know where the Wentworth 
woods merge into yours.” 

‘*You are welcome, I’m sure. We gentle- 
men about here give and take the privilege of 
each other’s grounds. What did you get?’ 

Rb a4 a rabbit or two. I hope for better 
game if I go out to-morrow,” and the visitor 
suddenly looked across the table into the eyes 
of his companion, with a strange smile. 

‘Fishing for an invitation to join our party,” 
thought Maurice, ‘‘but I shall not give it to 
him: Four are enough; and Guy would not 
like his company.” 

A few more sentences passed about the ex- 
citements of shooting; then the two became en- 
gaged in their game; but Patmore played badly 
—the fear that his visitor had overheard his 
very candid remark about him as he came in, 
made him somewhat nervous, 

However, it hardly seemed as if Cloyne could 
have heard, for he was unusually cordial; so 
that by the time he shook hands at going away, 
after a third game, Maurice felt quite sure 
that he had been lucky enough not to have been 
overheard. 

The next day was perfect of its kind; an In- 
dian-summer day, all amethystine haze, with 
the fragrance of dead leaves on the soft air; a 
day in which to live outdoors and forget the 
cares and worries of life. Cecile made up her 
mind to pay a visit to Flora, after luncheon. 
She had heard, through Cloyne, that Guy 
would be off in the woods, and she was longing 
to see her friend. 

So she went over in her pony-pbaéton for a 
couple of hours’ chat. Her father was in town; 
she did not know where Hurley was—he had 
not come to luncheon. 

‘*Shall I take little Oliver with me, aunt 
meng for the drive? He will enjoy it ever so 
much,” 

“Tf you will, my dear. Itis kind of you to 
think of it.” 

“T don’t like to see you so dreadfully pale, 
my child,” added the aunt, anxiously, as she 
came out on the drive to see baby safely off. 
‘It seems to me everything is. going wrong, 
nowadays,” in a low voice, 

**No, auntie, everything is right,” answered 
Cecile. How could she confess that it was 
wrong without implicating her dear father! . 

Mrs. Kenneth sighed deeply, but said no 
more; the groom handed the reins to his young 
mistress and her spirited little black horse trot- 
ted rapidly off. Cecile drew in, a long breath 
of the free air when she got upon the highway : 
she could not breathe freely at Wentworth 
Place any more; there was always a pain in her 
beart and a half-dead feeling nowadays; and it 
was the hope that this would soon bring 
— which alone consoled her in these terrible 

a 
: roung people are apt to think it so easy to 
e! 


When about half-way to Gray Towers, where 
the road ran through woods on either side for a 
short distance, a man, with a rifle on his shoul- 
ae got over the fence and came along toward 


er. 

It would be hard to tell which was most 
startled when she saw it was Hurley Cloyne. 
He bad a brace of quail in one hand, It struck 
her that he was very pale and had an altogether 
new and singular expression on his dark face. 
However, he laughed, in rather a forced man- 
ner, as he came up. 

“T did not expect to see ‘be out, cousin, this 
afternoon. Got the little chap with you, too.” 

“Are you going home?” asked Cecile, with- 
out drawing rein. 

** Yes. It’s lonesome going about by one’s 
self. Mr. Falconer did not have the courtesy 
to ask me to join his y when he saw me, 
Ag pany y re to that witching Miss 

‘alconer, please.” 

‘*How curiously his voice sounded,” thought 
Cecile, as she drove on. ‘‘I presume he does 
not like my going to Gray Towers, Yet Guy 
will not be at home.” 

Fifteen minutes after that she drove through 
the great arch into the grounds and along the 
broad avenue toward the house, 

What was that commotion there, on the ter- 
race? What were those men doing? Surely, 
she beard Flora scream! 

Yes, they were carrying some one—a man— 
and he was either hurt or dead! The blood 
ete — ee) with Jo Rp ie awful rer. 

is was the hun’ ~party; she recognized the 
shooting-jackets and caps—which of them had 
been injured? 

She sat there, in her little carriage—the child 
beside her laughing and clapping his hands— 
utterly unable to move, to hasten, to delay; her 
horse trotted on and drew up on the paved 
space of his own accord. By that time, the sad 
cortége had gained the hall and laid their bur- 
den down on some hastily gathered coats and 
shawls; the great doors were wide open; the 
soft, dreamy sunshine streamed in on the 

lished floor; she looked and saw Flora, on her 

ees beside that still figure. 
“ i must be Guy, and he is dead,” moaned 

‘acile. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHAT WILL THE END BE? : 

Then the young lord jerked his breath, and swore 
thickly in his teeth— 
Toll slowly— 
‘He would wed his own betrothed, an she loved him, 
an she loathed, 
Let the life come or the death.” 
—Mns. BRownN1na, 

Ir was not Guy; it was Maurice Patmore, 
shot in the breast, none knew how, nor whether 
be would live or die. He was unconscious, evi- 
dently bleeding inwardly. 

A groom, mounted on the fleetest animal in 
the stable, was already off for the nearest doc- 
tor, His friends had brought the wounded man 
here, because Gray Towers was two miles 
nearer than Maurice Court. Alas, for gay, 
tricksy, flirting Flora! None could doubt her 
love for Maurice Patmore who saw her now, 
clasping his cold hands, calling on: him to live, 
to to her, in those low, intense tones 
which betoken deepest anguish. 

When the physician came Guy had to take 
her in his arms and carry her away to her 
room by main force, There—having sent little 
Oliver home by a trusty man, with a me e 
for her father when he should return from the 
city—Cecile sat by her friend, trying to soothe 
her, li na oe words of hope whieh she 
scarcely felt herself to be true. ‘ 

Maurice was not dead; he was in a very 
critical condition, though. 

That evening a great surgeon came out from 
the city. He gave it as his opinion that, if the 
patient was in good health at the time of the 
accident, had a strong constitution, no taint in 
the blood, and had the most careful nursing, 
there was oné chance against ninety-nine that 
he might outlive it and get quite well. 

“7 think he will get well,” said Guy, confi- 
dently to his sister and Cecile, searching his 
face with awe-stricken looks, 

And, truly, Maurice was like to fulfill Guy’s 
prediction. 

It was more than a week before he was allow- 
ed to speak. : 

When, at last, the sedl of silence was removed 
from his lips, he was questioned as to how the 
accident had occurred. 

Maurice knew no more about it than the 
others. - 

It had been supposed that, in climbing a 
fence, the trigger of his gun had caught and 
discharged its contents into the breast of the 
climber, as he was found lying beside the fence 
by the others, who had straggled’ a little way 
behind Maurice, but who came up within a few 
minutes after hearing the report. 

The wounded man could not say if this were 
so or not. Hehad no recollection of anything 
except that he had put one leg over the fence— 
after that, all was a blank. It seemed strange, 
he ‘said, that he could have been so careless, 
for he was always extremely prudent in hand- 
ling a gun. 

Atter listening to what Maurice had to say, 
Guy, for the first time, bethought himself to ex- 
amine his friend’s weapon. ~ . 

Tt was a double-barreled shot-gun. To his 
surprise, young Falconer found that both bar- 
rels were loaded: so it was impossible that 
Maurice should have shot himself, as inferred! 

Guy puzzled his brains a good deal over the 
matter. z 

He was’ perfectly certain that none of the 
other three had fired, after Maurice went ahead 
of them in the woods; consequently the shot 
which had found lodgment in his friend’s 
breast, must have come from some hand un- 
known— — 4 

“Some of these city fools have been cut, in- 
truding on our premises, seen something move, 
and fired wildly at it, not knowing whether it 
was beast, bird or human!” he said to himself, 
indignantly. ‘‘ Finding they had killed a:man, 
they have crept off, too cowardly to confess. 
don’t ehvy them their state of mind. 

' And this was the only conclusion any one 
could arrive at. 

Any one, we say; yet one person, in all the 
‘mori was nct so sure that this was the man- 
ner -in which Maurice Patmore got his ugly 
wound—a wound from which it still remained 
uncertain whether he would eventually recover. 

A trembling, timorous girl, frightened at the 
very shadow of her own unworded thought, 
brooded over the recollection of one she had 
met, that Indian-summer afternoon, coming 


hastily out of the woods, with a blanched, ex- 
cited and a lurid gleam in his black eyes 
which he had not quite bode able to subdue. 


Yet,.what object could Hurley Cloyne possibly 
have in injuring Maurice Patmore? Hadit,been 
Guy, she might have imagined an object. As 
it was, she said-to her own fancies stoutly, that 
they were wicked, unjustifiable, absurd. For 
Cecile knew — of that knowledge which 
Maurice had, that the woman ‘‘found drown- 
ed” had come to that neighborhood in search of 
Hurley Cloyne—knowledge, which only Pat- 
more’s respect for Mr. Wentworth’s request, 
prevented ming dangerous. 

Meanwhile, the soft mystical season of Indian 
summer had slipped away; December was here 
—rainy, cheerless, chilly—the woods were 
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brown and naked, the days were brief and dim, 
the nights long and dreary with the sighing of 
icy winds; the wedding-day was close at 


and. ‘ 

Had it not been for the white face of the 
bride-elect,the old Wentworth homestead would 
have been a happy spot in those switt Dying 
days. A cheerful fire of maple logs, backed by 
a great hickory back-log, blazed night and day, 
on the hall hearth, casting sudden, vivid gleams 
over the carved ceiling, the coat-of-arms in the 
stained glass window, the deer’s horns, the old 
oaken chest, ‘ the sword of Bunker Hill.” Potts, 
the ey kept the long drawing-rooms 
sweet with flowers; the tiled hearth in the li- 
brary glowed. warmly under the red rays of 
Liverpool coal; ‘up-stairs, beautiful robes, fit 
for a princess, were spread out on the great 
silken-draped beds; and on one lay disp aed 
the wedding-dress—a ee wonder of 
and satin and sprays of lily-of-the-valley; with 
a filmy vail of priceless point which more than 
one heiress of Wentworth had worn; and a pair 
of satin aierre fit for a fairy, and a cobweb 
handkerchief. ' 

Maggie, the maid, went wild over these ex- 
quisite things; but she had her own suspicions 
of the bride who could remain so pale and in- 
different. 

How was it between Cecile and her father? 
Well, the old free frolic, petting and teasing 
was all over. When one has wronged another 
as deeply as Mr, Wentworth was wronging his 
child, he cannot be-very gay or at ease in her 

resence, Cecile’s mute looks were not pleasant 

or him to meet. He remained a good deal in 
his study; he seemed to have a great deal to do 
going over old papers and accounts; he lost his 
appetite; deeper furrows came in his courtly, 
refined face—his daughter saw that he was suf- 
fering almost as much as herself. 

Aunt me Apes timid and constrained; only 
the little child laughed and shouted gleefully in 
the great, fire-lighted balls. And the bride- 
groom-elect went about with a masterful air 
which must have been galling to the haughty 
old gentleman who yet never ehided or checked 
him. Not a seryant on the place really liked 
the young man, or was pleased with the pros- 
pect of his remaining there. . 

The wedding was to be in the house and in 
the evening. A large number of invitations 
were out, A superb quantity of flowers and a 
sumptuous supper were ordered. Everything 
was to be brilliant—brilliant as winter moon- 
light on winter snow! - 

ay by day, hour by hour, the time crept on 
and on toward the fatal fiftteenth—on andon, re- 
lentlessly: until the day before the wedding.was 
shining coldly and brightly, and Cecile felt that 
Fate or Providence, God or man, would not in- 
terfere to save her from the sacrifice she had 
promised to make for her father’s sake. 

Dreadful sacrifice, of the young. for the old, of 
the unselfish for the selfish! Yet she hardly 
saw it in that light. Her dear, dear father 
must have some good reason—some overwhelm- 
ing necessity for asking it of her! And, just as 
she would consent to it for his sake, so would 
she do it with all the grace in her power.. She 
Mor Smo ey ak would do her hest to 
hide from him her extreme unwillingness—her 
repulsion—her growing horror, which was 
ane she could not explain or under- 
stan ' P 

So, only her white, white face, her drooping 
eyelids which hid from his eyes the burnin 
tears that swam, but never fell, in her own, an 
her strange listlessness told of how unfit she 
pees to wear the bridal finery prepared for 

er. , 

On that last evening. of girlhood’s freedom 
after aunt Abby had kissed the motherless gir 
good-night, and Hurley had held her hand a 
moment—looking in her face with those smiling 
eyes and that sarcastic quiver of the lips— 
while she paused a moment by the dull-glowing 
coals on the great-hall hearth to try to warm 
her hands and feet—for it seemed to her that 
she was freezing—her father came softly and 
stood by her side, db tre 

“Cecile,” he said, reproachfully, ‘‘I wonder 
if you realize how unutterably wretched you 
make me,” : ‘ 

‘*T, papa?, Do I make. you wretched, after 
all?” looking up at him, her lips quivering. 
“You know that I would give my life to keep 
you happy.” c 


‘You are so silent and pale—so different: 


from my glad, radiant little Cecile! Believe 
me, when asked you, for my sake, to try to 
like Hurley, to marry him, I did not realize 
that you would do it, but in this spirit. I did 
not dream that you would remain unreconciled 
to the thought. 

i, you knew that I loved en Be 

“T knew that you were fond of him—ves; 
but I honestly hoped that you would learn to 
love Hurley with a deeper feeling. I did not 
mean to make you a pale, blighted martyr to 
my wishes. Cecile, your looks to-day have 
been more thanI can bear. It is not entirely 
too late to reconsider your promise; the irre- 
vocable words are not yet spoken. Gossip it 
will make—trouble—desperate embarrassment 
and loss for me—yet, if you are certain that 


ace | 


this marriage will confirm your unhappiness, I 
Teese you from all promises. You haye your 
L iy. 

For a moment Cecile’s heart bounded with 


“Yes, yes, perhaps it will soon seem different. 
to me. Do not worry about me. You have 
d to bed 


not looked well of late papa dear. 
Pp. 


| and try to get a good slee 


“ Will you sleep, my little girl?” 

“T think s9,” brightly. ‘ Why not?” 

‘We shall not wish to see sucha ghost as you 
have appeared to-day, my pet. Try to look 
more like a bride.” 

“ Brides are always pale, you know,” forcing 
one of her sweetest smiles. 

pave with happiness, not with terror, Ce- 
cile. 

“You shall see how brilliant I will be to- 
morrow. And now, are you going to bed im- 
mediately, papa?” 

“Very soon. Ihave a little work to do, in 
my stu y—nathing that will keep me long.” 
He took her in his arms a moment, holding her 
ees kissing her hair and her sweet fore- 

e 


“Try to rest and to wake up bright,” he said, 
and let her go. 

She crept up the great staircase, slow and 
noiseless as, some phantom, The lights were 
out, except for the red glow on the hearth min- 
gling, half-way up, wih the pallid radiance of 
the moonlight streaming in through the oriel 
on the landing. In that silver light the bride- 
elect looked wan and pale and sad. Slowly she 
glided along the pe ai hall and shut herself 
into the luxurious chamber which had been her 
own ever since she could remember. Here, too, 
the moonlight reigned supreme. She had pro- 
mised her father to try to sleep; but she could 
only walk the floor. She longed to be dead— 
she wished she dared fly to Guy—she almost 
hoped that Hurley Cloyne might be found dead 
in his bed when morning came. 

She paced the floor, hour after hour, raving, 
in her thoughts, in a half-delirium; then she 
slept, exhausted, waking to find that her wed- 
ding-day had dawned. ~ 

Cecile was no weak, silly girl. If she had 
yielded too readily to her father it was through 
the very strength of utter devotion; that same 
strength of character now supported her 
through this wretched day. She adopted a de- 
meanor of pleasant serenity; chatted freely at 
breakfast and luncheon; looked at her beauti- 
ful bridal gifts, complimented the decorations. 
of the rooms—growing gayer as she watched, 
with secret trembling, the gray, haggard face 
of her father, which, as the day wore on, grew 
purple instead of pale, and whose eyes a 

loodshot look and were dull and glassy. 

‘*He suffers as much as I do,” she thought. 
“Tt cannot be that he likes this man any better 
than Ido! Oh, what is to become of us? What 
does it mean? ‘What will the end be?” 

The day was bitter cold, calm and brilliant. 
The great Wentworth mansion was warm and 
bright, ablaze with glorious fires, and abloom 
with delicious flowers; it only wanted the pres- 
ence of true heart-happiness to be one of the 
most tempting places in the world that winter 
afternoon. A few faery from the gity arriyed 
in time for dinner; but the bride was invisible, 
having her dinner ‘brought to her room. 

Mr. Cloyne, however, was quite ready and 
willing to join in receiving and entertaining the 
company. Perfectly self-possessed, quietly elate. 
he ap eared to be haying.a very good time o 
it, ? his glance was ever uneasy it was when 
it rested by stealth on the countenance of his. 
father-in-law to be. What he saw there which 
troubled him slightly he kept to himself. 

The elaborate dinner came fo an end; the 
house was illuminated from basement to tower; 
the bride was ; the carriages of the in- 
vited one to roll along the drive, every sound 
paring t peculiar clearness which told how 
cold the night was growing. Musicians played 
softly in the lofty-arched hall; crowds of ladies 
floated up and down the grand staircase, their 
silken draperies shining amid a setting of lovely 
flowers and trailing smilax. The bishop and 
his assistant arrived. 

The Falconers-were among the guests; all but 
Guy, who was at home, trying the rash experi- 
ment of how much wandering about in the 
ire 9 bare-headed, he could endure, without. 

oming changed into a pillar ofice. . 

There were no bridemaids—the time for 
preparation having been so brief. And now all 
the clocks in the house were merrily, madly 
chiming the hour of the ceremony, Hurley 
Cloyne, dark, silent, triumphant, waited at her 
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chamber door for the bride to come out. Aunt 
Abby was there, too, very nervous and flurried 
—far from content with what was going on; 
and Herbert Wentworth, ever: courtly and 
gracious, ready to give away his child. 

Her relatives gave a sigh of relief when the 
bride came forth. She was not only lovely, but 
radiant, with that exaltation of spirits which 
is apt to oie gts an utter abnegation of self 
—such as Jephtha’s daughter felt when she came 
forth adorned for the sacrifice. Her pallor had 
given place to a feverish flush, which made her 
exquisitely lovely; her dark-blue eyes shone 
with intense luster; a tender, dreamy smile 
hovered about her lips—but that smile was not 
for Hurley Cloyne, and he knew it. Fora 
single moment he felt an awe of her he had 
won by such unmanly means; for a single mo- 
ment he felt remorse and even fear; but the 
fleeting emotion passed—with that unlovely 
smile of ‘his, he offered his arm, and led down 
the beautiful girl whom the bishop was waiting 
to make his wife. 

Waiting to make your wife, Hurley Cloyne, 
with the élite of a country looking on—with 
the wedding march softly breathing about your 
measured steps, and the srayer-book open at the 
marriage sei vice, and your wicked plot about 
to culminate in a brilliant triumph; but— 


** There’s many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip,”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
“FUNERAL BAKED MEATS.” 
Dark the halls and cold the feast, 
Gone the bridemaids, gone the priest— 
Allis over, all is done; 
Ha, that start of horror! why 
That wild stare and wilder cry 
Fall of terror, full of pain? 
—WHITTIER. 

““* Wr thou have this woman to thy wedded 
wife, to live together after God’s ordinance in 
the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou love 
her, comfort her, honor, and keep her in sick- 
ness and in health; and, forsaking all others, 
keep thee only unto her as long as ye both 
shall live?” } 

“ ‘J will,’ ” 

*** Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded 
husband, to live together after God’s ordinance 
in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou 
obey him and serve him, love, honor, and kee 
him in sickness and in health; and, forsaking all 
others, keep thee only unto him, so long as ye 
both do live?” 

ee I will.’ ” 

“** Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man?” 

There was a dead silence, except for the soft 
playing of the musicians in the hall, who seemed 
almost to whisper from their instruments the 
exquisite measure of the Pedaing march, 

nder the great bell of snowy, fragrant lilies, 
fringed about with delicate sprays of lilies-of- 
the-valley and maiden-hair fern, stood the 
bridal pair, with the stately bishop pausing and 
looking to the dignified father to advance and 
take his daughter’s hand; while, fixedin breath- 
less and admiring attention, the brilliant com- 
ny remained absolutely motionless, the rich 
light of the chandeliers sparkling, over jewels 
and fans and shimmering laces and satins._ 

That strange, spiritual smile still played 
about the lips of the bride; her blue eyes were 
cast down; she did not see the purple flush on 
her father’s face change to a ghastly white—she 
did not see him stagger and gropé about with 
trembling hands, as if stone-blind, when he 
sought to find hers to place in that of the wait- 
ing bishop—but she did hear the low cry which 
burst from the bridegroom, and looked up-to 
see him she loved most on earth, caught in 
Guick teaching, arms, as he would have sunk.to 

e floor. 


ti . : 

She stood there, panting, with wide-open, af- 
frighted eyes and clasped hands, while their 
family apbapician pressed forward through the 
startled guests, and helping 30 bear her father 
to a sofa, felt his pulse, put his ear to his heart, 
tore the white neck-tie away—listened again— 
and then, in his gentle, decided voice, nodding 
toward the pale bride, whom he had known 
nae she drew her first breath in this world, 
said: 

“ Take her out of the room, some of you.” 

ney tried to lead her away; .but, with a low, 
soul-chilling shriek, she tore ae out of their 
grasp and rushed to her father’s side, where she 
sunk on her knees and laid her head on his 
breast: : 

“Doctor, doctor, what is the matter with 
him?” ~ ' . 

“‘ He is very ill; let me urge you, Cecile, my 
dear child, to leave the room.” ‘ 

She raised her fair, girlish head—adorned 
with the rich bridal vail which her mother, and 
her mother’s mother, had worn before her—and 
jooked into the dear face of him she had loved 
better than her own happiness. The stari 
eyes, from which all expression.had fled, proce 
a deeper terror to her heart. : 

‘He is dead!” she cried. 

‘*My dear child, now, if ever in your life, 
you must be brave and ” murmured the 
physician, his own voice trembling, “Tt is true 


She did not hear his last words; with a moan 
—a choking sound of speechless agony—she lay 
on the breast of the dead, as insensible to what 
was passing about her, for the time, as the 
father who had been her idol, 


They carried her up to her room and laid her | 
Heelys I hardly know—” 


on a couch. The awe-stricken guests went 

uietly up for their wraps, carriages were called 
ae in half an hour, the brillian , flower-sweet 
mansion was deserted; the musicians had gone 
away with their husbed instruments; the feast 
spread in tho great dining-room stood there, 
untouched; : 

‘Low on the sand and loud on the stone, 
The last wheel echoes away.” ‘ 

When Cecile came to her senses, looking with 
dull curiosity about her, wondermg what had 
happened, the truth fell upon her almost as ter- 
ribly as when she had heard it first in the draw- 
ing-room below. 

ut the faithful family physician was there, 


and remained with her until she was somewhat | 


under the influence of the sedatives he had given 
her; the man of God was there, too, waiting a 
fitting opportunit; 
two remained in the house. They breakfasted 
together in the solitary dining-hall, at the u»- 
touched table, waited upon by the melancholy 
Ruggles, who was evidently much affected, 

As to the bridegroom, he had spent the night 

pacing the lower floor, from room to room— 

rom the hall-hearth to the marriage-bell—-out on 
the moonlit pi from whence the freezing air 
soon drove him—from the library to the study 
—and so about and about, restless, but silent, 

About six o’clock he had asked Rug les for a 
cup of strong coffee; after that, while the 
bishop dozed in a great chair, before a blazing 
fire, and the doctor was up-stairs in the room 
with Cecile, he had gone into the study, softly 
as a cat, shut and locked the door, and re- 
mained there over an hour, unlocking private 
drawers, examining private papers, and appro- 
priating such as he cared to keep. 

That was a prosperous hourfor Hurley Cloyne. 
The sun shone for him, he thought, and he has- 
tened ‘‘ to make hay,” while all others in that 
house of mourning were bowed down with care 
and anxiety. 


At last noiselessly he unlocked the door and | 


came forth, unseen, not five minutes before the 

bishop, having breakfasted with the doctor, 

came to him, where he was pretending to wipe 

his reddened eyes in the library, and asked him 
with him to the bride’s room, 


to go w 
‘The three gentlemen went up together; aunt | 


Abby admitted them. 

Cecile still lay on the couch, in her white 
dress and vail, as white as they. She closed her 
eyes, and a shudder ran through her from head 
to foot, when she saw who was with the two old 
friends of her family, 

The bishop came up, took her little cold hands 
in his kind ones, and said, very gently: 

‘*My poor child, are you aware—do you re- 
call—that, when this sad dispensation of Provi- 
dence came upon us, you were not yet made 
the wife of this man? The ceremony was not 
completed. Considering your unprotected con- 
dition here, where you have only your aunt, 

. Kenneth, to share with you the responsi- 
bility of this. great house, I consider it wisest 
and best to now finish that which was begun 
and haar you the husband your father approved. 
of, that he may be your comfort and support 
in this trying time. If you feel strong enoygh, 
1 must, before leaving this house, make ie 
two, indisputably, husband and wife.” 

Cecile’s.dim eyes—dim with the anguish of 
that night—fixed their gaze earnestly upon 
him as he said this to her in kindest tones. 
he ceased, a strange light came into’ them sud- 
denly; she raised herself, stood up, and looked 


straight at Hurley Cloyne, who was coming ! 


toward her, his own gaze bent, on the floor; 
then, back at the reyerend gentleman—her 
voice was very low, but it was as clear as silver 
as she said; 

“You tell me that I am not yet the wife of 


Mr. Cloyne?” 


‘My dear child, you soon shall be.” 

“NEVER!” 

That one word burst from her lips like a ery. 

The stately bishop recoiled in dismay; the 
doctor started forward as if he thought his 
lovely patient might be going mad; Mrs. Ken- 
neth looked earnestly and anxiously at her 
niece; the black mustache of the lover began to 


quiver, and his close-set eyes to burn.with a red | 


light. 

“What do you mean, Cecile, my child?” 
asked the bishop. ; 

‘Oh, do not think me foolish, wicked or in- 
sane,” pleaded the girl, with clasped hands. ‘'I 
never loved Mr, Cloyne. I thought it would 


break my heart to marry him: but my dear | 


father was so prejudiced in his favor—so bent 
upon my accepting him—that I promised to be 
his wife, I told you a falsehood—a dreadful 
falsehood—when I said that I would love and 
honor Hurley Cloyne; I do not, cannot, either 
love or honor him. For my father’s sake, I 
would have tried. Now that he is gone, why 
should I try to act a living lie?” 


to speak. All night these- 


‘As | cept the 


‘*My dear child,” stammered the bishop, ‘I 
am afraid you are headstrong, or—or— 

“She loves another,” put in the gentle voice 
of aunt Abby. ‘‘ She bad promised to wed Guy 
Falconer before her father asked her to marry 
Mr. Cloyne.” 

. This isa bad business,” murmured the rev- 
erend gentleman—‘‘ an embarrassing situation, 


will take the full responsibility of my 

actions,” hurriedly said Cecile. ‘‘No power on 
earth, now that my father is gone, shall make 
me the wife of this person.” 

“Tt seems to me, if you love 

ou protest, you would abide 
Miss Ventworth,” 

A look of sharp pain passed over the white 
features of the girl. 

“T would have died for him, most willingly. 
I would rather have died than married Mr. 


our father as 
y his choice, 


| Cloyne; yet, to please my father, I consented 


todo it. Let that be the proof of the affection 
I had for him who is no longer here to heed 
what is done,, Mr. Cloyne knows well that I 
have no love for him.” 

“That may be so,” Hurley said, nya at 
last, a world of concentrated passion in his low, 
moa § voice. ‘‘It may be that you have 
played the hypocrite successfully, Miss Went- 
worth—if, indeed, you are Miss Wentworth 
now, which I beg leave to doubt!—I shall sa 
nothing to-day against your decision; but 
shall not accept the opinion even of the bishop, 


| as to whether you and I are legally married or 


not. Ishall consult a lawyer able to give me 
the.legal points of the case. If the law sustains 
me, be sure Lam not one to resign my rights, 
Meantime—and I hope these gentlemen will do 
me the justice to say that I am acting con- 
siderately—I shall go to the city and remain 
until the day of the funeral, that I may, in no 
way, compromise the lady I still expect to call 
my wife. I will ask for a brief interview on 
that day, and, if I am not mistaken, bishop,”— 
with a cold, slight smile, ‘‘ your services will be 
required, that evening, to finish the ceremony 
so seal oer eed, A 

Bowing low to all, and allowing his eyes to 
dwell, with a subtle smile, for a moment on the 
shrinking ones of Cecile, he retired from the 
oe and she sunk down, trembling, on the 
couch, 

The bishop, smoothing her hair with fatherly 
hand, said, patiently: 

‘You are ill and over-excited, my dear. We 
will wait a few days, as he suggests, and then 
we will talk this matter over again. Do nothing 
rashly or out of mere impulse. Meanwhile, we 
are your friends, all in this room, and not a 
word shall be breathed outside that shall pro- 
voke needless gossip.” 

“T thankyou, friends,” murmured Cecile; it 
was all she could say--in her own mind she knew 
that now she never would be the wife of Hur- 
ey Cloyne—“ death, first!” was the secret cry 
of her heart; it was not only that she remained 
faithful. to Guy, but that she feared, she de- 
tested, she abhorred this cousin of hers, more, 
every hour that she lived under the same 
roof, 

So the good bishop, and the friendly phy- 
sician—leaving his orders with Mrs, fo 
for the treatment of the terribly-excited girl 
for the next few hours—retired from the house 
of mourning with heavy hearts, 

Aunt Abby felt it a relief to have Cloyne out 
of the way. There were neighbors enough to 
do everything. And, really, there was little to 
be done, ora Falconer came and sat with 
Cecile that long, dreadful day; slept with her 
arms about her that night; remained with her 
constantly, indeed, until after the funeral, ex- 

our, each day, which she spent with 
Guy in the sick-room ot Maurice Patmo e, who 
was very slowly recovering from his frigh 


wound. : 
Poor Guy! those were singular emotions 
which fought together in his breast when the 


family returned, the wedding-night, and, - 
ing hima pacing the porch in Kok mbontight ; 
told him of the sudden calamity which had be- 
fallen the house of Wentworth. P 

‘Tn the very midst of the ceremony!” broke 
in Flora, drowned in tears, 

Then it was that her brother had seized her 
arm with a savage gripe that made her wince, 
and asked hoarsely in her ear: 

“ Were they married?” ’ 

“Tam sure I ¢an’t say,” sobbed Flora, trying 
to think, ‘‘but I hardly think they were pro- 
Buunced man and wife, now that you nie, 
‘ My arm will be black-and-blue for a 
mon 

“God bless you, forever and forever, for those 
words,” whispered the brother. ‘‘She shall be 
mine yet!” and breaking away from the group, 
like a madman, he plunged into the garden. 
and walked—ran—for miles, under the oe 
light of the winter moon, unheeding where he 
went—the bitter air—the waning night—the 
cutting wind. 

It was a mapriee to him when he found him- 
self striding along the wide i which 
led up to Cecile’s ‘home. It was long after mid- 
night, but the house was still a Bes of tight 
from ment to tower. The demoralized ser- 
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Se 


vants had forgotten to $9 out the many merry 
lamps which had blazed for the wedding of the 
heiress of Wentworth Place, 

In vivid contrast to those darkened “ win- 
dows of the soul” within which had closed for- 
ever, these shone with mocking splendor. 

Guy, strange feelings contending in his bosom 
sorrow for the man so suddenly cut off in his 
stately prime—mad joy at the hope that some- 
thing had happened to insure his own rapture— 
‘crept into a thicket of low-growing pines and 
gazed his fill. ‘ 

While there he heard the great hall door 

softly open and close and a soft but cautious 
tread just creaking on the gravel drive. By 
this time the moon was setting’ in the west; 
the cold was still but intense; the stars shone 
as they only do on icy winter nights; the 
stealthy step went past the thicket where he 
stood, and looking in that direction, he saw 
vee swiftly by—a woman and in her arms a 
child. 
' It struck Guy Falconer as rather strange; 
yet, so wholly preoccupied was his mind by 
other ideas, that it made no deép impression, 
not until afterward, when he heard ‘that little 
Oliver, the drowned woman’s child, had disap- 
peared from Wentworth Place the night of its 
master’s death. 

Aunt Abby had not dared to add to Cecile’s 
sorrow by tell ng her of this singular abduction 
—abduction, for the infant was too young to 
have crawied from his warm crib and out of the 
house by himself, 

Hurley Cloyne had turned of such a sickly yel- 
low hue when he had heard of it, just before that 
interview in Cecile’s room, that even Mrs, Ken- 
neth had noticed and wondered at his agitation, 
and had given him credit for more feeling than 
she had before done. He had gone off to the 
city, however, as we have said, and little 
Oliver’s interests lay in the background, while 
the awfully-sudden death of the master of the 
house absorbed all minds; and so four days 
dragged by bringing tbat of the funeral. 

Hurley Cloyne returned that morning; Cecile 
had one glance at both him and Guy Falconer, 
as she came slowly down the great staircase, 
white and still as a specter, to take her last look 
at her dead father’s face—that dear, that lov- 
ing, that admired father whom she had adored 
as the one perfect creature in her little world. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AGAINST HIS OWN CHILD, 


f Oh, God, Iam so young, so young— 
Tam not used to tears at nights 
of slumber. —Mrs. Browninea. 


WILL you come down into the library a 
little while, Mrs. Cloyne? The will is to be 
read; and it is necessary for you to be present.” 

It was the voice of her father’s lawyer speak- 
ing to her in those modified tones which express 

pathy. Cecile raised her heavy eyes 
straight to meet his, as she answered: 

‘Not: Mrs. Cloyne, Mr. Salter. The cere- 
mony, as you know, was not completed—and 
for that I thank God in my heart of hearts! It 
never will be, now; for what I did only to 
please my father is no longer necessary. Jam 
Cecile Wentworth still!” 

““Upon my word,” said the lawyer, ina low 
voice, ‘‘I am not sorry.” 

“ Must I go down, now, to listen to business 
matters?” she asked him, her lips quivering. 


“My dear young lady. Iam afraid I must say 
yes. ere are formalities from which we can- 
not escape.” 


Offering the be tad of his arm he conducted 
her down to the ee The closed shutters 
had been thrown open, letting in the long red 
rays of the setting sun; a bright fire burned in 
the grate, throwing flashes of light over the gilt 
lettering of finely-bound books, over cos ly 
bronze busts of poets, rare old engravings an 
the rich maroon of carpet and curtains; all was 
quietly, cheerful—not an atom of change in that 
ear, pleasant room its master had so loved and 
cake igen 5 yet he was never to enter it more— 
, the life and soul of it, was lying a mile away 
in the dark vault where other masters of Went- 
worth Place had gone down before him. His 
daughter seemed so near to fainting as the 
lawyer led her in, that aunt Abby and Cloyne 
both hurried forward; but with a slight wave 
of her hand she motioned them back, and, with 
a mighty effort, controlling herself, crossed the 
room and sunk into a chair. 
Two cousins of the deceased gentleman were 
Sees also three of the old family servants, 
he housekeeper, Thomas and Ruggles—these 
were all, except Mrs. Kenneth, Cecile and Hur- 
ley Cloyne, with the doctor. 
wyer Salter, perfectly familiar with the 
contents of the will—as he believed—having 
added a codicil to it not three months ago in 
which $5,000 was given to each of the two 
needy cousins—t up the important docu- 
ment with a friendly glance at the old physi- 
cian, who had been mace the administrator of 
the estate; then, breaking the seal, began to 
read in a distinct, pleasant voice, which curi- 
ously faltered and stumbled before he had read 
three lines. 
This was not the will he had drawn up and 


witnessed, reopened for the codicil—the will 
with every line of which he was so familiar! 

“T, Herbert Wentworth, on this first day of De- 
eember, 187-, being of sound mind,” ete., ““do will 
and bequeath,” ete. 

The first day of this present month! Then 
Mr. Wentworth, his old familiar friend as well 
as patron, had drawn up a new will, without 
consulting or informing him! A flush of indig- 
nation rose to the lawyer’s brow. It was 
strange — passing strange. 

Janced at the bottom of the document to read 

é@ new names of the witnesses. No wonder 
that he stumbled over the lines, grew a little 


hoarse, and had to return and begin the reading | 


over again. 
Cecile’s beautiful sad eyes were fixed on the 


dancing, joyous =e be thoughts were en- | 


tirely with him who had so liked to sit beside 
if with her on his knee or at his feet. 
word of that formidable-looking legal docu- 
ment did she listen to until her ear was caught 
se the name she most detested—Hurley Cloyne’s. 


en she gave some attention to what was going | 
on, Very brief and concise, and also very easily | 


comprehended, was that will, 

It simply gave everything to Hurley Cloyne. 
Houses and lands, bonds nod mortgages, stocks, 
and money in bank, the old homestead, all and 
everything without other proviso than a small 


legacy to his sister, Mrs. Kenneth; saying that, | 


as his beloved daughter Cecile would, in a few 
days, become the wife of the legatee, it was un- 
necessary to make separate provision for her— 
she would then have her wife’s right in a third 
of the estate, which would be all she could pos- 
sibly require, as she was already in possession 
of her mother’s jewels and a small separate 
property. 

‘*Disinherited, by Jove!” exclaimed Doctor 
, springing to his feet. 

‘“Yes, by Heaven, and a dirty piece of work 
it looks!” echoed the lawyer. 

Neither of these gentlemen were in the habit 
of using such strong expressions, but this had 
come on them like a thunder-clap out of a clear 


sky. 

Both stared straight at the new heir with 
suspicion gleamin 
met their looks with a smile of cold contempt. 

‘You look as if you fancied I had forged that 
will,” he said, coolly. 
the bagel and‘ witnesses—you can find and 
consult with them at your leisure—they saw 
Herbert Wentworth write it, What his motives 
were in making it remains his secretand mine. I 
warn you not to meddle with it. You ean in- 
sult me by suspicion, but you must beware of 
speech. Iam not a person to be trifled with. 

© me, who know all the circumstances, this 
willis just and fair. As to my cousin Cecile, 
here, she and I have had a lover’s quarrel; but 
doubt not, gentlemen, that it will be s il 
made up. She is in great trouble—wild wit 
her sudden affliction—a little harsh to me; I do 
not mind it—am willing to give her a few days 
to recover her equanimity. You will very 
shortly hear that allis right between us. And 
now, as I am quite capable of administering my 
own estate, and as none of the family are, at 
present, in need of medical attention, you two 
gentlemen are at liberty to retire—not, how- 
ever,” he added, with an attempt to be cour- 
teous, ‘I hope, before you have done me the 
honor and pleasure of dining with me.” 

“Dining with you, ha ill-bred cur!” thought 
Doctor Thorpe, as, with a very stiff bow, he de- 
clined the “honor and pleasure;” ‘“‘I rather 
think my days for dining at Wentworth Place 
are over, Poor girl, poor Cecile!” he thought; 
“no wonder she sh from a creature like 
that for a husband! 


tack—I cannot account for his conduet—it is 
extraordinary! Poor little Cecile! What on 
earth will she do now? Marry hi all, I 
dare say, and be miserable for life.” 

He approached her, where she stood—having 
risen from her chair as she listened to her fa- 
ther’s will—white, mute, amaz d, and shaking 
her nerveless hand the good doctor whispered: 

‘Remember, always, in every da TL 
am your old friend, my dear, dear girl! Bless 

ou, mine were the first eyes which ever looked 
in your pretty baby face! You have always 
been one of the old doctor’s favorites; don’t for- 
get that, if ever you need me, my dear,” 

Her pale lips just moved to murmur “thank 
you,” but her eyes followed him wistfully as he 
quitted the room. " 

“ As I wish to get the six o’clock train I must 
decline your invitation,” lawyer Salter had an- 
swered, curtly. ‘‘Thomas, will you see that 
the groom drives me over directly? _ Curse 
him, airs of proprietorship are quickly as- 
sumed, yet I'll wager he was no better than a 
beggar an hour ago! ‘Tis always so with 
them,” fuming to himself. ‘‘ Here’s a pretty 
kettle of fish! What did Wentworth want to 
_ the power in this Cloyne’s hands for? 

bat poor girl will see sad times, or I miss my 
guess! I suppose she will be compelled to 


marry him now! I pity her, from my soul!” 
Then he, too, approaching, muttered a few 

words of kindness and offers of service to the 

dazed girl—and she was left alone in that home 


Involuntarily he ; 


| nothing—was her own brain turuing? 


Not one | 


from their keen eyes; he | 


‘There are the names of" | hisndocking question, 


I am afraid Wentworth | 
had softening of the brain before his sudden at- | 


did that lovin 
when he left 


ressed her little satin white hand to her fore- 

ead, sighing and sick and hopeless, 

“Oh, auntie, am I dreaming or am I mad?” 
she asked, as that gentle lady came up, and, 
kissing her, forced her to sit down again. 

“T think we are all dreaming,” was the an- 
swer, with a suppressed sob, 

The last rays of the brief winter sunset had 
died out. Night had fallen, Ruggles had stolen 


| out of the room like a culprit, followed by the 


housekeeper in a very bad humor: ‘‘ To think of 
him being over us! I, for one, am going to 
march,” was the resolution she breathed in the 


| butler’s ear. 


Thomas had found the groom and seen Mr. 
Salter out of the house; he then returned to 
light up the library. 

“Serve dinner as quickly as possible,” or- 
dered his new employer. ‘I had no lunch, and 
Iam quite exhausted by this day.” 

In the interim, Cloyne gathered up the will 
and going into the study locked it in the safe. 
In a few moments dinner was announced. 

mi Cousin Cecile,come. You look so faint and 


“She has eaten nothing since morning, and 
but a biscuit then,”.said Mrs. Kenneth, 

The girl raised her blue eyes to the dark face 
of the man who stocd there offering her his 


arm. 
‘Tf this is your house, Mr. Cloyne, I will eat 
nothing in it. .Noc so much as to one meal will 
Ibe your debtor. Since my father has seen fit 
to give you this place it isno longer my home. 
I shall not dispute my father’s will; he had the 
right to make it as he saw fit. I have told you 
that I will never be your wife—I certainly never 
will be your pensioner.” F 
“What are you going to do about it?” was 


“Oh, bot sat stood she up! 
Her h within her did not fail.” 

“T am not compelled to give you any ex- 
planations; it is rather soon to have decided 
upon any course. I know clearly but one thing 
—that I shall leave Wentworth Place to-night.” 

“Fly tothe arms of that lover of yours, I 


| su ou mean! Glad of the excuse, I make 
ig sed { 


! A pretty escapade this will be fora 
woman half-married to another man!—quite 


| married, my lawyer in the eity tells me; and I 


ropose to consider it so, Mrs. Cloyne! As your 

usband I forbid your disgracing yourself ;—as 
your husband, T ask you again, will you come 
out to dinner?” 

His eyes eeenne with the relentless 
which he had hitherto half-vailed; his dark 
features were full of threatening. This was no 

rsuasive lover humbling himself to sue for 

is lady’s favor; but a man conscious of the 
power in his hands, without remorse or con- 
science. 

Cecile felt a cold shuddering creep to the very 
core of her heart asshe faced him, She was ill 
from grief and faint from fasting; but the proud 

irit of the Wentworths leaped into her soft 


| blue eyes. 


“You are a dastard to threaten me. I am 
free asair. Dare to Fn with my conduct 
—tolaya detainee nger on me—and the law 
shall settle our differences. I have only myself 
to defend myself; but I know better than to 
compromise myself by remaining a single hour 
under your roof. en it was mine the case 
was different. Aunt Abby, we must go at once 
—somewhere—somehow. If wetake only enough 
wraps to keep out the cold, and goon foot, we 
must get away from here. Oh, 2 ge Heaven, 
how strange it seems to be driven from one’s 
own hearth-stone! Father, father, I cannot un- 
derstand!” 

‘‘T can make you understand,” said the man 
beside her, with a hateful laugh. “Do you 
wish to know why you are disinherited—you, 
the pets prt a and the darling?—and why I 
am heir? If youcare to know the secret of my 
being here as master of Wentworth Place 
strongly enough to keep you here until I hava 
dined, I shall be happy to unravel the mystery 
to you then, Mrs. Cloyne,” 

Tell me now.” 

“T am no martyr to benevolence. When I 
have dined and am comfortable I will give you 
a sketch of mylife. Iwill show you what an 
excellent person your noble and reputable father 
was;—I will even tell you what will be news to 
youabout your own utiful mother—if you 
care to give mean hour or two of your very 
precious time. I think it will be desirable for 
you to become aequainted with certain tacts,” 

“ Very well: I will wait to hear them.” 

“But you will not dine?” 

**No, sir.” 
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‘Come, then, Mrs. Kenneth; you are more 
reasonable, I shall send a cup of tea by Rug- 
gles, Mrs. Cloyne.” 

Poor, timid aunt Abby took the offered 
arm, too frightened to refuse it; and the two 
went out, leaving Cecile alone. 

For the first few moments she thought she 
would run up-stairs and get a hood and cloak, 
and fly from the house; but a burning, intense 
desire to hear some explanation of her father’s 
strange interest in Hurley Cloyne and unac- 
countable treatment of her and her rights, held 
her spellbound. 

There must, indeed, be some hidden reason 
for all this. She knew, she felt that her father 
did not really love and trust thisman. Nay, 
more, she believed that his sudden death was 
brought on by deep agitation and distress at 
the Wengst of her marriage with one whom, 
still, he had urged and begged her to wed. 
What, ther, could be the powerful influence 
wielded by this man! It must be worth her 
while to wait and learn! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BUTTERFLY CRUSHED ON THE WHEEL. 
And, therefore, since I cannot be a lover, 


Iam determined to be a villain. 
—SHAKESPEARE, 


Oh, thank God! alone once more! 
Am I dreaming? Dreaming! no, 
—OwEN MEREDITH. 

In about half an hour the new heir returned 
to the library, without Mrs. Kenneth, closed 
the door beliind him, also that leading into the 
study, end Crawing up a chair opposite that in 
which C cile, pale and shivering, sat by the 
fire, Joohed tit her with smiling eyes. 

“This is a strange way of spending our 
honeymoon, sweet wife.” 

““Tdo not linger here for you to’*mock me. 
Tell me what I ought to know, at once. I shall 
quit this house at half-past seven.” 

“Do not be so unreasonable, my cousin and 
most lovely bride! Am Iso very, very hideous 
and repellent that you cannot find one soft 
place in your heart for me? Your father chose 
me to be your husband; you yowed, before the 
priest, to love and honor me—” 

“4 falsebood—a wicked, dreadful falsehood, 
for which_God has already inflicted an awful 
punishment! And, as I am punished, so have I 
expiated my sin, andso am absolved. I sinned 
for my dear father’s sake, and what ca .e of it 
but dcath and sorrow? Hurley, if indeed you 
are my cousin, and care for me in the least, 
have pity npon me now—tell me what you pro- 
mised, and let me depart in peace, satisfied 
with what you have made out of my father’s 
friendship. 

“Friendship!” he sneered. ‘‘The friendshi 
which the wronger feels for the wronged! Call 
jr fear, and you give it the right name. I saw 
your ene fixed on his face that night when I 
‘ame here and presented my card: do you call 
ic pleasure at welcoming a friend which you 
saw in his face then? as it not abject fear? 
Yes, that was it. The courted, the honored, 
the admired and esteemed Herbert Wentworth 
felt the earth reeling from beneath’ his feet, 
when he found me at his very hearthstone. It 
was guilt which drove the color from his hand- 
rome face.” 

“Stop! You are speaking of my father,” 
murmured Cecile, paler, if ‘ible, than ever 
lolding up a rebuking hand, while her swee' 
blue eyes took on a Jock of haughty disdain— 
“of my dear, my good, my honored father! 
Do not daré to slander him, dead, before whom, 
living, you cringed.” 

“You say Iam speaking of your father—of 
course you think so,” 

“Of whom are you speaking, if not of my fa- 
ther?” 

‘‘T am speaking of the man who never was 
your father, yet who brought you up to believe 
so—of Herbert Wentworth, the gentleman, the 
gow gun, the big-bug of this little neighbor- 

ood of yours—member of the church, honored 
citizen, owner of Wentworth Place—of Herbert 
Wentworth, the fraud, the forger aud the thief, 
to those who knew him as he was! “A man so 
base as to sell the pure hand of a young girl 
whom he called his daughter, to me, for the 
price of my silence. A min so conscious of his 
danger that he disinherited her who had no 
claims whatever to anything of his, and re- 
turned the great Wentworth estate to its real 
owner, out of whose use of it he had. defrauded 
him since his birth,” 

His low, clearly-uttered words cut like’ steel 
into the heart of the pale girl who sat, silent 
and frozen, staring at him with eyes of horror. 
What was this he was saying to her? Again 
she asked herself, was’ she dreaqing—6r “was 
she going mad? 

“You do rot believe me,” he went on, coolly 
‘“‘and no wonder. Cecile, if you had consen 
to live lovingly and peacefully with me, not one 
word of this sad history would ever have been 
told you; you should have gone on honoring 
him you called father to your dying day; bot 
your words of pride and contempt have stung 
me into humiliating you. Whatare you? The 
child of parents whose name you do not know. 
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What am I?! Herbert Wentworth’s son. Ah! 
you may well cry out! You may well look at 
me with those big blue eyes full of amazement. 
‘You see before you the only and legitimate son 
of him who was buried out of human sight to- 
day. Do. you wonder that he gave me the 
property? Do you wonder that he wished to 
secure you a share of it by making you my 
wife? I fell in love with you my sweet, that 
first night, when I saw you ay father’s side; 
but it was his desire, as much asit was mine, 
that you should become so bound to me that 
Mh would not be turned out of these proud 

alls, a beggar andanalien. He loved you as 
well as if you were his own child; no doubt of 
that. And now, sweet Cecile, sweetest wife, 
that you know I have been injured and defraud- 
ed—-that you see I have been merciful and for- 
bearing—that I prove I love you for yourself 
alone, and not for thé rich estate which was 
mine, not yours—now that you are poor and 
friendless, without even a name you can call 
your own, why not accept that I have given 

‘ou’—why not submit to destiny, and try to 

nd happiness in being my_own, my fondly- 
cherished, dear little wife? You are mine, Ce- 
cile, so why not yield? 

He had brought his chair close to her; his 
eyes glowed; he endeavored to possess himself 
of her hand; she shrunk away, her bosom 

nted, her blue eyes shone wildly in her pallid 
ace. 
“You tell me these things,” she murmured, 
“but you have not proved them. I do not be- 
lieve them—I do not trust you—I feel that you 
are a traitor—that you are attempting to de- 
ceive me—that you are as false as Satan him- 
self. Even if you were the noblest man on 
earth, worthy of my trust and gratitude, 1 
could not be your wife, for I love another and 

you know it. I would not give one hair of Guy 
‘alconer’s head for you and all the acres and 
all the dollars of this great estate which I have 
been taught to think my own!” 

A flush of jealous héat. passed over his 
swarthy face; but he laughed low. 

* And this gay and dashing lover of yours— 
this rattle-pated young Falconer — you are 
foolish enough to dream, then, that he will 

rize this little white hand when it comes to 
him, empty!—that the nameless child of un- 
known parents will be as dear to him as the 
flattered and pampered young heiress!—that 
those haughty parents of his, money-worship- 
ers and purse-proud members of a. codfish 
aristocracy, will welcome the penniless beggar- 
maid as‘warmly as they would have welcomed 
Herbert Wentworth’s proud daughter? Ha-ha! 
You do not know this groveling world, fair 
cousin! Be wise in time. Recognize my gene- 
ace my unselfish love, and try tolikeme. I 
will be satisfied with ever so little of your coy 
affection, at first.” 

“ Hush! such words are as useless as they are 
torturing. _ Hurley Cloyne, if these things 
which you have told me are true, give me the 

roofs. What are your bare assertions to me? 

demand the evidence.” 

“You shall have it, plenty of it; evidence 
that would convince any jury—bafile any law- 
yer who might seek to dispute it. But, my 
dear, itis half-past seven! You declared you 
must quit my house at that hour!” : 

“Mr. Cloyne, for mercy’s sake, show me your 

roofs. I must have them!” 

“Even at the risk of that dainty reputa- 
tion?” 

“Atany risk! Do not drive me quite wild. 
Remember what I have suffered this past 
week!” 

“And 1!” he exclaimed, a little savagely— 
‘*have I not suffered! A man who deems him 
self wedded to you, Cecile, cannot bear your 
scorn without some pangs. But, there—I will 
say no more on that subject, for a little while. 
I will get the papers I have to show you. They 
are ready and waiting for you—the lawyers— 
the world. Remain here a few moments while 
I run up to my room for them.” 

He left the door open as he hastened out into 
the hall; she heard his light steps mounting the 
wide stairs; she pressed her hands to her throb- 
bing wes to steady her whirling brain:—two 
pictures floated before her dry, burning eyes— 
the, picture of Guy Falconer turning awa 
from her becatse she was no longer Cecile 
Wentworth, the, heiress—and of her father as 
he looked when his true heir and own son came 
home to him to claim the inheritance destined 

‘or her. 

The turn of Fortune’s wheel! How had she, 
a gay and joyous little butterfly, been broken 
at this chance turn of the cruel wheel! She was 
crushed—she was one great pain, body and 
soul, but she must knew more—know all—know 
what complication of circumstances had set the 
wheel in motion. 

In three minutes the new heir returned witb 
a bundle of papers. ; 

Drawing a table on which a lamp burned 
between their two chairs, he untied the package 
and took out first an old newspaper, the Lon- 
on Sai ig — May 8th, tt this he ang 4 

ile, pointing to a mar paragraph in 
the list of marriages, that she might read for 
herself. This was‘it: ; 


“On May sixth, in Great Torrington, in the county 

of Devon, Herbert Wentworth, of the United States, 

— Tresyliian Cloyne, of Harcourt, Great Tor~ 
mn,’ 


When she had brooded over that in silence for 
a few minutes, he gave her another paper, also 
the London Times, and looking. nearly as 
ancient. There was a marked paragraph in 
a also, among the advertisenents,.which 
read: “nd 

"In the High Court of Justice, Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Division, (Divorce).—To Herbert Went- 
worth, late of Great Torri n, county of Devon. 
Take notice, that a citation ng date June Ist, 
1850, has issued under the seal of the Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, Divorce Registry, at the instance of Maud 
Tresyllian Wentworth, of Great Torrmgton, in the 
county of Devon, citing you to apear in the said 
Court within eight days after the service thereof, 
then and there to answer her petition filed in the 
same Court praying for a judicial separation, and 
such citation contains an intimation that in default 
of your so doing the said Court will proceed to bear 
the said petition proved in due course of law and to 
pronounce sentence thereon, your absence notwith- 
standing, Jos Grocwapr, Regist: ary. 

‘*Buank AND Berts, 6 Center Court, Temple, Lon- 

don, Petitioner's Solicitors,” 

‘‘T was born,” said the new heir, as be took 
back the paper, ‘‘in September, 1849; and am 
the only and legal son of Herbert Wentworth. 
See, here is the paper in which my birth is an- 
nounced; and here are documents which my 
mother—my poor, wronged mother—sacredly 
a and bequeathed to me—her army magne 
tificate, a copy of the registry of my birth, and 
several others, which you can go over at your 
leisure—among them a number of letters which 

between my parents before and after 
my birth. Sbe did not succeed in obtaining the 
divorce for which sho petitioned—it_was very 
difficult in those days. to obtain a divorce in 
England—though if ever a woman was entitled 
to one she was. This failure to procure a legal 
separation made the marriage which Herbert 
entworth contracted in America three years 
later an Tegat marriage; so that you, my 
proud Cecile, had you been truly the daughter 
ot Herbert and his second wife, Cecile Went- 
worth, would have had no rights in the inheri- 
tance which I could not dispute and wring 
from you, The second Mrs. Wentworth never 
had any children, most fortunately. Atter she 
had been married two or three, years some pe- 
euliar -cireumstances induced her to adopt a 
certain girl-baby; she and her husband were 
abroad at the time, and when they returned 
with their infant heiress no one was told, or 
ever guessed, but that the little Cecile was their 
own child. But my mother knew it—knew the 
parentage of the adopted heiress. Her bitter 
wrongs, her burning jealousy, urged her ever 
to keep track of the man who had deserted her 
and to hunt out every.act, open or secret, of his 
lite. And what she learned she putdown in a 
diary for her own edification and the enlighten- 
ment of her'son, when he should be old enough 
to comprehend. However, she died when | was 
barely twelve. The packet of paper's she had 
made up and sealed for me was placed for safe- 
keeping with a friend until I should attain the 
age of twenty-one. 

“And now to po omer the deep surprise 
which overeame Herbert Wentworth when I 
made my appéarance here, three months ago, I 
must tell you that my mother--perhaps from 
some foolish fear that 1 might be put out of the 
way, or froin some studied of future 
revenge—had utterly decei him by sending 
him a printed ‘and written account of my death, 
at the age of two years, all these years he 
had never suspected that I was living and grow- 
ing up to seek reparation, in time, for my own 
and my mother’s wrongs. Why? Ask those who 


| remember back for twenty years!. The Went- 


worth estate, though ancient and honorable, was 
greatly 1mpoverished—it was from Maud Tre- 
syllian Cloyne, the orpban heiress of Hareourt 
—that this scoundrel representative of. an else 
honorable raco, took the money to rehabilitate 
his failing fortunes! _ Her money restored this 
picturesque mansion, adorned these magnificent 
ds, puid off the debts of a apenaibints, and 
eft a balance in bis treasury } ‘ou wonder 
that he left me. his heir? Not willingly, even 
now—but under my compulsion, And the only 
way he could tlrink of to keep you, his darling, 
in your high place, was to bring about a mar- 
riage with that cast-off son of bis whom he had 
so long been glad to believe in his grave: , 
‘The mills of the gods grind slowly; but they grind 
exceeding small.’ i 
And now, my sweet, you see what madness it 
would: be for you to. leave Wentworth Place 
and go forth friendlessy a leaf on the wintry 
wind of misfortune, to be blown who knows 
where? Stay with me, my beautiful one, and 
share with me all that I have to bestow. Tlove 
ou desperately. I warn you, if you choose to 
eave we, that I shall pursue :you with all the 
vindictive energy of my nature; you will find 
any path you may choose full of thorns. [am 
an ardent lover; and a terrible hater.” 

He looked it! Afraid of him, overwhelmed 
by the revelations of this evening; forced to 
believe much, yet feeling intuitively that there 
was great deception somewhere—that her ta 


accepted 5 
alone will keep them lively—poor Cecile!’ 


£0. 


ther had néver been so black as he was here 
painted, and ‘that this man before her was prac- 
ticing some deep duplicity; with only timid 
Mrs. Kenneth: to consult—deserted, friendless, 
forced to accept him as a husband or, to. fly 
from him at ente, Cecile sat there, trying to 
control-her‘confused thoughts. : 

‘Shall Tread you the letters?” 

“Not to-night—I cannot bear any more to- 
night,”’—and then into the innocent heart of the 
girl came a portion of that woman’s cunning 
which isgiven to the weak and helpless for their 
own defense against suvage enemies, “Read 
them to me to-morrow, Turley. Indeed, [am 
utterly worn ont. Let me go tomy room, And, 
Hurley, if Lam to be your wife, I know that you 
are enough of a gentleman to. summon the 
bishop to-morrow, and have the incompleted 
ceremony completed, indisputably, with proper 
witnesses. You will forgive me if I do not care 
to meet you again until then.” , 

She arose, slim and pale and lovely,in her 
black dress. His eyes sparkled with hope— 

“You are an angel, Cecile! Of course, you 
shall have things your own way.” 

“ Good-night, then, Hurley.” 

* Aw revoir, my darling!” his dark face glow- 
ing. ; 
** Au revoir,” she echoed, looking at him with 
a strange, faint smile. cya 

And then-she crept away slowly, slowly, 
through the great hall and up the noble stair- 
case, on, to her own room—that' lovely, laxu- 
rious chamber, where, all the years of; her 
young life, she! had had such glad fancies »by | 

ght. A 


day and such sweet sleep by ni 
nto thet familiar refuge she locked herself, 
and, standing by the window, her black figure 
flooded by the white moonlight, she strove. to 
think what was to’ be done, 

From the resolve to do and dare that was 
quickly formed, what fated consequences were 
to follow! . : : 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE STILL FORM AT THE GATE. 


i “NowIshallsleep . _. 
No longer dréamless in my sumptuous bed.” 


Guy Favconer had been visiting his con- 
valeseing friend, Maurice. He had gone over 
after dinner, the evening of the day of the 
funeral, to consult Patmore, in whose wisdom. 
he had much more confidence than in his own; 
he found the wounded man comfortably estab- 
lished in an arm-chair, before a grate fire in his 
sumptuously-turnished chamber. ' 

‘It is bitter cold; down to zero within three 
or four,” said Guy, as he entered, shivering a 
little as he stood by the fire. 

‘Ts it? I had-tiot realized it here, Why 
don’t you congratulate a person on his achiev- 
ing an arm-chair, after six weeks in bed?” 

Ido, most heartily. But the truth is, Man- 
rice, ae half insane; I can think of nothing 
but Cecile.” + > : . 

Gena Pe cee cere, think of her,my 
tnd, - J 
‘*Flora sent — these roses; I hope they are 

not frozen; I kept them wrapped in paper. 

No; it is not ‘toolate! ‘That is— Oh, Maurice, 

whatcan I do to rescue her from her present 

ition? God knows, I would like to m 

er to-morrow morning!~-and perhaps J will.” ° 
atmore stared at him in astonishment. « _ 

“I thought she was that scoundrel’s wife, 


Quy. . 

oh Not quite; let me tell you all,” and ina few 
hurried sentences the lover explained how the 
bridal le had not been pronounced man and 
wife, when that tragival accident interrupted 
the cereniony ; how overjoyed.at her escape Ce- 
cile was; that she bad retused to consider the 
broken rites binding and had further utterly 
refused to complete her vows. “She is free— 
freeas air; she lovés me; she detests him. » It 
is dreadful-for her to’ be there, under the cir- 
cumstances, in the same-house with him. Now, 
¥ shall either advise her, in the morning, tc = 
hersélf at once under the protection, of Dr. 
Thorpe, say; or, I ask her to take me, off- 
hand, for better or worse, and so sure of 
her. I would like to marry her at once; but fa- 
ther is opposed toit—says it will not look well 
wOrT think poartotheris sigbhy Clap thavissit 

“1 think father is rig ; thatis, 
‘she can find suitable: home with some good 
friend fora time.” @ et? iP 


© 4 The heiress of Wentworth Place will hardly 


Jack for friends.” . J 

‘Don’t go off the handle so easily, my boy. 
There isa difference ‘’twixt tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee’—between friends and hicrwoUus 
friends. I think Mrs. Thorpe and the doctor 


are the -ones, bath leave her own 
home at all?’ There's Kenneth ought,to be 
asufficing chaperone.” — 


“Tam afraid that villain will hang around 
and threaten or annoy Cecile. I. want her to 
be where the tongues of gosvips will noth- 
ing to set them in motion, beyond. the fact 
that she-has refused to:marry the man she had 

-to please father. That 


There were many | of the case, and 
Guy’s heart was full. Etter the despair which 


JES eee See 


had. tortured him the day of the wedding, it 
was almost maddening bliss to know theré was 
still hope. ‘He talked on and’ on, with flushed 
cheeks and kindling eyes, Tea was brought in; 
Maurice had his tonic; the fire was replenished, 
and the two young men eatted until the Louis 
Quatorze clock on the mantle-piece softly warned 
them that it was eleven. 

““T beg ten thousand pardons, Maurice, for 


staying so late! It will be just my luck to have | 


made you ill by my thoughtlessness, but m 
heart was so full of Cecile!’ I will say good- 
night this Very minute and be off.” 

‘*‘No harm done, old fellow. I feel all right; | 
and can sleep till I get tired of it. I hope you 
won’t freezs to death going honie.” 

““L[shallrun allthe way, It, was too cold to 
ride, so I walked over. Three miles isn’t much 
ona brisk night, like this, with a good road. 
Well, good-by, till [come to bore you again,” | 
anil Guy hurried away, 

Tn a couple of minutes Maurice beard the hall | 
door close; and his man-servant came in to help 
him undress. 

Meantime, Guy, with only a light overcoat 
that he might walk more at his ease, ran lightly | 
down the avenue to gai the highway. The 
full moon was almost in the zenith. The black 
silhouettes of the trees along the drive lay on 
the ground as distinct as if drawn ia ink, It 
bes bitter cold and very still—a perfect winter 
night. 

_. As he gained the open gates at the end of the 
drive he saw Something black lying motionless 
at the entrance, : 

At first he thought his friend’s Newfoundland 
lay there on guard, 

Approaching nearer, he saw, with surprise 
and some fear that it was a woman, in a black 
dress, lying there, asleep—or dead. Great 
Heayen! on such a night as this!—with the 
thermometer at zero—everything creaking and 
crackling with the intense cold? If she were 
not already dead, it was death to lie there ten 
minutes in such a temperature, , 

As he hastened to her he heard, not far away, 
the rapid thud, thud of a horse’s feet. approach- 
ing: but he did not givea second thought. to it. 

tooping over the prostrate figure, the head 
of which was wrapped in a light shawl, he 
turned up the face to the bright moonlight—the 
fair, fair, lily face of Cecile—wearing the ver 
semblance of death, the long Jashes—sweet, 
curved silken lashes that.he ha always so pas- 
sionately admired—lying without a tremble on 
the frigid cheeks. : , 

‘Oh, God, Cecile, my dart e has ha 
peed Why are you here? Not dead? Oh, ; 

od, not dead!_ Not frozen in this pitiless cold. 
my darling! How.cold you, are! But I will 
warm you on my heart, my own! You shall 
not die! I will not believe you dead! I will. 
carry you to, Maurice’s fire—I will saye you 
yet,”, ; 

Half-insane with mortal terror that his love 


was. lost, inspired, with superhuman strength, 


animal, and was rushing upon him, 
‘Hold! Give up my wife!” 


our wife she is not, 
lain to me that she has 
fled from her own roof to escape your persecu- 
tion, and by Heaven, she shull not appeal to her 
friends in vain.”. 

_ “Give me my wife!” reiterated Cloyne, mak- 
ing a sudden snatch at the slim waist about 
which Falconer had his good right arm. , 

“Ha, hal” laughed Guy, in utter scorn and 
bravado; and putting out his foot unexpect- 
edly, he. trip his opponent, so that he fell 
heavily; then he ran, i 

In an instant Cloyne wason his fect. _ 

“Tf Lonly had my revolver!” he said to him- 
self, Dayenn, py Guy was not ten feet away be- 
fore a hand of steel grasped his shoulder, and a 
voice hissed in his ear: ; ue 
etre is mine. Give her to me!” 

“Take her!” was the brief response; and then 


a tussle began. 

“Don’t you dare hurt the lady!” cried Guy, 
_as Cloyne pulled savagely at her arm. 

“Give her up, then. y injury to her be on 
i a 5 Sapa é 
|. © Devill—to, risk hurting a girl!” groaned 


Gay. “ : iad 
hatishould he do? He saw that, rather than 
return without her, or leave her to, him, this 
man would run the risk of bruising or crushing 
the delicate girl over whom Hoey were quar- 
reling, . All of 4 sudden he raised 
sent out a ringing cry for help, 

“ Help! help pr . - 

Patmore’s man heard it, as he was fastening 
up the house,. ; . : 

nan instant,his voice was heard in reply. 

““You have the best of me this time,” said 
Cloyne, with an oath. ‘‘I don’t care to be 
caught here in such a contest; so 
you, Falconer; and remember that [ am not 


foot, so late at night?” 


is voice and 


-by to’ 


one who permits another man to interfere in his 
business, Keep your mouch shut, if you'ean, 
and send that girl home to morrow.” 

His horse had stood quietly where its master 
had dismounted; in a half-minute he was on its 
back again, and dashing out of ‘sight, in the 
shelter of the wall which surrounded Maurice 
Court; while the servant was hurrying to the 
side of the young gentleman. 

“Tt is Miss Wentworth; I am afraid she is 
frozen to death,” explained Guy, 

The man helped him to carry the light form 


| in and lay it on a heap of rugs before the fire in 


the hall. 

“Brandy, and a spoon, Allyn.” 

No, it was not death; nor was Cecile at al! 
dangerously cold. In her flight, she had grow: 
faint from fasting and excitement, and ha: 
staggered and fallen at the gates of Maurice 
Court, When she stole away from her home, 
she had designed to reach Doctor Thorpe’s, but, 
in despair of that, fecling her strength failing 
she had turned in there, thinking to ask Mrs. 
Skimper, the housekeeper, for a night’s protec- 
tion, if she could arouse the sleeping house: she 
could not even drag her, failing steps beyond 
the gate, however, for there, all consciousness 
slipped from her, 

She had not lain there over five or s’x min- 
utes when Guy discovered her. 

Almost before a few drops of brandy were 
foreed between her pale lips, Cecile opened her 
dark-blue, wondering eyes and looked dreamily 


| in her lover’s anxious, eager face, 


CHAPTER X. 
UNMASKED, 

“THaNnK God, my darling! 
were dead!” 

It was Guy Falconer’s glad welcome as Cecile 
came out of her oop unconsciousness, back to 
the world which held for her so much misery— 
so much pain, , . 

‘Where am I?” : 

“At Maurice Court; all right and safe, with 
your friends, I had been visiting Patmore, and 
was on my way home. I think the good angels 
brought me here to-night, my darling! Hera 
comes Mrs. Skimper, to make you comfortable. 
Try and take gypsy ening as easily as possible, 
my heart’s love. é will stand by you, ali of 
us —Maurice, Flora, Doetor Thorpe, everybody. 
That maw shall not be allowed to trouble you; 
we will see to that,” 

She smiled faintly, too weak to speak just 


en. 
Mrs, Biiripet brewed her a cup of tea right 
there on the hearth, bringing her master’s little 
silver tea-kettle; and when Cecile’s poor little 
cold feet had been warmed, and she had been 
placed in a great easy-chair as near the fire as 
was comfortable, and had drank the ‘‘ cup that 
cheers,” and even eaten a biscuit, she was much 
revived, : “ 

“Why did you leave 


I feared you 


our, house, alone, on 


'y ventured to ask; 
he had been eagerly watching her every moye- 


.| ment, inraptures to find, the sweet pink color 


coming back to cheeks and lips. 
“ Alas, it is no longer my house! I cannot 
p Pate ou ae Ba bis eg pres, atid 
- uy, Guy, losing my dear 
father 1 lost all! ‘inis A a eral ade 
neyer dreamed there were such things in it— 
even my father! Ah, it is terrible—incredible! 
And Hurley Cloyne!—it is of him Iam afraid. 
Oh, save me from him! I dared not remain 
there until, to-morrow; nor, could I find the 
chance to consult with Mrs, Kenneth, You will 
send for her in the Sra, will you not?” 
Seeing that she was grea’ ly excited—nervous 
to the verge of hysteria—he would not allow 
her to talk on these subjects, soothed her, spoke 
of Flora’s coming to see her, and soon recom- 


, mended Mrs, Skimper to see her in bed. 


Gece ‘me sleep with you, Mrs, Skimper,” 
§, miss, with me? I’m sure you’re wel- 
come, if you can put up with the likeso’me, I 
_reckon she’s scared, poor dear, an’ don’t fancy 
sleeping in a big room all a erself. Some 
folks is nervous about ghosts, Mr. Falconer, an’ 
her own father only buried this very afternoon 
—no wonder!” in an aside to the young man. 
f rl just run up an’ give the sheets a touch 
pe the warming-pan; an’ I’ll be back 
er, : 
Skimper bustled away; the man had 
nak to ein his master of the cause of 
fhe ing about in the house; for a few mo- 
ments Guy was alone with the girl he loved, 
looking into her tired eyes with passionate ten- 


_ He would not tell her of that.little episode 
out.under the wintry moon—how he had battled 
to keep her from him who had ridden pell-mell 
in pursuit of her—uot to-night; she was not fit 
to any more excitement, but in his strong 
young heart he vowed to protect her, not that 
night only, but always from that dastard. _ 
‘Guy, Le strange, strange things to tell 
‘ou:—the was read this afternoon; Hurley 
‘loyne is now the owner of Wentworth Place— 
_of every acre, every dollar that was any, father’s! 
Ihave incredible things “Oh, lam very 
unhappy !—but, come what will, I will never 


an’ see to 


HESS MERCY _ 


stoop to py a favor from ‘him, no, not 
though I die of starvation. In the morning I 
will tell you.” , 

Guy thought best to return home that night, 
as his family might be alarmed ‘at his absence; 
but, after an early breakfast, he, with Flora, 
drove over to Maurice Court, Mrs, Kenneth 
was already there; Cloyne had sent ber. 

The gentle, timid lady was inclined to be his 
advocate. Not that she liked him; but she 
dreaded scenes, she feared scandal, she thought 
whatever ber brother Herbert had advised 
must be right—and Herbert had wanted his 
daughter to be Cloyne’s wife, and had willed 
his property to that young gentleman with the 
beliet that Cecile would consent.to it. 

She was in profound ignorance of the reve- 
lations ‘that Cloyne had made to her niece the 
previous evening; nor did Cecile—faithful to 
thé memory of this man whom she had always 
called father, and had loved with an adoring 
fondness—purpuse to betray the story to any 
one, unless it might be in confidence to Guy, 

That she had been disinherited in favor of 
this Cloyne was sufficiently astonishing; this, 
of course, the world would know as fast as the 
breath of report could carry the fact; this, to 
them inexplicable state of affairs, was being 
discussed'in Maurice Patmore’s luxurious’ sit- 
ting-room, opening out of his bedroom, ‘and 
into which he had caused his reclining-chair to 
be rolled—was being discussed _by the invalid, 
Guy, Mrs. Kenneth, Flora, and Cecile herself, 
not jater than ten’ of that morning, when a 
horse’s hoofs were heard to clatter on the paved 
space below; and presently the man came up 
with the card of Hurley Cloyne-Wentworth, 
which he handed to his master, 

‘‘Hurley Cloyne-Wentworth! Oho! Was‘it 
*so written in the bond,’ that the heir should 
take the Wentworth name with the estate?” 

Maurice looked, half-quizzically, at Cecile; 
but he turned his eyes away when he noted the 
deep, painful blush that swept her lovely face 
—a blush of burning shame for that father she 
had once idolized as perfect. 

“Tt was not in the will,” she murmured. 
“Hurley may be a Wentworth; you know he 
has always called me ‘ cousin.’” 

“Well, shall I see him? I suppose he has 
come here to make a scene.” 

‘You must not, indeed, Mr. Patmore; you 
are not strong enough to bear any excitement,” 
urged Cecile. Sho was pale and trembling at 
the very idea of her persecutor being so near. 

At that instant the door opened and Hurle 
Cloyne stepped in, bowing low to all; rt wit 
an insolence of demeanor that e Guy’s 
blood leap up to the boiling-point. ‘ 

eed beg your pardon, Mr. Patmore, for in- 
truding into your ‘private parlor; an unwar- 
rantable proceeding, under most circumstances, 
I acknowledge! yet I believe the law’of the 
land permits a man to recover his wife, who- 
ever may afford her shelter, and [ have come 
here to find Mrs. Cloyne-Wentworth and to de- 
mand her return to her own domicile.” 

Then he fixed his glittering eyes upon shud- 
dering Cecile— , 

a am, will you come home with me?” 

His words were courteous enough, but there 
was an unpleasant ring to the low, repressed 
tones which made them a threat, 

“Never,” was the proud reply, ‘never! un- 
less you take me there dead. I deny that Tam 

our wife, Even the bishop would not assert 

at I was; and I appeal to these gentlemen to 
protect mein my denial of any power you may 
pretend to have over me.” ‘ 

“* You are safe under my roof,” spoke Ea 
more, ingtly, “perfectly safe, Miss Went- 
worth. He has tio claim upon your obedience. 
I desire to treat, you as one tleman should 
treat another, Mr. Cloyne-Wentworth; but, if 

ou Persist in annoying the young lady, I shall 

obliged to ask my servants to put you out of 

my house, since I am myself in no trim to do 
ra ‘ 


“Tt will not be n ,” returned’ the new 
heir, turning a yellow-white. ‘‘I have no de- 
sire to makea scene, If my wife will not come 
quietly she need not. come at all. I can warn 
her, however, that if I am not to have the bap- 
piness of enjoying her society no other man 
shall enjoy it—and live,” and he turned a 
vicious look on young Falconer, who heap ed 
Savers with rage and the desire to attac 


im. 
Cecile saw the wicked look, and words leaped 
to her lips which otherwise she would never 
have had the courage to utter: . 
¥ “Ifyou want revenge on Mr. Falconer take 
it openly and like a man, Hurley Cloyne—not 
as you took it on Mr. Patmore here, stealing 
into the-woods, like the cowardly assassin you 
were, and shooting him from behind your 
covert, without giving him fair warning.” 
Every eye turned on the intruder in intense 
surprise, who shrunk back a step, glancing 
about like one who puts himself on guard, turn- 
ing sallower, if possible, than before, a beam of 
curious red fire showing in his eyes; for one sec- 
ond the lurking phantom of murder looked. out 
of those deep-set orbs—the next it hid itself in 
the dark soul of their owner—a contemptuous 
smile quivered under the drooping mustache, 
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‘ he answered ‘her lightly, looking ‘steatlily’ at 
er: 

“Ah! is it possible so unjust a suspicion can 
be harbored in so pure a mind? It takes these 


fair-faced, innocent girls to have bad thoughts,” | 


—and he laughed—yet, lord it as he might over 
the sudden accusation, he knew, without’ look- 
ing that way, that Patmore’s eyes were piercing 
him through, 

“Do you refuse to go home with me?” he 
asked, still looking at Cevile. + 


“T do—it is your house, now; and I never ex: | 


pect to enter it again,” 

“Not even as my guest?” 

“Not even as ed guest.” 

“Where shall I send your wardrobe and 
jewels?” 

‘* Here,” answered Maurice, for her; and, as 
he spoke up so quickly their glances—his and 
Cloyne’s—met squarely for an instant, and, 
half-rising in his chair, Patmore exclaimed 
with some excitement: ‘‘I remember, now, 
where it was that I met you, some years ago, 
Mr. Cloyne: there was a Concert for the Bene- 
fit of the Orphans made by the Explosion; 
given by a fashionable and popular member of 
the, bagt London society—the beautiful Lady 
Tresyliian—and you were the tenor singer, 
hired by her from the Italian Opera Company, 
for the occasion—Sims Reeves’s prices being too 
high. You sung well, I remember. If T still 
have the programme—I think I’ have, as I pre- 
served it as a souvenir ofa very pleasant even-+ 
ing—I ‘shall know what name you figured un- 
der then, Mr. Cloyne-Wentworth.” 

The man did not answer him one word; he 
had not even the presence of mind left to bow 
as he quitted the room; but he uttered a few ex: 
clamations it would not do to put om paper when 
he got out under the open sky. 


CHAPTER XL 
A HAPLESS PAIR. 
““My want's at the worst; so why should I spare 
(Since just such a thing my want supplies) 
This little gn with the silky hair 
And the love in her two large eyes?” 

LET us go back four years—to the night of 
that Charity Concert, ae by the ‘young and 
attractive Lady Tresyllian in her new home in 
Kensington—a lovely house, standing in a gar- 
den, and built and furnished according to best 
and latest artistic ideas—a house that was nota 


pi ‘box,’ but ampleas some country villa; 
and all along one side of .it a graceful. wing 
which was only‘one long room—beautifully de- 


corated by Whistler, and having a lofty ceiling 
and polished inlaid floor—used for private the- 
atricals, concerts, or a ball-room, as desired. 
’ Lady Tresyllian was at her best when enter- 
taining in her own house; and to-night she was 
radiant with satisfaction. To be sure, her 
ests had to pay two guineas apiece for the 
Bogor of being her guests on this occasion; but 
the poor orphans needed the aid she was giving 
them, and she was certain that her company 
would get its mongy’s worth before it left her 
enchanting house. .She had secured excellent 
artists to sing, ‘a very celebrated pianist’ to 
lay; a ‘delicious petit souper was being set 
orth in the dining-room; after the concert and 
the suppéer—both sure to be of. the finest—there 
was to follow dancing; no one would think of 
regretting his two guineas; and thé hall was ab- 


solutely crowded with brilliant people. 
Lady ‘Tresyllian liked ne et Americans, 
who had been propertly introduced, when there 


was anything of a subscription nature on the 
tapis; they were so liberal, she found; and she 
was very gracious to young Mr: Maurice Pat- 
more, who had insisted on paying her ten 
pee for his ticket—not for the lay, as 

e-made her feel, but because he was truly 
sorry for thé orphans. 

Maurice, at that time, had only a little more 
than attained his majority; and was' enjoying 
the spending of much* money which had ac- 
cumulated for some years for his ‘benefit; he 
was in for-a year or two of travel and could’af- 
ford to linger in London so Jong as there ‘were 
of the dashing young Lord Polo in Newport the 
of the young ‘olo in Ne C) 
previo season; Lord Polo was very polite to 

in London; among others introducing him 
to Lord lian, and the Honorable Miss 
Maud Posh Lady Tresyllian’s sister—a 
sweet girl, with a blooming English face, blue- 
éved, fair haired, for whom the susceptible 
aurice cherished a romantic feeling fornearly 
six weeks, Which would now make Flora Fal- 
coner’s dark eyes flash were. she to be told of 
it. : * i 


The concert was a charming success in every 
way. Young Patmore had the felicity of tak- 
ing Miss Maud Penrhyn to supper, and, later, 
of having two round dances with her, which 
nearly turned bis head for a week. 

The chief tenor among the singers made an 
impression on ‘him, for two-reasons—first, he 
aL beautifully; secondly, he looked at» the 
lovely Maud more than was well-bred or agree- 
able—indeed, he appeared to sing at her; and 
her alone, in a way rather too marked. He 
was young—not more than twenty-four, and 
hada dark, foreign and peculiar face, far from 


handsome, but ‘witha subtle power about it 
which had its own fascination. It seemed to 
impress the charming girl to whom Maurice 
was devoting himself, and this made him se- 
cretly furious? thus‘it a perc that he came 
so particularly to remark the ‘swarthy tenor 
whose pathetic voice was bewitching half the 
ladies in the room. . 

Soon after that night Patmore’ bade farewell 
to London, and the fascinating Honorable Miss 
Maud; he forgot her, in time; assuredly he for- 
got the nameless tenor first; but that personage 
never 80 entirely forgot him but that he re- 
ealled him to memory instantly when they met, 
that September morning in the sunriy grounds 
of Wentworth Place. 

On the dainty satin’ programmes at Mrs! 
Tresyllian'’s Concert the name of the tenor was 
set down as Alfred Du Riviere; she did not 
know ‘if he were French, Spanish, Ttalian, 
American, or what; he looked foreign, and she 
knew that he sung magnificently, and so she 
had enga him. 

She had found his address to be in rather a 
shabby portion of the city; but a'voice like his 
would soon secure hima fine income, she pro- 
phesied; he was young and would have to grow 
into fame. : 

The tenor'‘did not trifle with the delicacies 
which were furnished him, that evening, at 
supper; he ate like a hungry man, though he 
did it as covertly ‘as possible; and then, not 
having the entrée of the ball-room in the char- 
acter of guest,-he went his way out of the bril- 
liant house and illuminated garden, with his 
handsome fee in his pocket—left the tantalizing 
measures of the deuw temps andthe bright eyes 
of Miss Penrhyn behind him, and walked away 
sullenly into the May night. 

His quick'steps were bent in the direction of 
the railroad dep6t, some distance away it took 
him twenty minutes to walk theré; ina restau- 
rant, near at band, be purchased a pair of 
roasted birds, a couple of bottles of port, a quart 
bottle of champagne and a few choice cigars, 
which he had made into a package aiid took 
with him; after that/he had just time to get'a 
seat in the midnight accommodation train. 
This he quitted, after a few minutes’ ‘ride, in 
one of the various suburbs of the great city, 
made up of little semi-jtetached houses, not 
much bigger thay dove-cotes; and soon knocked 
at the door of one of the ‘smallest.’ It was 
opened by a sleepy, stumbling little maid, of 
fourteen years, who had been napping on the 
Stairs, waiting up to admit bim. 

*** How is your master, to-night?” 

“Tam afraid he’s poorly. Ssus has been 
erying T seen w’en she coom doon last, sir.” 

u Riviere passed on up the narrow, creakn1e 
stairs; there were two doors opening on tle 
landing, each leading into a ro: m, small and 
low, and furnished with the barest necéssaries. 
He tapped on the’door at the left. 

It was opened by a woman scarcely more than 
a girl, dressed in a worn and’ faded silk which 
had ‘once been ‘elegant; the bright light of'a 
well-trimmeéd lamp falling over/her, showed her 
to be acreature of somewhat worn but won- 
derfdl beauty, with a small, pale, perfect face, 
lighted up by a pair of great, dark, luminous 
eyes, full of tenderness and trouble. 

“ome in,” she said, erg rey and soft, **my 
husband will be so glad see you. He has 
been waiting to hear about Lady Tresyllian’s 
concert.” * | * ‘ 

“Is he any worse to-night, Mrs, Zetiner?” 

‘*He is no better.” Oh, the hopeless’ sort of 
ae in which she said it! 

he visitor stepped into the low-ceiled room. 

‘How’ are you, to-night, my friend?” he 
asked of 'a young man, berdly as old as him- 
self, sitting bolstered up in a meager, uncom- 
fortable-looking bed—a young man ‘with the 
hollow chéeks and bo ga bloom ‘of con- 
sumption, with fair, curling hair, damp with 
the sweat of weakness, pushed back from a 
noble forehead; and a look of death on’ fea- 
tures beautiful as those of young Narcissus. 
“Cheer up, Charlie, my boy; I earned some 
money to-ni ht, and. I’ve ‘brought you’ a little 
treat—some birds and champégne—and’ bere is 
a re ate Mrs, Zeuner. I stole it out-of 
Lady Tresyllian’s conservatory, so it is’ quite 
fresh,” and he ‘took from his buttonhdle a ‘lit- 
tle cluster of pink carnations, white roses and 
delicate ferns. “‘Put them in your hair, it will 
please Charlie. And now, let us set forth this 
wonderful feast! There is’ plerity for you, too, 
madame; and when the champagne is opened 
‘I shall ask you to drink to my success. No, 
thanks; I literally stuffed myself, like a goose, 
at the sumptuous little r—ortolans, wheat- 
ears, salad—it was odious to eat so much, but I 
was starved out of my fine manners, I tell you. 
Tl smoke. a cigar, presently, with your lady- 
ship’s permission, if Charlie will join me in that 

rite. There, my boy, does not: your lit- 
tle wife look more as you ysed to know her, 
with that white rose nestled. in her dark hair, 
and that smile in her eyes?” . 

The poor sick fellow. looked up at his worn 
young wife with a world of undying love in his 


too brilliant eyes: 
‘There never was any one quite so lovely as 
you; in all the wide world, Guila! Alfred, you 


aril be good to her wher I am gone, will you 
not 

$$ Wihen gos.ate gone? Don’t talk like that 
to her! hy, when we get you down by the 
Mediterranean you will not know. yourself, 
Charlie, my boy., Warm weather is already 
here—you will revive, now, and when you are | 
better Madame Zeuner will find time to sin 
again, and so make a t deal of money; co 
by September she will be able to take you to Nice, 
where ae will flourish like a green bay tree, 
while she can give concerts there which will be 
attended by all the rich travelers; and I will 
assist at them, mi ing affairs, and being 
chief tenor, too. It will belovely. You remem- 
ber, we were making money—not our fortune, 
exactly, but, at least, we were beginning to be 
comfortable—when you took that unfortunate 
cold after singing in that crowded concert-hall, 
Our poor little madame, here, had to resign a 
profitable engagement, to nurse you. We will 
change all that soon. It is true you have used 
up all the earnings “es had saved; but we will 
begin over again. I must. try and get poop 
pounds and pence together to procure the little 
wife a new dress for the reappearance before 
the public. I — long to see her again in the 
pretty white silk dress, with the white roses.” 

The ‘first tenor” spoke with a glib cheer- 
fulness that scarcel ed for the real article; 
yet the young, girlish wife smiled faintly and 
gratefully, looking at him warmly in the faith 
that he was the hest man and truest friend that 
ever lived: Charlie only looked at her—his face 
glowed,as he murmured in a low, rapturous 
voice: 

“You wore white silk and white roses when 
I saw you first, Guila.. It was in the house of 
that haughty old marchioness. I was tosing, 
but I bad no idea what other music would be 
provare’. Alfred played your accompaniments, 

was rather late and dreadfully afraid the 
irascible old lady would be outof temper. You 
were singing that divine song from Faust, when 
I made my way to the plane, and first saw you. 
Upon my soul, [ thought you to be St. Cecilia’s 
sweet self, wearing ihe ‘immortal .roses’ which 
the angel brought her.” 

‘““T was married in that same white dress 
Charlie. You were so much in love, yeu would 
as give me much time to prepare, you remem- 

r. 


‘Six weeks, was it not, my darling? . What 
was the need of waiting? We kuew each other 
by heart—we loved—and you had need of a 
protector; you were so beautiful, my Guila, it 
was dangerous for you to go about unprotected 
—half the young fellows in London were raving 
about your eyes and your voice. If Lhad known 
what the end was to be I should have left my 
white rose to be gathered by some one better 
able to cherish it. Ah, my sweet, I have 


blighted our bloom very early. 

“Charlie, Charlie, I would rather die with 
you than live with any other in a palace”—she 
pressed her cool pale cheek to his thin, burnin 


ofe. She forgot even thepresence of their frien 3 
whose black eyes glowed with a red fire, as he 
watched her lavish tenderest caresses on her 
dying husband; his mouth quivered, and he 
gnawed at the ends of his long mustache, but 
the 0 Be pernyed, L manent sympatiny— 
it was the wolf’s eyes glowe a r, p 
innocent little Red Riding Hood. > , 

Guila cut up the breast of the bird into bits 
and fed her husband; and held to his feverish 
lips a glass of the port. To nploane Altred she 
si a le glass of the mpagne; after 
which, he finished the bottle a smoked a 
cigar. Al ther, they attempted to have a 
little festivity. The roses were lovely in the 
dusky hair; and a faint, faint bloom came into 
the soft, white cheeks. 

“Sing me, ‘My dearest dear little love,’” 
said her husband, aftera time. She kept back 
her tears and sung it with that rich passionate 
voice of hers, which was like-her young beauty. 
When she had finished it Charlie seemed to Be 
asleep; so the tenor got up and went softly out 
= the young wife’s band silently—and 
went to his own room pepcnen © 

It was not long until he slept thatsleep which, 
like the rain, comes to the just and the unjust; 
he must. have some hours, when a 
cry—wailing, heart-broken, terrible— roused 
him; he sprung out of bed, hastily dressed, him- 
self and hurried into the sick-room. Guila was 
standing in the middle of the room, her black 
hair down: ling over her white gown, her 

eyes wide open and fixed. in a look of awe 
and despair—Charlie was dead—the sweet, sad 
idy] of their young loves was ended. 


CHAPTER XU, 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 
“Once, twice and three times he “as heard it re- 


ated ; 
There's a step at the door, too, his fancy recalls.” 

“‘ MipniGuT! and deuced solitary and ‘spooky’ 
in this big old house! Why are the bells ring- 
ing? Oh, I forgot—it is Christmas morning 
now! Isay with Tennysor: 

‘Ring out the old—ring in the new.’ 
The old has been rung out preter thoroughly, I | 
should say—a little too thoroughly! If Gecile, 


AT HIS MERCY, 


the proud and defiant, were nestling here at my 


‘| side, now, there might be some promise of 


Christmas cheer, Hers is just one of those 
spirited natures I should like to 1% my hand at 
taming! A trifle different from the meek and 
yielding Guila! Yet Guila was rash enough at 
the last, ports desperate little thing! I wish to 
Heaven those shutters did not rattle so!—I’'ll set 
Thomas at them in the morning. And I wish 
to Heaven1 knew-where that little brat was, 
and who had any object in abducting him! It’s 
a.confounded mystery. And I dared not move 
in the matter, for fear of showing my hand. I 
wish I had Jack here; I must send for him. 
Jack is the very fellow I want for confidential 
man-servant. I must ship the whole of the old 
set. With new servants in the house, Jack at 
their head, I shall be independent. if I tele- 
graph to London, I suppose I might look for 

im inside of a month. He would be invalu- 
oe 3 aad those shutters, what a clatter they 
make! 

“Tt must be blowing and snowing tremen- 
dously: a true old-fashioned Christmas; yet not 
just the thing when one has not a single com- 
panion to invite to share the feast, or join him 
in a toast, 

“Never mind; we will soon change af that; 
the owner of Wentworth Place is not going to 
suffer from solitude; friends will crowd about, 
fast enough. 

“Falconer, senior, actually called on me to- 
day—was extremely civil. 

“Well, I have done a pretty successful stroke 
of business in the last three months; I think I 
may congratulate myself! Yet every rose 
must haveits thorn. That insufferable aristo- 
erat, Patmore, is the thorn, in my case. He 
has shown a half-vailed contempt for me from 
the first. How singular that I should have 
found one who had seen me before, the first day 
of my appearance in my new réle! How un- 
fortunate that he should have been the one she 
inquired of about me on that fatal afternoon! 
Nothing so much, in either case, yet, just 
enouee to disquiet me, where otherwise [ 
should feel entirely secure. I wish he were out 
of my way! Now that his suspicions are fully 
aroused he may, ashe is, exert himself to 
do. me an injury. d, the worst of it, I shall 
not dare to do him any injury at present. If 
anything happens to him, even acct , 
ys spittire ile will be sure to lay it at my 

oor. 

“T believe my best pos will be to overlook 
his insults and try and make friends with him, 
1 bave already a little scheme of pevenge sn my 
head, which has come into it since Falconer, 
senior, called here to-day. That old man is a 

tter of money, and a lover of it; I saw it in 

is face. He will scarcely approve of his only 
son marrying a peonfioss girl; so I think that 
easy-going, gay, indolent beir of his will find it 
hard work to reconcile him to the disinherited 
Cecile fora daughter! There will be fun-aliye 
there! “Then, as to Patmore, 1 may interfere 
Shere, too. Miss Flora is a flirt after my own 


rt. 

‘Hark! is that the wind? It is somebody 
singing. How strange! It is one of the female 
servants, of course. Yet it seems to come from 
under these windows. It is not time for the 
‘waits’; nor did I ever hear of their going 
about in this country. 

“ Half-past twelve!—‘the hour when church- 
yards yawn.’ Pshaw! thereis nothing on earth 
or in the regions below that can make my hair 
creep on my head—and why should a woman’s 
nina # Iwill go to the window and find out 
w is, 


Hurley Cloyne—we shall continue to call him 
so—had been sitting in the great leather-cush- 
ioned easy-chair which had been Herbert Went- 
worth’s favorite seat, of an evening, in the li- 
brary. It was rolled into its accustomed .cor- 
ner, and there, after his solitary dinner, he had 
flung himself to brood over the past and future 
on Eve. There was a 
on 


less glance at the news, sipping sherry, and 
steadil 06 ea 


panions he longed 

sighed for the click of the billiard-balls—th 
sound of laughter and jests over the costly 
wines after dinner—to see the t drawing- 
rooms ablaze with light and brilliant with the 
aristocratic co Me of the neighborhood—to 
surround himself with toadies and admirers— 
to feel that he was, indeed, rich and of conse- 
quence. But he must bide bis time— 

“Tam used to it, ’m sure.” he had said to 
himself, philosophically, as he sat there in 
solitude; and then hé had fallen into a rev- 
erie, a swall portion of which has been writ- 
ten here, while the wind blew more ped 
and the thick snow fell in heavy drifts, till 


8 
8 


the clock chimed midnight, and that strange 


| 


music, as of a woman singing, began under his: 
windows and he went to one of them to look 


out. 

The outside shutters had not been closed; but. 
the thick curtains of maroon velvet had been 
dropped before the glass. As he stretched out. 
his Mond to pull-them back, the strains came 
clearly into the very room, and he stood there 
as motionless as if stricken helpless, clutching 
the velvet, his eyes staring, his lips apart;, 
while low, yet exquisitely sweet and clear— 
with that unutterable pathos with which a 
young wife had once sung them to her dying 

usband—came the words of the delicious little 
love-song: 


‘My dearest dear little heart." 


“Tt is Guila, herself,” he said, with an oath, 
when the last note died away; he could not. 
have stirred while the spell of the singing was 
upon him, 

Then, violently enough, he flung hack the 
curtain and threw up the sash of the window, 
thrusting out his head and searching the dark- 
ness in every direction with keen eyes. Truly 
he might say that he was not afraid of any- 
thing, or that phantom music must have awed 


im 
A pray f half-moon was just struggling 
above the bare tree-tops, whose black fimte 
were now clothed in softest clinging ermine; all 
things were indistinct and dim with flying 
snow; there was no one beneath the window or 
anywhere in sight. 
‘Was [ dozing while I thought myself wide 
awake, and did I dream?” 

He knew that he had been awake—that it was 
no dream; and his teeth chattered and his 
hands trembled in spite of that bold assurance 
to himself that he feared nothing in this world 
or the other. ; 

Ashamed of his own fears he flew into a pas- 
sion with himself, slammed down the sash and 
rung for Thomas, who, half-asleep, came in, 

lad to ke told to close up the house and go to. 


“ And, Thomas, I’m certain I heard a wo- 
man’s voice outside. Go out and look about 
thoroughly—it is a sad night for any one_to be 
lost or homeless. Look sharp, and report to 
me. 

The man came in, shivering with cold, in 
about ten minutes, saying there was no one 
about the place; after which Cloyne went up to 
his room, where it was nearly reget ter ore 
he fell asleep. He had things to think about. 
well calculated to keep him awake. ' 
. While the new heir was thus spending his 
evening in solitude, a little group was gathered 
about the yule-log in the fire-lighted hall at 
Maurice Court. It was a great occasion, for it 
was both Christmas Eve and the first time Mau- 
rice had been down-stairs since he was brought. 
in, helpless, and carried up to his room. 

Cecile and Mrs, Kenneth were still his guests ; 
Flora and Guy had promised to dine and spend 
the eve; ere; and had been driven over in 
a sleigh, through the storm, to keep their prom- 
ise. te would have taken a wilder tempest than 
this boisterous flurry to have kept. Guy away 
that night; while Flora was more than willing 
to risk a little discomfort for. the sake of spend- 
‘ing the evening beside Maurice. She had 
ern very fond and very tender, the little 

irt, during his illness, - 

Of course there could be no festivities, with 
that new-made graye lying out in the snow 
over at Wentworth Place, and Cecile in such 
bitter trouble; but Maurice’e eyes had shone 
brighter when Flora came in with cheeks like 
velvety crimson roses.and her dark ringlets. 
blown about her charming face; dnd even Ce- 
cile felt that glow of comfort which comes to- 
the sad heart in the midst of dear and trusted 


friends. 
Mrs, Skimper. seioleing to a new black silk 
and several gold Jes which shé had found on 


her plate that morning, had seen to it that the 
dinner was a success, with plenty of flowers and 
wax candles, to do honor to an extra long 
menu. Afterward, they had coffee served to 
them as they sat about the gone yule-log ; 
and if Flora’s little hand got prisoned in her 
lover’s, after the cups were carried away, no 
one noticed the little accident. 

Guy had come in with a most solemn coun- 
tenance, nor bad its gloom dispelled through 
the cheering ceremony of dining; it was stilt 
dark with a.smileless gloom which il] became his 
fair, frank, features, as the small company sat 
about the fire, Cecile’s wistful, dark-blue eyes 
striving to read his expressive face. : 

“ t is it?? she whispered, as Maurice: 
chatted with Flora and Mrs. Kenneth sat pa- 
tiently wiping her eyes at thought of many a 
Christmas gone forever. 

a b, and more than enough, Cecile! I 
had a high old time with the governor this af- 
ternoon. Floy does not know of it yet.” 

‘Was it about me, Guy?” : 

. “T never knew, till to-~“.v, that I was hon- 
ored by having a father wh a heart tougher 
than sole-leather. It is not right to despise 
‘the author of one’s existence,’ as the say > 
but I told mine, a few hours ago, that Thad a 
contempt for him and his principles.” 


— 


Cecile looked into his flashing eyes and at his 
trembling lips. 

“T know what is the matter,” she said, with 
esigh. ‘‘Iam poor now; and your father does 
not wish you to marry me, urley told me it 
would be so; he taunted me with it,” 

“He dared, did he! Well, I think he will 
find. that, r or not, parents, consenting or 
vs q shall insist on your marrying me, dar- 

ing.’ " 

“Oh, Guy, we must not think of it!” 

‘Indeed, I think of nothing else.” 

“TY know I am only a friendless, poor girl 
now; I aim no longer ‘ the beauty and heiress,’ ” 
—and she held up her drooping head proudly 
while her lips curved with almost contempt as 
she thought of those who, had petted and flat- 
tered her to the last degree--Mr. Falconer, 
senior, first and foremost in the ranks—“ but 
am prouder than ever, Guy, and I will not go 
into a family that does not want me.” 

“What will you do, Cecile? Get your living 
by the sweat of this white brow? y dare say 
you feel like attempting it,” half smiling at her 
through his lugubrious mood. . ‘Jt won’t do, 

Cissy; it won’t do at all. I never will allow 
it!” 

Guy said this. manfully, so that the sad girl 
by his side admired him immensely as he 
straightened himself and looked very deter- 
mined; it was sweet,‘in this new, strange, 
dreadful sphere into which she was hurled, to 
have some one assert his right and intention of 
protecting her, y ’ 

“You are so good—so true and noble, dear 
Guy! But, I shall not have to work very hard. 
I still have my mother’s—or Mrs. Went- 
worth’s,” she corrected herself with a curious 
change of voice—‘‘jewels, worth six or seven 
thousand dollars; with ten thousand out at in- 
terest; and aunt Abby has a little tiny bit of 
an income of her own, so that, both together, 
we can contrive to live in some humble way. I 
can give a few music and painting lessons—” 

“You shall not, I tell you! Iam too proud 
io let you do that. If any, one must wofk it 
shallbe I,. If my father turns us off I can do 
something; I have often thought I was living 
too idle a life. There! we will be poor together, 
my own sweet, so that neither can twit the 
other! That will be jolly—the jolliest’ fun 
alive, Cissy! Don’t you say so?” 

The picture did seem very enchanting to 
Cecile—to live with him she loved, in some 
pretty nest of a home, why, poverty was noth- 
ing!—a mere spice to their simple meals!—a 
cumuing device by which each might prove 
their devotion! Cecile was one who loved pas- 
sionately and entirely where she loved at all, 
Her devotion to her father had been deep as the 
fountains of her life. Now, a devotion equally 

absorbing was’ given to her lover. But her 
pride was stubborn, too. It hurt her cruelly to 
think that Mr. Falconer, who never could make 
enough of her, had now so coldly and selfishly 
cast her off. ‘ 

“T would like it better than anything in the 
world, dear Guy, if it might be ” 

“Aunt Abby, dear good auntie, could live 
with us and give us the benefit of her superior 
bis It would be so awfully delightful, 

issy. ; 
a4 i am afraid auntie has not much wisdom of 
that sort, Guy. She has always been pam- 
red as wellasI, AndI was going on to say, 

hat if would be such happiness; but, that I 

could not marry you, my poor dear darling, 
knowing that your father was unwilling, aoe 
worse, that [ was ruining your prospects,’ 
“Now you do put me out of patience, Cecile, 
What are the most magnificent prospects in the 
world without you, my little sweetheart? I call 
the prospect of having you for my wife the 
only one Icare for! Besides, you need protec- 
tion, Cecile, Think of that man’s persecution, 
so long as you remain as you are now! Think 
of the unkind remarks—why, darling, even my 
own father dared to say to me that it was dis- 
cefal for you to do what you have done!— 
that you were as good as married to that per- 
son—that he was your father’s choice, who 
must have known best what was for your inter- 
est—that it was your. plain duty to have the 
ceremony completed instead of taking refuge 
in another man’s house, and playing the fool 
generally! He said’ you must be as headstrong 
as a Jittle idiot; and that such girls were sure 
to develop into shrews. Jiat was what pro- 
voked me to cal] him an old money-grubber, 
who had no principies higher than lay in the 
qstudy, of how to increase the nunrber of his 
money-bags. He got angry, and I upset a chair 
and broke it, and slimmed _ the door behind me 
as I went out. The idea of his calling you, 
Cissy, headstroog and a shrew and all that! If 
be had rot been my parent I should have 
knocked him down instead of the chair. Just 
asif you were’ not the same sweet angel you 
were before these terrible things happened! I 
can’t abide injustice!” concluded the youn, 
gentleman, loftily; and Cecile thought. she ba 
never seen him look so handsome as when he 
said it. 
“Tt almost makes me indignant enough to 
‘murry you to displease your father,” she said, 
with a mournful smile. 
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“Tht is the sort of spirit I like, Cissy. I 
am determined that you shall be my wife, and 
that very soon. If it can be done no other 
way it shall be done in the Gretna Green fash- 
ion! We will have an elopement and seeret 
marriage in the regular romantic style. I 
don’t care if a hundred fathers make a fuss 
aboutit. There is something worth living for 
besides money in this world. We don’t care so 
much for it, dowe, Cissy? You have given up 
ba inheritance and I am willing to do the same 

y mine, Only so you love me and keep true to 
me—that is all I ask; we will come out all right, 
somehow,” 

‘T shudder when I think how near I was to 
becoming that man’s wife! Guy, it is a terrible 
thing to say, but, not_eyen to have my father 
back with me, would I take those false, wicked 
vows again! I thank God that I was saved 
from a completer periary' Not even to save 
distress to a worshi parses ought a girl to 
take on herself a life which must be a livin 
lie. I scarcely realizéd it—I thought less o 
myself than papa—until the moment came.” 

** Are you not still afraid of this fellow?” 

‘* Afraid as death of him, Guy! Iknow alht 
he bas not given me up. | know not whatt 
shall do when [ go away from here; I am full 
of terror lest he give me trouble as soon as I 
am out from under this roof.” 

‘“You shall not leaye here until I have the 
right to protect you, Cecile, 1 will bring a 

oung clergyman, whom I know, to this house, 

fore many days, and after that, as your hus- 
band, I shall have a right to defend you.” 

His hopeful, ardent words sounded very sweet 
to her. ‘They were so young and fond, these 
lovers, they could not half believe in the danger 
brooding near. ‘ 

They thought tothwart a man like Hurley 
Cloyne: aman with all the power of hiS sex 
and of money on his side, determined to make 
this orphaned girl indubitably his wite—not-be- 
cause he loved her, but because in a union with 
her there was a certain ‘safety—a promise that 
the double life he was leading should go on un- 
eye 

That he had remained silent and inactive for 
pret dye was no sign that he had retired from 

e field, 


% 


CHAPTER XIil. 
| AN UNEXPECTED CHRISTMAS GUEST, 
“They nod and change glances, that pale man and 


woman, 
For they both are well known to each other.” 
A tigress, comeliest of the forest. —ARNOLD., 


Huriey CLoyne came down late to his 
Setting te I th ie pa eet - aes 
ge sleep; the cheery clarion of chanti- 
cleer had sounded for four o’clock of Christmas 
morning before he became oblivious of certain 
unpleasant memories and apprehensions; conse- 

ently it was ten and after—the bells were 
Huging in the distant village for church—when 
he entered the grand ipo er and glided, a 
lonely figure, to the far end, nearest to the gen- 
erous fire which gave a warm tone to the oak 
paneling, the carved clusters of fruit on the 
ae ceiling, the glittering silver and 


painted porcelain of the table service. 
As table, laid for one, was rolled almost 
up to the ch hearth, for the morning was 


still snowy and blustering; Ruggles stood by it, 
ready to ring for breakfast when his master ap- 


peared. : 

Poor Ruggles! he had wi away a furtive 
tear a moment before—for he had liked the old 
master well and helped him keep many a holi- 
day in times gone by; now he turned to the 
young gentleman, saying pleasantly: 

“T wish youa pga ‘istmas, sir,” 

Hurley stared at him as if he had taken a 
liberty; then, bethinking himself, drew from 
his pocket a wallet which he tossed to the man, 
sa ng indifferently: 

“There are a couple of hundred dollars in 
yt believe; divide among you, as you see 
fit. This is a sorry Christmas; there can be no 
noe xy i but you must'make yourselves com- 

or Thaak sir,” responded Ruggles, “ 

: mk you, m uggles, ‘‘ we 
will share Your present equally,”—but to him- 
self he was thinking—'‘ He threw it at me, like 
a bone to a dog: He's not like him we have 
lost, He pretends to be sadly afflicted, but I 
miss my guess if this ain’t the merriest Christ- 
mas he’s ever spent!” ; 

The young master, meantime, was reflect- 


ing: 
f How ay to haye found that ready money 
in the desk! I should have cut a sorry figure, 
without a penny until the will is probated, It’s 
my cue to be liberal, at least at first; one can 
purchase good-will easily by a little display of 
generosity.” 

‘Here’s the morning paper, sir. Will you 
have breakfast immediately ?” : 

“Pm quite ready, Ruggles.” ; 

Hurley Cloyne in his velvet dressing-gown, 
with the leaping flames casting a rnddy glow 
over his swarthy face, the small round tuble 
drawn up in front of him, glancing over the 
news while the deferential butler placed an 
elaborate and perfectly-cooked breakfast before 
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him; the wide acres of Wentworth Place, 
spreading owey. from the long windows of the 
somber, dsome room—might have laughed 
to himself sardonically tu contrast this morning 
with that of one year ago. 

A broiled woodcock on toast, with a delicate 
French omelet, first craved his attention and 
drew him away from the gossipy items of the 
newspaper; the large Sevres cup of creamy 
chocolate, frothed and delicious, just suited his 
taste; he began to forget the haunting tremors 
of the night and to be having a very pleasant 
time, indeed. 

“There is nothing succeeds like success,’” he 
thought to himself, gayly. But there is another 
motto to match that, Mr, Hurley Cloyne-Went- 
It is this—‘‘ Man proposes, God dis- 


worth. 
poses,” 

As you enjoy your bird and sip the foam 
from your Sevres cup, there is whirling toward 
Wentworth Place as swiftly as the drifted snow 
will permit a closed carriage from Kirkland 
Station; it turns in at the gate, and struggles 
on through the long drive, overarched ty 
feathery branches of snow-laden elms—for the 
men have as yet cleared but a small portion of 
the avenue and the snow is still falling—till it 
reaches the swept paved space in front of the 
entrance; then the hired coachman, Nbr! to 
his ears in a big muffler, leaps down ‘and opens 
the carriage-door and a lady springs out, with- 
out touching the thick-mittened hand he offers 
to aid her; she has the price of the drive ready 
in her glove, and she gives it to him, and then, 
with a quick look about and up at the great, 
calm, stone mansion, with the English ivy 

een at its turrets and its substantial tower 
ooking as if built for all time, she goes up the 
broad steps guarded by their grim stone lions, 
and pulls the bell with a vigor which brings 
Thomas speedily to the door. 

Three minutes later that official appears, 
walking pag as if his master was not to be 
disturbed at the important ceremony of break- 
ir in the dining-room, and says, equally 
softly; 

i R lady to see you, sir.” 

“Who is it?” asked Hurley Cloyne, in some 
surprise; his face flushes slightly with the hope 
that it is Cecile coming to surrender. 

“T never saw her before, sir; she came from 
the station in a carriage, and forgot to mention 
ker name,” 

‘You should have asked her,” harshly. 

Instantly Thomas’s recollection went back to 
that evening in September when the gentleman 
now reproving him had come to Wentworth 
Place as unexpectedly as this woman, and had 
expressed to him a preference for making a 
footman of himself and carrying in his own 


‘* Yes, sir,” he said, meekly enough, however, 
a a | Be rrevte oad sir, ? 
ich proved entirely unnecessary, since the 
lady, having thrown aside the heaviest of her 
wraps, followed his footsteps without cere- 
mony, and was now gliding down the long 
room toward its occupant, her charming little 
hat, all feathers and finery, perched back on 
her light curls, her cheeks red as roses with the 
cold, her sleepy-looking, amber eyes slowly 
opening a trifle wider under their heavy fringes 
and emitting a single golden flash as they 
hted on the man she had come to see, 
eshall have to make a hundred apologies 
to our readers for repeating the term by which 
he welcomed her; he simply leaned back in his 
chair, turned several colors, and ejaculated: 


“The devil!” 

Thomasand Ruggles glanced furtively at each 
other, but this curious ag ey did not discon- 
cert the preter. woman in the least. Her light, 
low laugh rung musically through the rich som- 
berness of the room: 
no! only Rachel Cloyne,” she said. 
here some time, 


appetite.” 
he new heir choked down a bad word that 
leaped to his lips—for the servants were present. 

“Set a chair for my aunt, Mrs. Cloyne, Rug- 
gles, where she cau warm ‘her feet; and order 
another bird and some more of the hot gallette. 
What will you have, aunt Rachel—tea, or a cup 
of this chocolate?” 

“Chocolate, please. My tastes are so similar 
to yours, Hurley,”—she Yh him a mocking 
glance as she said it, an be pe again—that 
sweet, and yet hardly pl laugh. 

She} was a tty woman, beyond dispute; 
she had a pretty way of warming her slender 
feet on the low brass fender—a pretty way of 
drawing off her little gloves, and of thanking 
Ruggles for her chocolate. She might have 
been thirty, yet was so slender and chic she 
would have passed for thre or four years less. 
fler movements were slow and full of indolent 
grace; her figure was lithe, her hair and fn 

ad a tawny tinge; now that the kiss of the 
frost’ had faded from her cheeks, she was of a 
creamy paleness; her eyes were almost heavy, 
except when they lightened suddenly; she had 
a lazy smile, and she seemed rather delicate, 


| 
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AT HIS MBRCY. 


and, yet there was the hint of a certain feline 
strength under her sleeping softness, 

“You did not.expect me, did you, Hurley? I 
ta to give you a pleasant surprise—so nice 
of me! 

“tam fond of surprises,” he muttered, gazing 
at her not very lovingly. 

‘Yes, I remember that. You sometimesplan 
them yourself, It you haye any maids about 


this grand house of yours, Hurley, please have | 


them directed to. prepare.me a room or two., I 
have come to stay,” . 

The black mustache quivered, and the white 
teeth bit viciously into the lip under it; but the 
sharp eyed Ruggles was looking on, and he 
forced himself to say: 

“You do mea kindness, aunt Rachel; I find 
the place lonely, just now, asT am in mourn- 
ing, and cannobask much company. Ruggles, 
we can dispense with further attendance.” 

Indeed, his appetite had been quite destroyed; 
he played with his knife as if he would much 
preter cutting somebody’s throat with it 
even to carving a woodcock with the brains 
done toa turn. But the lady was hungry, and, 
slowly, and quite at her ease, made a satisfac- 
tory breakfast. Ruggles accepted the sugges- 
tion to retire, though he would have preferred 
his interesting study of the pair, and their con- 
versation, to his duties in the pantry. There 
was a dead silence for a little time after the 
butler had withdrawn; the lady ate and drank 
and gazed, with her, sleepy smile, full into the 
angry, restless black eyes of her vis-a vis; he 
was the first to speak; ‘ 

**How came you here?” 

‘« By the usual route.” 

“How dared. you come?” 

A little hint of scorn in the indolent smile 
was the only answer., 

“You must g° away; at least for the present. 
In a few days I shall haye some money, and I 
will give you an allowance, which will enable 
you to live handsomely somewhere else.” 

‘T prefer to live here,” ” 

“Tt may be awkward for me.” 

“Why so? What-more natural than that 
your aunt should be called on to give a femi- 
nine head to your fine establishment? I think I 
shall enjoy the. company .of. your aristocratic 
friends. shall expect you, to dress me su- 
perbly, Hurley, and give me a chance to have a 
good time, it will partially atone forsome very 
bad times Ihave had.” 

‘You seem to have flourished,” he remarked, 
eying her handsome trayeling dress, 

‘* | hada little good luck in the autumn, which 
soon deserted. me, I gave the driver who 
brought me. here a part of my last ten dollars. 

rou have feathered your nest finely, Hurley.” 

“Yes, I halve feathered it pretty well, Rachel; 
Iam satisfied.” : 

“T shall enjoy my réle of aunt, Alfred— 
there! excuse me!—the name will slip out occa- 
sionally,” 

“Ofcourse! You will doubtless contrive to 
have it slip at. the wrong time! If any such lit- 
tle accident occurs it will be as much your loss 
as mine!” 

‘‘ You may.trust my discretion. I knew you 
had a soft thing, of it, Hurley, but I did not 
dr of anything so magnificent asthis.” _ 

tee ‘ou have satisfied your dainty appetite 
we will retire to the library, out of earshot of 


the , to discuss. the situation.”) . 

cP hail finish my breakfast presently; do not 
be impatient, my nephew.” . 

“*Cool as Luciter hin 
Cloyne, under his breath, ‘ I cannot, imagine 


anything that, would spoil her appetite.” . 
q You have an excelent cook. ” she remarked, 
at her ease. . 2 


! Yowmans quite capable of deciding that,” he 
retorted. ' 

‘Oh, I love all the good things of this world! 
If we don’t have what we want, in this life, 
what’s the use of living?,, ‘Look out for Num- 
ber One,’ is a wise way of getting on. You 
have always followed ‘that banner. with a 
strange device.’ Well, lam comfortable, now, 
my dear nephew—though it hardly agreed with 
my. constitution to rise at seven this. morning, 
and face a gona and a snow-storm before 
breakfast. Shall we adjourn to this library of 
which you speaks while my apartments are be- 
ing prepared{”? 

“T forgot togive ary orders. about them,” 

“Time enough. Only remember, I am fond 
of the sun, and have them on the south side, 
and as hot.as toast. I am a creature of the 


tropics, who cannot endure the cold,” and she. 


shivered charmingly as she glanced out through 

the great plate-giass panes, at the down-flutter- 

ing snow, which, lay as softly over everything 

as the white feathers of doves, “Iam sorry 

you are in Mourning, my nephew—such a pity 

@ lose, any time in beginn: to enjoy our- 
ves! 

“One has to_pay for his pleasures, you see! 
The late Mr. Wentworth was.a most estimable 
man: He committed a few follies in his youth; 
but he outlived them; and I am not the one to 
complain of them, A father whocan leave his 
son such an estate as this should be kindly re- 
membered.” 

She looked up at him rather suddenly with 


those amber eyes; they had reached the library 
by this time, and he escaped their steady scru- 
tiny. by turning to close the door. 

“Take a chair by the fire,” he said, and went 
over and shut the deor into the study also; then 
he came back and threw himself into the large 
leather chair which was his favorite seat. 

** Was he your father?” she'asked him, in that 
light, easy tone of ‘hers, asif the question was 
one of little consequence; he laughed. 

“You remember in the old days when I was 
sometimes cold and you were always bungry; 
when we came away from the shabby little con- 
certo with our small wages in our pockets, to 
our dreary attic rooms, J used always to assure 
you that 1 was born heir to somebody’s aristo- 
cratic heritage, and that I should come into it 
before many years? I felt in my bones that I 
had a rich and noble father—if I could but dis- 
cover him—and I was rightin my presentiment; 
a strange but happy accident revealed him to 
me in the nick of time.” 

Her steady, smiling:gaze dwelt on him while 
he was speaking. 

“T used to think you were jesting, Hurley.” 

“‘T made a jest of it, of course; but I was in 
earnest. When a chap grows up, not knowing 
who or what he is, or even his right toa name, 
what is there to prevent his selecting one that 
pleases bim?—selecting his parentage and posi- 
tion? Herbert Wentworth. reccgnized me as 
his son—treated me as such—and Jeft me his 
property. He ought to know. He left me the 
young lady, also, whom he had adopted, in his 
despair of ever recovering his darling lost heir. 
She is a handsome girl, amiable and will make 
a passable wife; though, unflatteringly to me, 
she does not like the idea.” 

“T wonder at that,” said his listener, with 
just one tawny gleam of light from under her 
indolent eyelids. 

‘Thank you; I felt that you would be ‘sur- 

rised; it is accounted for by the fact that she 
a lover before I arrived on the scene. It 
makes her a trifle vicious; but I shall tame her 


in good time.” ; 

“Don’t let her interfere with my comfort, 
and I wish you joy.” 

“T think you can hold your own, my aunt, 
And I dare say Cecile will not deny you your 
little privileges—your south rooms, your bottle 
of champagne at lunch, and your cigarétte, 
after.” | 

“That is all very charming,” and the lady 
studied the fire for a while. ° 

Hurley Cloyne leaned back in his comfortable 
chair and waited, a sinister smile curling the 
mouth under the ing mustache; he knew 


| that his fair invader had not finished her cate- 


chism., p : 
; an question he was waiting for came at 
ast. 

‘What has become of her?” 

“Of whom?” _ . 

“Of your wife?” ; 

“T have no wife, At least,'so Cecile, the 
blue-eyed, declares; though I dispute her, and 
am about to serve a process on her harborer for 
her recoyery. I consider Cecile Wentworth as 
my wife. You see, the ceremony of marriage 
was not entirely tompleted when, the old gen- 
tleman fell dead, It was awkward. I wish he 
had delayed the grand’ tableau for five min- 
ates. Yet I consider her as my wife, and:am 
going to the city to-morrow to consult a law- 
yer, Ifhe agrees with me, Ishall demand her 
in due Tegal form. Either tbat, or I shall in- 
yeigle her into this house (or some other fayor- 
able premises) and give her the choice of 
remarried in what she considers good form by 
a priest I shall provide for the occasion, or of 
pie with me in what she chooses to regard as 
an illegal way. .My procedure will depend on 
the advi of my lawyer.” ‘ 

_ “But you have not answered my question, 
my dear friend.” , . 
‘What question, pray?” ith : 
ow | become of the lovely, clinging 
innocent little dark-eyed widow you m ried 
three yearsago?” — 

“The singer, Guila, with a voice like a nest 
ar age es?? » 

‘ es bs 


“I never married her. Do you think I would 
be such a fool?” - | 
_ “Tt looked like it; you were excellent 
friends.” « " ; 

“She was so friendless after Charlie Zeuner 
died—penniless, too—I did what I could for her, 
thatisall. I believe she thought she could do 


better in America, or heard of some friends in’ 


Baltimore—L have heard nothing of. her after 
she left London”—he was a cool fellow, this 
Cloyne—bold and the boldest—but his eyes re- 
fused to brave the steady, merciless of the 
woman on his hearth as he uttered this last 
sentence. She made no remark, and he went 
on—‘‘ Was that you, Rachel, singing under my 
window last night?’ : 
“Yes,” she laughed, while be drew a breath 
of relief. “I got in to Kirkland. by a late 
train, and walked—actually -valked out here; 
but I altered my mind abous arriving at Mr. 
Hurley Cloyne’s residence in such humble style 
and trudged back again. I thought I would 
give you a hint of my vicinity, however, and 


sung one of our old songs, of the concert days,” 
ue : P 

“Oh, I heard the singing and dreamed fnere 
were ghosts about.” 

“Yes? Guila used to sing it sweetly, T re- 
member.” 

Presently a maid announced that madame’s 
rooms were ready. 

““T will go and inspect them,” exclaimed the 
amber-eyed lady, showing some animation. 
“Tf they are not sunny and luxurious | shall 
ask you tochange them. I shall have to deny 
myself nothing while I have so generous a 
a the 

he new heir looked after her with something 
of fear and more of hatred. 

‘Another enemy to watch! I scarcely 
thought of her. This is a surprise, truly. 
Now, more than ever, I am resolved to make 
pie my wife; after that, ‘let him laugh who 

ns. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A FATHER'S WRATH. 
“* Tis my will as lady free, not to wed a Lord of 


igh, 
But Sir Guy of Lintiged.’”’ 
“* Little hand and muckle gold close shall lie within 
may hold.’” 


Out under the first light of the stars faintly 
striving to pierce the rosy vail of sunset, in the 
shadowy meeting of night and day, when the 
translucent twilight is stillsoftly le, walked 
the pair of young lovers up and down, back 
and forth, on the paved walk of the terrace 
about Maurice Court, The evergreens were 
heavy with snow, the lawn white with it; a. 
flock of twittering chickadees had been picking 
crumbs which Cecile had thrown to them until, 
in a sudden alarm, they bethought themselves 
that it was getting too dark for them to find 
their nesting-places, and so flew away, swiftly 
chattering. 

It was almost the first time Cecile had been 
fresh air and a half-hour’s 
exercise since that terrible day and more ter- 
rible cae of Herbert Wentworth’s funeral. 
Guy come to. the door and asked her to. 
wrap up and come out fora little talk. The 
cold air felt sweet on her face; the sky and the 
snow-covered earth seemed beaytiful; a 
by Guy’s side, her soft little hand slippe: 
through his arm and nestling in bis firm, warm 
clasp, the poor child felt almost happy. Her 
heavy loss, her strange trouble, had come on 
her all the more overwhelmingly that never 
before had there been anything but sunshine in \* 
hersky., The crushed heart was aching +o fur- 
lornly, that her lover's tenderness seemed so 
much dearer and more necessary. 

“And now, Cecile, my own, you must not 
say one word against it,” he was murmuring, 
as he bent close to the sweet hooded face, his: 
own flushed with gladness and the earnestness 
of his plea; ‘‘I feel that itis the best way. 1 
will come for you, at this hour to-morrow even- 
ing, with a closed carriage; Flora will be in it: 
and we.will ask you to come fora short drive. 
It is only four miles to the Methodist, parson’s, 
who bas ea. to make you my brave, dear, 
noble wife.” 

He spoke eagerly but not burriedly—as oné 
with a resolve to do and dare what was wu - 
most in his mind. She trembled, and her fast: 
heart-beats at those words—oh, so sweet !—“‘ My 
dear, noble wite!”—betrayed her mingled hope, 
fearandlove. |... ; 

“*We can be married and back here before 
the dinner-hour; and no one but Flora need 
know, just at present. I want you safely mar- 
ried to me, so thatif that villain attempts to 
make trouble I may have the right to defend 
you; at the same time, my heart’s darling, it: 
may be best to keep very quiet about it, to 
avoid gossip and excitement; arid also his 
anger; since, of course, if he wishes to keep the 

e, itis better to. do nothing to exasperate 
im. If matters go on al) right, then it shall 
be as if we were not married@ until next sum- 
mer, my sweet. Noone but Flora will dream 
how lucky I am, and we will hayé our happy 
secret to comfort us. I feel quite sare that my 
father will come round long before that and 
invite you to our home; if not, I will find a. 
little home for us somewhere. 
ready to come when I call for you to-morrow? 
Say yes, Cecile—say it with your heart and 
your eyes and your lips, my own, my Por, 
sad darling, that I would give al) the world to 
make hupPy again!” 

And so he pleaded, with the passionate elo- 

uence of young love, while the twilight paled 
its rosy | and the great stars came out in 
scintillating splendor, and Cecile’s heart urged 
her to consent to this impulsive wish of her 


lover. 

A servant lighted pp BS jong, double draw- 
ing-room on that side of the house, and the 
golden gleam streamed out of the long windows, 


and the young Sg aN flitted’ to and fro in the 


out for a breath o 


mingled dark and light. Cecile felt safe by his 
side whose only thought was to protect her. 
should they‘—of a. 


Neither reamed Dy 


crouching figure behind the ivy at the corner 


of the house, pressed close against the gray walk 


a) 


—_— 


of the turret where the glossy looms were | 


thickest, ing out with utmust cauion, lis- 


tening with strained ear to every word spoken | 


at that end of their promenade. 

So it came about that it was here Guy paused 
to say good-by till to.morrow, over and over; 
to kiss the little clinging hands; to turn again 
after all was said and repeat, in that low, ex- 
ultanttone—‘‘ Ata quarter past five, to-morrow 
evening, my darling. Flora has given her 

romise that she will sanction the proceeding 

y her presence ”—and then with a gay, happy 
Little laugh the lover went his way, while Cecile 
with flushed cheeks and great, starry, splendid 
eyes, that blazed with their glorious secret, fled 
into the house; and, not long after, the crouch- 
ing figure rose 4nd dashed away into the dark- 
ness, and Guy’s joyous laugh was echoed by a 
mocking one. 

“Ycu are a bold youth, Guy Falconer, to 
plot to run away with my wifef but—rll play 
a lone hand in that’game of big stakes—ha! 
ha!” 

The next day was the last of the old year. 
The snow-storm of Christmas Eve had been a 
wet, clinging one, which mostly melted away, 
without making sleighing, although it clung to 
the evergreens and shad laces; the roads 
were not what they were in October, still, they 
were never bad, and good speed could be made 
on them if necessary. 

Guy Falconer arose that pita Py good 
spirits. Youth, inits ardent faith that happi- 


ness is always waiting somewhere hear, is not | 


easily kept from hoping: and Guy’s was one of 
the most enthusiastic of natures, Cecile had 
promised to be his, that evening! This was the 
one great factabout which all his joyous fancies 
hovered like butterflies about a rose. 

One anxiety he had. The Falconers always 
went to town the week after New Year’s for a 
couple of months; Gray Towers would be 
closed, also; his doctor had ordered Patmore to 
spend the remainder of the winter in a milder 
climats to aid in the healing of his wound; 
Maurice had offered bis house, and all there was 
in it, with the services of the housekee r, a 


| 
| 


maid or two, and a man, to Mrs, Kenneth and | 


her niece. Now, Guy’s anxiety was at the | 
thought of the ladies being left friendless 


by this going-off of their friends. 
oyne was evidently a man who required 
watching; he was capable of resorting to ex- 


Hurley | 


treme measures to consummate his only too | 


evident purpose to force Cecile to become his 
wife. e certificate of her marriage to him, 
Guy Falconer, which she would have to show 
Mr. Cloyne in case he madé more advances, 
would hardly deter him from treachery, or even 
from violence, so Guy firmly believed. 

“T would to Heaven could. marry her 
openly,” he thought. “ What isa little gossip, 
a nine days’ wonder, in comparison with her 
safety? I will speak to my father again. I 
must speak to him! If he will not consent to 
our speedy marriage, he my, panne yield so 
far as to invite her to spend her time with us 
in the city. ‘Togo off and leave her—I cannot! 
Ihave already begged to be allowed to remain 
at Gray Towers, on the plea that I wisbed to be 


quiet and peudy but the governor only gave a. 
a 


little sneering and asked me if I took him 
for a bat? ‘1 wish I had money of my own! I 
wish I knew how to earn any! 7 

But the young fellow, in this respect, was 
worse off than a poor man’s son; for he had not 
been taught to earn money, and he was subject 
to the will of a father who had the power . 
stop every penny of his supplies—a fact Whic 


the son only too Rejsitully realized, : 

“Tet had but the salary of one of his clerks!” 
sighed Guy. ‘‘ Well, I will make one more ef- 
fort to melt his heart.” 

It was difficult to face Jared Falconer when 
one had a favor to ask. . Not that he was 
misérly—for no man spent his income more 
willingly in rich living and’ a sort of ostenta- 
tious display than the rich banker, who had 
coined his own fortune, and who had a ‘great 
respect for it, and for other people’s fortunes. 
He was proud of his two children, ambitious 
that they should be among the leaders of so- 
ciety, and willing to make them ample pro- 
vision when they married—provided their for- 
tunes were matched with equal dowers on the 
other side,. He had Jooked upon the heiress of 
Herbert Wentworth as ® brilliant match for his 
son; he had been extremely offended when 
Wentworth refused his daughter’s hand to 
Guy in favor of the new-comer,; but now, all 
was changed; now he had his revenge for this 
slight, and actually rejoiced to think ‘his son 
was still free. 

And, as Jared Falconer was noted for his 
strong and obstinate will, it might be safely 

rophesied that the process thought of by 
Buy of “melting his heart” would prove a 
failure. . 

So it did e—a decided failure. 

Guy went to him, just after luncheon, in the 
Dilliard-room, where the middle-aged, firm- 


| ing eyes; one was pale, the other 
| were determined; DS 1 


nerved man was roiling the balls about for ex- | 


ercise; offered to play a few games; allowed 


AT HIS MERCY. 


“Tather, if I should live to be a thousand 
ears old Ishou'd nevere¢ re for any other girl 
han Cecile. I have worshiped her since ‘I was 
knee-high to a grasshopper,” forcing a tremu- 
loussinile. “I cannot think of ots off to the 
city and having a gay time, leaving her here in 
pay anda serious danger menacing her con- 
ntly. 

“Danger! What danger?” asked his parent, 
with ey epee coolness, 

“From that scoundrel Cloyne, of course.” 

“Oh, ber own husband!, Danger from her 
own busband?” 

‘Father, you know that they were not really 
married, and that she repudiated him the in- 
stant her father died. It was Mr. Wentworth’s 
work—forcing her to accept a creature she de- 
tested. Do not torture me, father. Tell me I 
may bring her here ee Gent as my wife! She 
needs my protection—my love—” 

“Guy, beware! I shall not allow you to be 


| made a cat’s-paw of. Itseems to me that the 


young lady does not know her own mind. She 
accepted you—threw you overboard—accepted 
another man, and now she wishes to throw him 
overboard, ‘You shall not, even were Cecile 
twice as lovely and twice as lovable as she is, 
with my consent marry a girl without a dollar 
—a beggar. And this girl has become un- 
welcome to me in many ways. ‘She is the Sub- 
ject of gossip which may readily become scan- 
dal; her father insulted us—kicked you out of 
his door, so to speak, I shall never forgive or 
forget that—Cecile Wentworth will never be 
welcomé in my house, Now, unless you desire 
to make me angry with you, too, never mention 
her name to me again. You are but twenty- 
two; there are plenty of beautiful girls, with 
suitable portions, to be chosen from when you 
really want a wife. Stop all this nonsense. 
Come! I will make you a proposition. You 
shall go abroad for a year, in the spring—live 
in Paris, or travel, as you please. You will soon 
get this folly out of your head. You will see 
what a mistake you are making.” 

‘‘Never! I am asstubbornas you are, father. 
I shall marry Cecile assoon as [can earn enough 
to keep us in bread and butter!” 

He did not confess that he meant to marry 
her that very day. 

“Do it, if you dare, and take the conse- 
quences!” warned the father, in sudden anger. 

“T mean to, sir!” 

Father and son looked into each other’s flash- 
urple, both 
a moment Guy whirled 
and walked out of the room, never more deter- 
mined to have his own way. 

“He will never do itm the face of my com- 
mands,” panted the father. 

“He is t) mical; he treats me as if I were 
a little child. I will show him I am a man—ay, 
man enough to earn my own living and my 
darling’s, too!” muttered the son, as he went 
looking about for Flora, to omfort him with 
her sisterly sympathy. 


CHAPTER XV. 
f WHITHER, AH, WHITHER? 

Tue long, dull day crept slowly on. Guy was 
so restless as to make Flora nervous: she, too, 
began to watch the clock and to wish it were 
time to act instead of sit waiting. 

The clock struck four; Guy went out to order 
the carriage.. wads 

- Half-past four; and Flora rose to put on her 


wraps. 
; We romised to dine with Maurice, mamma ; 


we will be home by ten.” : 

“‘T think Maurice might have dined here on 
New Year's Eve.” : 

“The doctor has advised him to be careful; 
he has not been out, yet, you ‘know, end it is 
rather damp today. It is too cruel that he has 
© gO, jot outh, and leave us, isn’t it, mamma 

ear? 
“T should think he would ask you to go along,” 
observed the mother, glancing up from her book 
at her bright-eyed daughter. 

‘(He has,” confessed Flora, with a blush. 
“He has fairly teased me about it, I tell him 
Tm not going to spoil the effect by getting mar- 
ried in such haste. I only expect to have one 
wedding of my own, and I must have time to 
get up my trousseau. My dress must come 

‘om Worth, and I must have pretty things by 
the hundreds. Ihave promised him, however, 
that I will be ready inJune.”  - 

Ue yon dif you yonld be longing to go with him 
ou you wo’ ®) gow i 
ant look after his health.” 4 

“If there is any doubt about my loving him, 
mamma dear, don’t you think I ought to wait 
until I am certain whether I do or not?” asked 
the little flirt; and then she kissed her mother 
and ran out, for she hadseen the carriage come 
round, and they would be due at a quarter past 
five at the gates of Maurice Court. — 

Guy was impatiently watching for her; he 
shut her in. ’ 

_ “T shall do the driving myself, Michael,” he 
said to the man; and springing on’ the driver’s 
seat, he took the reins, and they were off on 


himself to be beaten; and w. “e his father was | their secret and important expedition. 


chuckling over his own sk. ], introduced the 
subject which absorbed hist : oughts: 


It was three miles to Maurice Court; the sun 
had set, the early twilight was falling. 


‘she said; they sup, 


naprened to my darling!” 
as 


“T must not keep my darling waiting one in- 
stant in the dark and cold,” thought To 
lightly touching one of the horses vith the 
whip. Now that the hour of action had arrived 
he was one pot of resolve and manly purpose: 
“Tam willing to learn to work for her! She 
ey me, add I am only glad to give Ler my 
é. ; 
The berg lac rolled smoothly along the Well- 
graveled road. afb ' 
Suddenly it gave a_ lurch, there was a little 
shriek from within, Guy was pitched from his 
seat and struck on his shonider close to the 
horses. He lea to his feet instantly; the 
ri were still in his hands; a wheel had cOme 
off! ; 
“This is a pretty piece of business,” he 


groaned, 

He quieted the well-broken team, op-ned the 
carriage door, on the upper side, and aided his 
sister to scramble out. He then louked for the 
cause of the accident. 

“Run back along the road, Floy, and look 
for the nut. It has come off.” 
wa . How can I find it in this light—such a little 

ng? 

“Stay by the horses, then, and let me look.” 

He spent ten precious minutes—how precious 
not even he dreamed!—but had to come back 
without it. 

“T wish I had brought Michael. I was a fool 
to come without him! He would bave kept his 
mouth shut, forke likesme. He could have gone 
somewhere and got something. What in the: 
world will ie think? e can’t go back. 
and we can’t go forward; what shall I do?”* 

“Wrap the axle end,” as oe his sister. 

“A good idea, Floy!” Brightening up, he 
cut off a piece of the line into a thin ras : 

“But who is to hold up the carriage, I'd like 
to know?” be groaned next. 

2 You, of b gerbe gD replied the ever ready 
Flora. ‘I will put on the wheel and then you 
can wrap your string so as to keep the wheel in 
its place for the rest of the way.” 

Guy’s shoulder was lame; but when a man’s 
bride is Nihon fad the gate, it gives inspiration ; 
he lifted equal to two stout fellows, and Flora 
readily tugged at the muddy circlé and got it 


on, 

“You're a trump, Floy, no mistake! I shall 
have to drive qaretally, for fear of another 
break-down—half an hour lost at the ver 
least,” and he worked nimbly at his task, which 
was soon finished. Then ‘he cried; ‘Jump in, 
sis. I wish I had Michael by the ear! Sending 
outa iage in such a condition.” 

It was not Michael’s fault, however. A new 
servant from Wentworth Place had been over 
to see him, that afternoon, to ask him some 
questions about the care of ‘horses in this cli- 
mate—the new servant was a foreiguer—and 
he had cunningly so adjusted “the axle nut that 
it would jostle off in a ten minutes’ drive. 

The brother and sister arrived at the gate , 
twenty minutes late. It was Lg dark by 
that time; thin clouds were dri between 


the earth ‘and stars. Guy lea) own and 
waited about ten seconds, 4 , 
** Cecile!” he called softly. ve y 
Ties go. cola, or trghtened, or digg 
) cold, or , or di 
ed, and eat | to thskouss whispered Flora, 


getting out. “Be patient, Guy, I will ran up 
to the house, and if I do not meet be on the 
way, I will ia ee pee boldly if she will 
go a short drive with us, before dinner.” 

“Run, then, Floy; and don’t forget, when 
you are there, t 1 am counting the 
seconds.” . 

‘No, you dear, foolish boy ; I'll not forget.” 

She ran Jaen along the drive; he soon lost 
sight of her deep twilight under the trees. 
It was not so 


‘k out where he was... There 

was a patch of snow on the ground; he saw a 

small object lying on it, and picking it up found 
it to be a woman’s glove. =~ °° ' 

“She has been here, and gone —this is 

glove,” and he Kissed it and put i in the in- 

Etats the im- 


side pocket of his coat. . e 

Two minates glided’ a 

tient lover was quitec ithad been more 
than anbour!l . aa 
_ At last he saw the light ‘under the elms 
of he avenue again—one. figure, coming more 
BUCH] Woo “hots Sve chime nie 

Wh at is it?” he cried. ou' ly. 

“Tt is Floy,” Paes a nee eigen I 
don't know what to make of it, Guy. When I 
asked at thé door for Cecile, they told me she 
bad gone out an hour ago, to drive w:th us, 

ed we were long ago, 
T asked ion torun up to her room; she 
was not there; Gr anywhere in the house. 
tried to Peace pats he ‘came to you as 
soon as I could. Mawiice thought it 
strange that you did not drive in.” 

“T should have done so. I was an idiot to 
ask the poor child to come out here! T hardly 
know why F did it. She has been here, for I 
picked up her glove. Oh, Flora, my mind mis- 
givesme! Iam horribly afraid something has 


1 9 
omething, indeed, had happened to her quite 
a ee te a were rushing into 
his min Cg Orr? 


s 


416 


Patmore’s man had follo;wed Miss Falconer to 
See ifanythiug was wanted, 

“Did you see Miss Wentworth come 
within an hour?” ; 

“ Yes, sir; sho spoke to, me, sir; asked me to 
follow her to tbe gate, as she felt rather timid; 
told me youan’ Miss Falconer was coming for 
a drive, but she wanted a little walk for the ex- 
ercise. A carriage come along an’ stopped at 
the gate, just before we got there, sir. She 
said-—‘I’m not afraid now, thank you, John,’so 
i turned back. I beard the door of the carriage 
open an’ shut; an’ it drive away. I thought it 
wes yon, sir.” 

pity 


out 


“ 


ed es 
nae, saddle your master’s two best horses and 
come with me!—this broken-down earriage will 
be too slow. I understand the linch- pin coming 
cut, now!. Flora, Flora, I shall kill him, if I get 
!oldof him! Iam going to ride to Wentworth 
Place after him. Send some one to take these 
horses.” 

‘Guy, listen to me,” said the agitated, but 
clear-beaded girl. ‘You will not find them 
there! Had they gone to his home we should 
lave met them on the way.” 

He groaned—he ground his teeth—he swore 
an oath of vengeance. Vain his excitement— 
vain the grief of the household—vain the furi- 
ous ride over to Wentworth Place and the 
fierce demand. A smiling, crafty servant, a 
stranger, met them at the door and informed 
them that his master was away for a day or 


two: 

What could the maddened lover do? Where 
turn? 

He could not enter and search another man’s 
house without a warrant. On what grounds 
could he demand a warrant?. He would only be 
laughed at by officers of. the law, who were not 
lovers! 

In that moment, however, Guy had small re- 
spect for the law. : 

‘Come on, John, I am. going to see who is 
here for myself,” he said to his follower. 

“You cannot enter. here while my. master is 
out,” said the new servant, with a flash of anger 
in his eyes. 

“ Come on!” was the lover’s answer, and he 
made a dash. j : 

The dark, slender fellow in the door ,con 
fronted him with a revolver. Guy knocked it 
out of his hand;—both scrambled for, it and 


Guy ‘ot it. 
. Now !” he panted, and with a face sef hard 
and stern as steel in its expression he went 
through the house, with which he was as fa- 
miliar as his own... Into room after room he 
pe followed everywhere by the watchful 
oor guardian, but who kept at-a respectful dis- 
tance from that ugly-looking revolver. 

No one in the mansion but a half-dozen strange 

nts;—he made quite sure of that, 

‘We must go to, the station,” he announced 
to John, determinedly, : 

At the station he learned that no tickets had 
been sold to Mr, Cloyne that, day, nor. had he, 
with others, taken either evening train. 

It was night; he knew not where, to look 
first; he became almostinsane. All his efforts 
to discover what had perpened to her he wa. 
to have made his wife failed, not only for that 
night, but for that week, and that month, and 
more than one month after. ; 

Hurley Cloyne was back at Ui Perret Silace 
the following day; but he could not be. t- 
ened into giving information, if he had it. 

Cecile’s tate remained a miserable myster7. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WILL SHE SINGE HER WINGS! 
Go, Lady Flora, take my lay, 
And. spon Sat) a ee there, 
r ’ 
On ae Totter ish he thins oF fair?" 
i —TENNYSON. 
Tr was the “leafy month of June.” 
The charming country about Kirkland Sta- 


tion looked its very loveliest, The summer resi- 
dents were beck in the picturesque villas and 
cottages, Every tree was cro with glory ; 


the breath of roses was abroad in the land. 

, too, and the wild grape-vines sent up 
their incense; honeysuckle and — yee 
delicious odors to passing zephyrs and sweets to 
seeking humming-birds;.skies were blue and 


‘* It is the time when lilies blow 
And clouds are highest up in air,” 


and all over that gay neighborhood, might be 
seen along the spade the flashing of carriege, 
wheels or heard the light chatter of bright 
cavalcades; people went calling, driving, lunch- 


ing, dining, picnicking—they played croquet, 
they practi archery—they gave hen al 
tertainmenuts of an easy and social character— 


—oceasionally they got up charades amoug the 
more en! or tableaux or summer-night 
“The gayest of: all try-h 
yest o gay country-houses was 

Wentworth Place. 

Herbert Wentworth had gone the way of all 
men six months ago; the new heir had mourned 
for him—in oy a decently, for I a 
year—it was time for a change. 


RICKED, by that scoundrel!” almost shriek- | 
John, man, it, you. ever cared tor | 


| aid o 


_AT HIS MERCY: 


Not that he had passed the time so very | 


dully while hé had acted the mourner, cither; 
he had beguiled much of it in ways not open to 
thé observation of the world in general; and in 


thus quietly amusing him:elf he had had the | 
no one person so much as his new valet | 


and factotum; Jack—the slim, subtle-eyed, 
foreign-looking fellow who had appeared at the 
door that New Year’s Eve of Miss Wentworth’s 
bart ig: pom 

All the servants had, been changed in the old 


mansion—not one there who was not, body and | 
| hold out at the rate he was spending it. 


soul, in the interests of the new master. 
As to Jack, he was the most submissive and 


efficient of servants—before visitors; alone with | 


this man whom he served his demeanor became 
that of an equal and a confidant. 


The amber-eyed lady who represented the | 


feminine head of the household used to watch 
the two with a gnawing curiosity; she knew 
much—altogether too much, he thought!—about 


Hurley Cloyne; butshe did not entirely under- | 


stand their relations. She had no doubt she 
should be able to fathom them, sooner or later. 


Allthe Jong, dull winter evenings, while she | 


lounzed in the suit'of rooms dedicated ‘to her 
use, drinking chocolate or champagne and read- 
ing French novels, Cloyne and Jack sat, with 
locked doors, in the. warm-hued, pleasant li- 
brary—not reading bocks—far from it!—but 
handling the cards with the skill of accom- 
plished. players, and occasionally refreshing 
themselyés with a glass apiece of brand y-and- 
water. There were always small stakes up; 
which, three-quarters of the time, Jack won— 
thus gaining a very handsome, addition to his 
liberal wages. Jack played billiards, too; 
sometimes he wrote letters which his master 
dictated; he did his dirty and dangerous work 
for him, if there was any todo, He was.useful 
in a hundred ways, and he was well-paid for it. 

It was a little tedious at times, but Hurley 
Cloyne was one who could wait, when sure of 
what he wanted. He had made a magnificent 
suceess—yet, he, too, like all men, had a price 


to pa » 

Cartan memories were very, unpleasant to 
him;.and he sometimes apprehended future 
trouble; he did not lik» solitude; bis own com- 

any was distasteful to him if he had to enjoy 
italone. Jack, simply asa companion to him, 
was invaluable. P 

Time had done its work; now summer was 
blooming gloriously and: Hurley Cloyne began 
to openly enjoy his great inheritance, 

e people to whom Mr, Wentworth had intro- 
duced him last autumn were back in the.r bow- 
ers of roses; some were inclined to. be. very 
civil; more, were rather chilling in. their slight 
acknowled:ment of acquaintanceship, It mu&t 
be understood that if was not known that he 
was Weutworth’s son; that had never been 
made public, . Neither was it known that Cecile 
had not been the deceased gentleman’s daugh- 
ter, 

It only seemed to some refined and critical 
persons that the new heir was not a real gentie- 
man, thoroughbred, He was easy in his man- 
ners— he accomplishments—still !— they 
shrugged their shoulders and wondered what 
inysterious impulse had prompted a man like 
ilerbert Wentworth to give his daughter and 
Lis fortune to Hurley Cloyne. 

At the time of Cecile’s disappearance Guy 
Falconer had openly and passionately accused 
him of being her abductor, Hurley Cloyne had 
Gonted the charge-wiih a certain dignity of in- 

erence; had stated where he was on_ that 
evening—in what hotel of New York: and had 
simply added, that, as Miss Wentworth had al- 
tered her mind about marrying him, he sup- 
posed she had gone away to get rid of his suit. 

‘TIndeed,” tapping his forehead, ‘‘he was not 
entirely sure the sudden, awful shock of 
Mr. Wentworth’s death had not affected her 
brain. This theory, alone, he thought, would 
account for her singular refusal to comp: the 
marriage she had begun of her own full and 
free consent. ‘ 

Many people took his view of the case, and 
ayinpe bh with him. He. was the object of 
much talk and had his defenders and his ene- 
mies. ] 

As he behaved so very quietly and circum- 
spectly for months it began to be said that, af- 

f cons was not.a bad fellow. 
Now, with the roses and lilies of June in their 
pony end the young people of the neighbor- 
willing to entertain and be entertained, 
the new heir came out in a style of splendor 
that dazzled the great majority to whom a lav- 
ish display of money makes amends for other 
deficiencies. : ; 

Fine horses in the stables, superb new car 
riagesin the carriage-houres, magnificent fur- 
niturein the drawing-rooms; a evrdon bleu in 
the kitchen, a score of servants ready to attend 
on. the. pleasures of guests; everything, was 
ready for his grand coup d’‘tat’ on society. 
How could the aris:ocrats remain away from 
his lawn-parties, his private theatricals, his 
breakfasts, his dinners. his balls, his ‘* midsum- 
mer night” fétes? Why, he spared no con- 
ceivable expense to make them the most enjoy- 
able of affairs! He was always at leisure to go 


riding with fair equestriennés—to play lawn- 


tennis; he never declared that croquet bored 
him; he never refused to sing, and he sung 
adorably. - 

“ He was not handsome, far from it,” said his 
lady admirers, “but he was so interesting! So 
magnetic! What need a man care for beauty 
who was so fascinating?” 

Herbert Wentworth had been preud of the 
way he had brought up the old place; he had 
lived liberally, Im good style—his successor 
lived luxuriously, extravagantly. It wes a 
question with some how long his money yous 

° 
matter, so that we all have a good time, and 
get our share of its enjoyments! 

As to the amiber-eyed lady who passed for his 
aunt, she went out and received company to 
her fall satisfaction. Hurley gave ber pienty 
of money to buy elegant dresses and jewelry, 
and Jet her have her way; only warning her, 
once or twice, with a sudden fiercenes:, not to 
make a fool cf herself by using rouge and not to 
say too much or drink too much champagne be- 
fore his guests. ~ 

“Keep as quiet as you can and you may pos- 
sibly pass for a lady,” he said to her, roughly. 

She had incomparable taste in dress, and was 
extremcly handsome, in her smooth, feline way; 
and she was not without ambition to make new 
conquests—say some wealthy widower who 
might be induced to offer her an establishment 
ofherown, . ~* 

Quite of late Hurley Cloyne had cherished a 
new purpose, 

He had said to himself that, in case gaything 
disastrous chanced to his new heirship, he woul: 
be sure of something “for a rainy day” if he 
could get Flora Falconer to marry him! 

There were difficulties in the way, consider- 
ing the circumstances—her brother regarding 
him as the worst kind of a scoundrel, and the 


| young lady herself enzaged to bo married to 


anotaer gentleman!—but Cloyne was nothing if 
not audacious. He didn’t mind trymg bis pow- 
ers of magnetism on a young lady who detested 
him; the coast was clear; for Guy Faiconer had 
one abroad in April to join Maurice Patmoye, 
who was not coming home as soon as first in- 
tended, despite of the allnring foct that the 
bride’s trousscau-was well under way. 

For three or four weeks before the J7te cham- 
pétre which the new heir gaye on the twentieth 
of June, Flora had not beard from either ber 
lover or her brother. Perhaps she was piqued 
at Maurice’s neglect—she pretended to be. 

Mr. Falconer, as ‘we have said, was a money- 
worshiper; he had an excellent opinion of the 
young man to whom Wentworth had willed a 
fortune. 

“He has two dollars where Patmore has 
one,” he had remarked to his daughter several 
times in the last few weeks. 

* What has that to do with us?” Flora would 
ask, stealing a glance from under those black 
silken lashes at the speaker, “ei. 

“Tt might have a good deal to do with us, if 
I were to judge by the very marked admira- 
tion Mr. Cloyne shows for you. _I don’t see 
wie on. has such an unreasonable antipath 
to Cloyne. It wasn’t Cloyne’s fault that he fell 
in love with Cecile and that her father ap- 
proved ofhim! As to his having anything to 
do with her disappearance, that is ridiculous! 
It is proved that he was nowhere in the vicinity 
that night. As for me, I consider it a favor to 
us that sbe went away;I should never have 
been reconciled to her marriage with my son. 
I must say, Flora, I think it very strange the 
way Maurice is treating you! Some girls 
would have too much spunk to put up with it.” 

“Oh, I have aes are a papa! Never 
fear for that! Ihave no doubt Maurice has 
been unavoidably detained and his letters lost.” 

**Singular combination of accidents,” sneered 
the parent. ‘I'd take the chances it wouldn't 
happen once in two thousand times. They say 
you may get the thirteen trumps once in two 
million deals—it is just about as likely that 
Maurice Patmore has been kept away egainst 
his will and that a dozen of his letters have also 
miscarried!—and you with your wedding-dress 
on its wey!” 

“Never mind, papa,” retorted the gir), her 
bright eyes full of tears, “it shall serve its pur- 
pose. before it goes out of fashion, I promise 


7) Rd 
ms if ever there was_a girl thoroughly cg ed 
her power oyer the hearts cf men it was Flora 
Falconer, She bad made Maurice Patmore 
madly jealous, more than once—“‘ jnst for the 
fun of it ””—loving him best and dearest all the 
time, but fond of conquest, of admiration, of 
the dangerous game calied * flirting.” 

Now, with heart burning at the thought of 
his silence and absence, and with Hurley Cloyne 
persistently attentive, the temptation to flirt 
was irresistible. She disliked and despised 
Cloyne—what of that? He was the faslion— 
the other girls envied her—she was Ienely with- 
out Guy, heartsick at Maurice’s n-glect—and 
she found relief from Joneliness and wounded 
pride in being the Esch of the gay, @xter- 
nally, and allowing the heir of Wentwerth to 
make a fool of himself for her amusemir’. 

Ah! take care, little witch! It is ) a who 
may be made the fool of! Do not Creu “hat 


you are a match for one like Hurley Cloyne: if 
tn play your little game of coquetry with 
im you will be beaten! lt will be the mouse 


playing with the cat. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
EYES AND ARROWS. 

On the twentieth of June there was givena 
ae champétre on the beautiful grounds of 

entworth Place; to be followed by a dance in 
the picture-gallery in the evening. 

The day was perfection itself; too lovely for 
anything but lovers to breathe their story in, or 
poe to write their poems; a deep blue sky, 

reamy and delicious; a world of roses; a sea 
of greenery. ’ 

Potts, the gardener—almost the only one re- 
tained of the old corps of employés—looked 
about him with commendable admiration of his 
own work; his art had made nature yet lovelier. 

On such a brilliant day, the snowy marquees 
on the rich emerald lawn, their pennons flying, 
were very picturesque; and the glorious Flag of 
our Country burned amid the green of the vines 
on the tower, alight and a glory even in the 
midst of the splendor of roses that flaunted be- 
neath. The grand portico was an Arc de Tri- 
omphe wreathed with flowers; the great man- 
sion was all open to the sweet, pure air, the 
butterflies, the sunlight, the admiring guests. 
From a stand, hidden in roses and green foliage, 
shadowed by stately elms, came the soft, thrill- 
ing music of a band, so delicately modulated, 
yet so penetrating, it was like the music of 
Ariel, a sound ‘‘to make an old man young,”— 
to warm the coldest blood to joy, the most 
stolid steps to lightness, 

“Tt will be a great success, Hurley,” said 
Rachel Cloyne, standing on the steps and look- 
ing about her, at five minutes past four, as the 
first carriageful of guests turned in at the gate. 

“Tt will. Lintended it should be, Remem- 
ber your weakness, Rachel, and let the cham- 
pagne alone. I willsenda basket to your room 
when the affair is over; but, while it lasts, don’t 

ou forget that you are my aunt and a lady. 
Should anything unpleasant occur—” he finished 
his.sentence by a look out of those black eyes. 

She laughed in that sweet, ungirlish way of 
‘hers. 

‘“*Do not trouble; I have my own little game 
to play.” 

he looked a trifle faded in the. full splendor 
of the out-door light; her clear, creamy com- 
Bezin proved to be sallow in such a blaze; but 
er wonderful wavy light hair was as big as 
ever, and she wore a wide-rimmed garden hat, 
lined with pink, which cast a judicious tint of 
rose oyer her indolent features. Her dress was 
cream-colored, of a clinging texture, with 
plenty of lace of the same shade, She had all 
the lithe grace of a pantheress as she stood there 
in the sun, and her amber eyes seemed to drink 
in the golden sunshine sleepily. To herself she 
was thinking—while the approaching carriage 
was still winding under the elms: 

“You need not threaten me with your dark 
lances, Hurley Cloyne! There is something in 
hat trunk you keep locked in your closet which 
ives me another hold on you. Iam wicked, I 

ow; but Iam not yet what you are.” 

Then, she turned with her charmingly lan- 

orous air to welcome the bevy of ladies whom 
farley had assisted from the barouche, letting 
her eyes cpen @ line wider to flasha glance at 
the one middle-aged gentleman who had accom- 

ied them—a iow ly man, with a 
e of white in beard and hair, an air of con- 
sequence anda jolly laugh, Here was the vis- 
a-vis in her little game, whom she fastened to 
her side for the afternoon by that one suddenly- 


shin, . 

The fcuse and grounds were soon a picture 
of moving animation. Ladies look so pretty in 
— igh ss a all frills and ve | 
and li ues, roses popp: pa-asols, 
futtering ribbons hi, epee Sey Pas slip- 

rs!— rivals of the flowers in their own 

omain! The flags streamed on the soft air, 
the music hovered everywhere, making the 
heart beat faster unconsciously ; the white tents 
shone in the sun; fair archers shot their golden 
arrows at the bright-ringed targets; the tennis- 
Umesh tossed their balls over the magic squares; 


@ loyers of the dance circled Lap about on 
the long platform under the trees; the elders of 
the company, the mammas and aunts, sat and 
watched them. 
Flora Falconer was the gayest of the gay. 
Some spiteful rival had asked her, when she 
came, some stinging question about Mr. 
Patmore’s absence, which she had answered 
with a brilliant retort courteous; but it had set 
her cheeks to glowing and her diamond eyes to 


ig. 

“They shall not say Iam breaking my heart 
about b thrown over!” thought the girl, her 
proud spirit up in.arms: and as she walked out 
upon the lawn by her mother’s side, her smile 
was dazzling. . 

“*T need not ask how you are, Miss Falconer,” 
said Hurley, after s ing to the elder lady. 
“Your looks are eloquent of good health and 
spirits, I declare, the yery sun has gone behind 
a cloud, ashamed of being outshone by a pair of 
eyes I cotld name.” 


AT HIS MERCY. 


“Old as the hills, Mr, Cloyne!—say something | 


new, do, if you really want to flatter me,” and 
she laughed in his face, 
‘*¥ would,” he responded, in a whisper, “if 


we were alone, Idare nut say aloud what 1 | 


think. Sometime—before we part to-night—I 
hope to pay you a higher compliment.” 

‘Do!” said the little flirt, aloud. ‘If there’s 
anything I like it is these high-flown speeches— 
studied out of books.” 

‘* Mine will be studied from my heart.” 

“Where itis printed in black-letter.” 

‘Madame, here is a comfortable seat, With 
your permission I will take your daughter over 
to the archery grounds.” 

Mrs, Falconer had no objection; her host was 
a very agreeable man. 

Tho two walked over, bandying jests about 
the arrows, saying every slightest thing as if 
they meant more than the words implied; Miss 
Flora was in for a reckless flirtation and was 
not over-careful. It was all surface-brillianey ; 
at heart she was sad and restless. , 

She shot off a half-dozen arrows with her usual 
careless skill, three of them struck the bull’s-eye. 

“Tt is too easy,” she cried, with a laugh, 
“Giye me something harder,” and resigned her 
bow to a waiting damsel. 

‘Tf I dared,” her host again whispered. 


“Are you afraid?’ she asked, with a little | 


laugh. 


**No—not when you look at me like that. 


Heré comes young Stott to ask you for a round | 


dance. I will beg you for one a little later; I 
must speak to these people new.” 

“Au revoir, then,” with a backward glance, 
as young Stott led her away. 

“Au revoir,” and he threw after her a pas- 
sionate look which made her blush still brighter 
under her bewitching Gipsy hat. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE SPECTER OF THE LAKE, 
‘A woman as pale as a dame on a tombstone, 
With desolate, violet eyes open wide; 
Her look, as she turns it, turns all in the room stone, 
She sits down on the sofa the stranger beside. 
—OWEN MEREDITH. 


Tue afternoon had advanced by some hours. 


#3 


water had been turned to blood, and he grew 
taint and pale. ; 

“Now, then, what do people say?” 

Flora could not but knosw tuat she was tempt- 
ing her fate; but she thougbt of Muurice’s si- 
lence, and set her pearly teeth together, and 
glanced up coquettishly from under those u- 
tiful eyelashes, 

The glowing eyes which met hers made her 
blush a little. d 

“They say that I love you—desperately.” 

"" Mr. Cloyne! They are greatly mistaken, 
then. 

‘Ah! but that is the true part! What I am 
doubtful about is the other half of the story. 
Can you guess what that is?” 

FP stooped over the water and snatched at a 
ily. 

*T can guess that still less,” laughing. 

“They say that you like me.” 

‘Ts that flattering to -you—or to me?” fasten- 
ing the flower in her hat. ‘And what do they 
say about Mr. Patmore?”’ 

‘That you have jilted him in my favor. Ab- 


; surd, is it not?—yet I wish it were true. I wish 


Tcould make you feel that your affair with Mr. 
Patmore has been all a mistake—that you 
have yet to give your real. love to one who 
prizes your lightest smile more than that self- 
sufficient. gentleman prizes, your whole body 
and soul.” ' 

‘“How would that advantage you, Mr. 
Cloyne?” ' 

‘““T should hope that I miché be. the favored 
man.” He leaned toward her with his black 
eyes fixed on hers, and Flora fairly thrilied 
with fear of the power which she felt he exer- 
cised over her—a strange magnetic force, as if 
bis will that she should like him had the charm 
to make her doit, . 

She had carried her flirtation eyen further 
than she had meantin her reckless mood; she 


"was sorry, and replied, wi h some dignity: 


“What do you know about Mr, Patmore? I 
think we had better turn back; as you say, peo- 
ple will make remarks.” 

me: know that he has ceased to write to you.” 

“Tt cannot be his fault, His letters are lust; 


| or he is ill,” 


Long shadows that had crept across the lawn | 


were being merged in one general rosy twilight. 
The music still played softly and dreamily; 
the out-door amusements had been wearied of; 
the elegant trivialities of the supper in the 
large marquee discussed; many of the ladies 
were in the house, up-stairs in the dressing- 
Pes ge resting or refreshing their toilets with 
just-plucked flowers, a dust of powder, a brush 
of the wayward hair, a pair of unsoiled gloves. 
for the evening’s dance in the long, decorate 

lery, where all the old portraits had been 
ecked out in roses and smilax. ; 

Hurley Cloyne had found his onporinity. 

He was wandering quite apart from the rest 
of the scattered company with Flora Falconer 
onhisarm. Her soft, teasing laughter scarcely 
disturbed the birds settling to their nests over: 
head. He was saying all sorts of gay nonsense, 
unconscious that he had led her so far from the 
others; they were going along a winding-path, 
hedged in by larches, out of sight of the more 
brilliantly illuminated lawn and garvens, where 
innumerable lamps and Chinese lanterns were 
beginning to e and glow. All of a sud- 
den, in one of those surprises planned by skill- 
ful landscape eners, they came out of the 
larch-walk on the shore of a lovely little sheet 
of water, lying like a silver niirror, reflecting 
the soft, purpling sky, the fading rosy tints, the 
one first great golden star in the west, 

‘“* How charming!” cried Flora. ‘ Exquisite, 
in this light, isn’t it?” 

“T did not know we were coming here,” an- 
swered the man by her side, He was drawing 
her away—his voice trembled—she saw, when 
she glanced up at him, that he was agitated; 
the mischievous impulse to tease which beset 
her caused her to resist his attempt to turn 
away and to say: 

‘“Tlike it here. -Oh, how quiet and lovely it 
is! There isa little boat, I see, If there’s any- 
penn, the world I like it is to float about in'a 
row-boat over the water at the twilignt hour.” 

““We shall be missed, Miss Falconer, and re- 
marks made; but, if you do not care, of course 
Idonot. I only wish that what people are be- 
ginning to say was true, It is half-true!l—I 
wish it were wholly so.” 

“Why, what they say, Mr. Cloyne?” 
smiling up at him. 

He was tugging at the tiny sk’ff to pull it w 
to the little dock—scarce bigger than a fond 
kerchief—and he answered her: 

“*T will tell you as I row you over the water. 
Really, Iam afraid you will damp thvse little 
i ye Pare kat th ill get d. : gai 

: ‘e say; bu ey will ge again. 
This is delicious—better even than tancing! 
Can you row?” 

“T should hope sé. Now, sit down, please,” 
he handed her to the seat in the stern, picked up 
the light oars, sat down facing ber, and the 
glidedslowly out from among a mass of uly pe s 
and great white waxen pond_-lilies into the 
deeper water, tinged with the red of sunset—so 
red, that to one of those two it looked as if that 


| promise—that, if you 


“Perhaps, I. wish you would give me a 
© not see the gentleman 
or hear from him within two mouths, you will 
consider yourself betrothed to et . 

‘* Have you forgotten poor CeCile so soon?” 

“No, Inever loved my poor, sweet cousin. 
A marriage of convenience. I liked her well 
enough and her father wished it. Afterward, 
Sor st, sake, seeing her left portionless, I de- 
sired it,” 

tes, would give worlds to know what became 
of her. 

“So would I—ifI had them. Bunt of course 
she is dead, No use to hope otherwise. I will 
tell you, Miss Flora, my idea about ber. Did 

ou notice nothing peculiar about her, in your 
tercourse with her after her father’s death?” 

*‘T know_you have said you thought her rea- 
son affected, Idonot, Cecile was as sane as I 
amthismoment, Broken down by her troubles, 
of course, but her own sweet, lovely se f still.” 

“Tt is very chivalric of you toassert it. How- 
ever, I saw the symptoms from the very first. 
I believe her oe | physician would rae 
me, if he were asked. th he and the bishop 
were very much puzzled by her conduct before 
be pp iv aa my ses et ee Sciewint 

) 6 plann Hopament ma er worse, she 
wandered away— 

‘But she did not wander away! Somebody 
came for her; she got into somebody's carriage 
and was driven at AM 

“John may have been mistaken abont that. 
I was in the city, you know; but it seems to me 
that it is incredible any one should have used a 
carrie and not be traced, And who, except 
myself, could have an object?” 
ity Who, indeed?” answered Flora. 

uu, 


it hp hyo iar seams 
‘ea you still suspect me? Unjust and un- 


“Tdo not wish to be unjust. Why do you 
think Cecile must.be dead?” 

ct use we have no traces of her. Of a 
person sick or insane, or even abducted, we 
would be almost certain to gain some tidings. 
ue that she either perished of cold in sie 

eep wood, or committed suicide. I only wi-h 
to Heaven she could be heardfrom! I: would 
free me from the shadow of suspiciou which I 
am aware lurks about me,” 

Flora put her handkerchief to her eyes; this 
talk about Cecile brought up vividly her bro- 


“No one 


ther’s unhappiness, and her own growing anx- 
iety about Maurice. 
urley possessed himself of her hand, press- 


itin 


. [would not be so dishonorable as to to 
cut bin. owt. Ionly ask you, if he ee 


1 
H 
j 
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1 
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if he kas changed his mind, to promise to give 


' me a hope tliat 1 may win what he has deserted.” 


“A promise lam quite ready to make,”‘and 
Flora’s bright eyes flashed in the soft, purple 
twilight. 4 - 

“Ton thousand thanks!” 

‘‘Por notoing!” she said, with an ai 
“Maurice Patni>re is true as steel. 
we are at the dock. Whata nice little excur- 
sion on Fairy Poni. Cecileand I have gathered 
lilies here a thousand times. By the way, was 
it not here that unfortunate stranger, with the 


laugh. 
h, here 


lovely baby Mrs. Kenneth grew so fond of— | 


why, of course it was! I should never have 
dared linger here at this hour it IT had temem- 
bered it sooner. 
pe quickly as possible.” 


e was locking the tiny skiff to her tiny dock; 


his voice was hoarse and strange, and his laugh 
unnatural, as he answered her: 

‘“‘ Are you a believeriu the supernatural? Are 
you afraid of ghost<?” “ 

“*T am sure J don’t know, Mr. Cloyne. I dare 
say Iam nervous, Ah!” ‘with a sudden, faint 
scream; and, as he rose from locking the boat. 
she rushed to him, seized his arm, and pointed 
out to the middle of the little lake: 

‘What is that?” 

‘*Good Heaven, what is it?” 


They stared at the apparition which had 


arisen, apparently out of the water, and hov- | 


ered there in the center of the darkling silver 


Take. The air was still luminous with a faint | 


reflection of the sunset, though it was an hour 
since the sun had sunk from sight. In a little 
boat, like that they had just quitted, stood 
erect a female figure clothed in white, with Jong, 
unbound hair, like Ophelia’s, streaming about 
it, its chin and forehead bound in a white cloth 
as the faces of the dead are bound. It si 
there, silent and spectral, its face, white as the 
cerements about it, turned in their direction. 
Spell-bound they both gazed. 


Flora felt the arm she grasped tremble. She | 


was a brave girl, and, though awed and even 
alarmed, could but feel a little scorn at the idea 
of aman being frightened, even at a phantom 
like this. 

‘*It comes as if in answer to your question, 
Mr. Cloyne. How strange!” 
_ “Itis her spirit,” he said, his teeth chatter- 


“T have heard it moan andsing under my | 


windows; this is the first time I have seen it. 
This is terrible!” 

by vias it isa trick of some one of your 

ests. Jump into the boat again, and row out 
to it, so as to satisfy your own mind.” 

“Tmpossible! I do not wish to leave you 
alone, Miss Falconer. Come! TI have neglected 
my guests too long! It is time the 1 was 
opened. 

He burried her away. Once or twice Flora 


looked back—the phantom remained. until the | 


larches shut it from sight. 

‘Do not speak of this, Miss Falconer!” Cloyne 
said, as they came out into the more frequented 

rtion of the grounds. ‘*I don’t care to have 

he report £3 about that Wentworth Place is 
haunted. Ishall not be able to keep a servant 
if the place gets such a bad reputation.” 

“T never did believe in such things before.” 

“*1t has made you pale, too.” 

“Yes, I feel quite weak,” and Flora tried to 
laugh, but made a failure of it. 

“You must have a cup of tea or coffee, and 
an ice, or something. I have been abominably 
selfish; I don’t believe you have had any sup- 
per. You'must have some, and then rest for 
awhile. The grounds look beautiful, illumina- 
ted, do they not?” 


“Like a dream of the Midsummer Fairies,” | 


she responded, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SPECTER OF THE LAWN!” 


Bors tried to appear at their ease—to forget | 


whet they had seen. He Ied her to the tent 
where refreshments were, to be had, asked 
young Stott, who chanced to come in, to see 


that she was attended to; then went himself to — 


open the dance in the long gallery, whither the 
musicians, after their supper, had *betaken 
themselves. . 

The band began to play and the brilliant 
company to stream into the ball-room, from 
their promenades about the fairy-like grounds, 
Young Stott soon brought Miss Falconer up and 
had a round-dance with her. 


The vivacious Flora never lacked for part- | 


ners. 
To-night they were tiresome in their constant 


solicitations; somehow she was not in her usual ° 


arch, mocking mood, and the roses of her velvet 
cheeks were not so bright as they were when 
she came. ‘ ; 

Least of all did she fee] inclined to flirt with 
Hurley Cloyne; nor did-he press his attentions; 
she could see that it was with an effort that he 
kept up the appearance of a gallant host; but 
the witching music flowed on, the roses shed 
down their rich fragrance, the happy guests 
missed nothing of cordiality in the manner of 
their entertainer. 


At eleven o’clock a sumptuous collation was | 


served in the dining-room. As the giver of the 


Let us get away, Mr. Cloyne, 


AT. HIS MERCY. 


jéte stood at the head of the beautiful table 
some one uncorked a bottle of cbasipanae and 
| set it down before him; he recognized the dark 
| slim hand and looked up. 

“* Jack, is that you?” 
| oe eee Bike 
| Their eyes met for a moment, but not a word 
more pd between them. 

Jack had been away from Wentworth Place 
six weeks; and in that time he had crossed the 
ocean, done some important business and re- 
turned. Now he quietly waited on the guests 
as if he had not been absent an hour. 
| “Juck,” spoke his master, after awhile, in a 
whisper, ‘go and confide to my aunt my desire 
taut she behave herself.” 

The lovely Mrs. Cloyne was getting rather 
noisy in the flow of her good spirits; her cheeks 
were flushed beyond any need of rouge, her 
| amber eyes were almost too bright; ber low 
| voice was raised and sharp; half a dozen gen- 
| tlemen were amusing ber and being amused by 

her, among them the wealthy widower whom 

she had kept by her side for hours. Cloyne’s 
keen eyes had taken uote of her since they came 
| in the dining-room. - 

Jack went at once to the lady, bowed low, 
| arid gave the message, of course so that none 
| others heardit. She flashed a wicked look at 
the sender, met his steady gaze and became as 
subdued asa fly in the meshes of a spider; sul- 
len, too, for a few minutes, though she gave 
that over when she found ‘her elderly admirer 
was deserting her. 

Mr. Cloyne’s féte was a great success; when 
the weary but delighted guests took their mid- 
night departure it was with the happy con- 
sciousness that they had been well entertained; 
he bowed them out of the brilliant house with 
lavish courtesy , 

“T am coming to call on you to-morrow,” he 
said, to Miss Falconer, as he helped her into her 
carriage; ‘‘May I, Mrs. Falconer?”—who said 
“Yes” most graciously, 

It was a magnificent affair; but its giver 
sighed discontentedly as he turned away after 
the last visitor had left his door, 

The clock struck two before the house was 
closed; some of his people were still busy out- 
side extinguishing lights, clearing up the tents, 
and so forth, 

“Now, Jack, come up to my room.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Bring up some brandy and soda-water.” 

“T attended to that half an hour ago.” 

“All right; come along”—master and man 
went up to Cloyne’s own chambers—a bed- 
room dnd sitting-room opening into each other 
—and locked themselves in. : 

So you are back?” 
| “cc Yes.” 

“Did you succeed ?”” 
“ No.” 


“T never knew you to fail before.” 
“T never attempted anything exactly of that 
kind before.” . 
| “Nonsense, Jack! . You don’t wish me to un- 
derstand that you have developed a conscience 
all at onee?” . 
OP tz 
one. However, it was not that—it was the 
want of opportunity,” 
_ “Did you accomplish anything ?” 
| “Very little, Ifear. The fact is, Alf, I think 
we had better stop where we are. What more 
do you want? It seems to me you should be 
satisfied. This is a little different from our 
quarters in Paris or don.” : 
The two had seated themselves either side of 
a handsome center-table, where, amid gilded 
books and the rare flowers which always stood 
on it, stood the bottles of brandy and soda on a 
massive silver salver. The speaker cast'a look 
about the luxurious rooms—at the heavy gray 
curtains lined with crimson silk; at the g.lded 
Cupids, the long mirrors, the slahs of costly gray 
marble underneath them, the exquisite statu- 
ettes, the sumptuous easy-chairs, the great 
square bed with again the gilded Cupids old- 
ing up the silken canopy;,he had no longer the 
deferential manner of a servant; he spoke quite 
like an equal, except that, belngr younger than 
the other, he bad not that air of superiority. 
Indeed, there was some likeness between the 
two men; both were dark, both had close-cut, 
straight black hair, olive skins, and slender 
hands andgfeet; but the older was broader in 
the shoulders; his eyes were deeper set, and he 
looked cynical where the other looked crafty. 
' © This'is all very well, Jack—if it only lasts. 
But of none, more than ourselves, can it be said 
that ‘eternal vigilance is¥the price of liberty.’ 
I desire tomake myself safe, so that I can sleep 
the sleep of the innocent, without qualms of ap- 
prehension.” 
“That is good, Alf,-upon my word!—the 
negP of the innocent!” 
“Thave been in hot water about this Pat- 
more ever since I came here. He is a keen, 
shrewd, suspicious man—-cool as the Old Nick. 
Would you believe, he recognized me?—said he 
‘had heard me sing abroad—finally recalled 
, where it was—at Lady Tresyllian’s—had one of 
| her programmes! 1 tell you, my boy, 
“ ‘It is the little rift within the lute 

Which by-and-by will make the music mute.’ 


to keep something whfch passes for | 


It is that deuced bit of printed satin which is 
doomed to betray me, for my nameis onit! I 


| know, as well as if I saw him at the work, that 


he has gone to London to trace the carcer of 
Alfred du Riviere, from that soiree down to 
the present day. He may succeed; if there is 
any possibility of it, he will succeed. Did I tell 
you, it was just my cursed luck to have him the 
one of whom that woman asked her way? 
There is no crime in ‘the calendar of which he 
does not suspect me. I am afraid of him, Jack.’ 
I would put him out of my way if I could. It 
would be folly to hesitate now, after going 
through so much,” 

The new heir mixed himself half a tumbler 
of brandy and water, drank it, lighted a cigar 
and smoked hard for a few moments; his com- 
panion interrupted him, repeating earnestly; 

“T would have done it if Icould. The other 
one is with him.” 

~ “Who? ‘Falconer?’ 

“Yes; they were going about together, They 
went over to Paris, and I followed them. You 
know I peppered that Patmore had never scen 
me, as be had not entercd this house after my 
arrival, and went awey a few days later. Fal- 
coner had seen me but once, ond then but a 
minute at_the door the night Miss Cecile got 
away; sol felt safe in RUDASIE, or aagaay 
where ttey were; but one day, as I was coming 
down the steps of a café behi' d hem, they 
turned deliberately round and looked me full 
in the face. ‘Yes,’ said Falconer, ‘that is the 
same person.’ And what do you thirk Patmore 
said? ‘Looks enough like him to be his Ero- 
ther! This in English. 1 don’t_belicve I 
winced, though I was surprised. acd 
their gaze with interest, spoke to them in 
French, asked if they wished anything of mo, 
adding that I was a commissionaire at their 
service. Patmore laughed in my face, told me 
that he had been aware of my shadowing them. 
in London and ordered me to keep my distance. 
What could I do after that? Heisa cool hand. 
and as you sus a very dangerous one,” 

“Strange! the first time I met him I felt an 
instinct that here I should find an enemy. Do 
you think he has found any clew yet?” 

: eye don’t know. I had no means of decid- 
ng. 

Hurley Cloyne leaned across the table, speak- 
ing in a whisper: 

“ Did you try the box?” 

“T did, of a surety. It was a last resort.” 

“ Did it not succeed?” 

“I don’t know. Ihave heard nothing. ‘ Tleft 


retur 


“Left it?” and Cloyne started, in alarmed 
surprise. 

“Had it sent express, as you and I arranged. 
You know what you directed me to do. We 
may hear any day. The two gentlemen were 
jus leaving towi—for a few days only—and I 

ad it expressed on my way back to the steam- 
er, at a town about midway between London 
and Liverpool. I shall begin to look for some 
account of it any day, now.” 

Cloyne jumped to his feet and walked about 
the room. 

“Tf it should fail,” he muttered, “1 sould be 
in an infernally bad scrape,” and returning to 
the table, tossed off another glass. 

‘*T don’t see how it can fail, he 

The new heir, evidently unwontedly agitated, 
walked tothe window, drew back the sumptuous 
curtain and stared out. 

There was an object rotate Sak onan open 
bit of green on the lawn below—-a woman, 
dressed in white, wildly but silently waving her 
arms, her Jon hair streaming, her pale face 
bound. around—forehead and chin—with. a 
ghastly white cloth! 

The Specter of the Lake again! 


“CHAPTER XX. 
THE SPY IN’ THE HOUSE. — 

“That, cat-like in her ways, with noiseless feet, 
Glided from room to room, with sleepy eyes, 
That, seeing nothing, saw all secrets through.” 

Tue amber-eyed lady who had invited her- 
self to. W.entworth Place had made several dis- 
coveries which she deemed important shortly 
after her arrival at that comfortable inn on the 
barren journey of her life. 

She had discovered Cecile’s jewels, laces, and 
elegant new costumes—and appropriated what- 
ever she desired. ; 

She had discovered a crib—satin-lined and 
lace-frillel—in Mrs. Kenueth’s room—and had 

uestioned the servants until she had obtained 

the story of the poor, pretty ‘stranger found 
eee with the baby crying forlornly in the 
shri A . ’ ; 

Bhe hac discovered & truth Mri Kanneth’s 
closet; and, from a huge bunch of keys of every 
moderate size which she had among her own 
useful go KS she had found one which 
opened it, and there she had seen the water- 
stained ents, the broken necklace, the ring 
—and the photograph of the dead face of the 

oung wanderer! 4 

‘Aha! here is the track of the cloven foot 
once more! I understand this little tragedy of 
the drowned woman better than these Servants. 
I hold another sword over your head, my dear 


AT 


Turley! Not that I think you murdered her— 
it may have been accident, or suicide. But 
it makes sure what I suspected! Iam well con- 
tent, at present, to share your good fortune, 
however obtained; and I shall keep my know- 
ledge to myself until I have occasion to bring it 
forward. ¥ foresee that I shall have a pleasant 
time here—at least for a little while.” 

And her expectation had. been fulfilled—she 
had had a pleasant time. The cravings of ber 


voluptuous nature for .warmth, ease, idleness | 


and good living had been fully gratified. Her 
rooms had as many cushions and divans as 
those of some Eastern odalisque; they had been 


heated, through the cold months, to a tempera- | 


ture which would have been oppressive to an 
active temperament; their atmosphere was al- 
ways heavy with slumberous perfumes and 
tinged a faint blue with the wreathing smoke of 
many cigarettes, e 

To see Rachel Cloyne stretched in 


and her amber eyes a tinge of red from the 
mass of glowing coals into which she gazed, 
heavy odors ©: 


every motion, a cigarette between her prett: 
scarlet lips, was to think. of some smvuoth, vel- 
vety, dangerous tropical creature who basks in 
the burning sun with half-closed lids, full of 
sensuous enjoyment, but dreaming of subtle 
creepings and sudden springs. 

She hada way of going about in the dusk, 


with a gliding, noiseless steps, of listening at that 


locked door of the library, of opening desks and 
drawers furtively; and in following up. this in- 
nocent amusement of hersshe had made a dis- 
covery greater than any of the others—a dis- 
covery which. Hurley Cloyne, with all his 
splendid talent in that line, had failed to 
achieve. 

It was done one blustering March day when 
Cloyne and his factotum, Jack, were both 
in the city for an over-night stay. She had 
shut herself in that study containing that secre- 
tary of Herbert. Wentworth’s which had al- 
ready been so thoroughly rummaged by the 
new heir, Everything was taken out of it that 
was of the least importance—or soits present 
owner supposed—and-placed in the large safe, 
whose lock defied the simple attem ‘is of a 
curious woman. Old newspapers filled the 
larger compartments; the small drawers were 
empty—and there were a good many of them, 
too—altogether the richly-carved, quaint, age- 
blackened old secretary Cid not. promise much 
that was interesting to its beautiful investi- 
ra’ or, 

But the lady rapped, sounded, pried, peeped 
—and was rewa: for her trouble. She found 
aset of secret drawers behind.another larger 
set; they had been explored and had nothingin 
them she cared for ; but these seemed somewhat 
shallower thew therein front... It took a quick 
eye to notice this ~ud a sharp one to search for 
its meaning. be pried and pressed, and took 
out all the drawers; in the case underneath 
which held them was a small, very slight, in- 
dentation, into which she inserted a penknife 
petty able to bring the false bottom for- 
ward, 

Then the treasure-trove lay exposed to her 


delighted eyes! A marriage-certificate, six or | 


seven faded letters, an old-fashioned PEN gd 
of a soft, exquisite face—the face of one who 
was scarcely a woman and yet not a child—six- 
teen, perhaps—and a shet of foolscap papers 
three pages of which were written full, ina 
man’s Rasa and folded close and sealed at on 
end with a bit of wax. , 
These things went into the lady’s pockets: the 
old secretary was put to'rights; and she had 
secured an afternoon’s excitement fresher and 


deeper than she could *have found even with |, star 


Zola’s last novel. . 

With the doors of her sitting-room bolted and 
her favorite divan drawn onto the tiger-skin 
rug before the fire, madame had got a good 
deal of pleasure out of the windy, desolate 
March day. ; 

Whatever the result of her reading was, she 
made no reference to i5 when tue master of the 
house returned; nor did she afteiward iIn-any 
manner betray the secret of the hidden drawer; 
keeping the things she bad taken from it locked 
up in a highly-ornamented little'Indian box of 
which she always carried the unique key on her 
watch-chain. It was very pleasant and satis- 
factory to her to have these articles; she kept 
them in reserve for future use, The thought of 
them kept ner amiable when her dear Hurley 
flashed out'on her occasionally in those bursts 
of fierce temper to which he was liable. And 
soshe had a most comfortable six. months de- 
spite of the want of society at first. Even 
this want was no longer present, when June 
came with its roses and its long, hot, brilliant 


days. 

Xi these days and weeks and months no one 
ot her friends or enemies had gained any tidings 
of what had befallen Cecile, 

it was strange that she could have so utterly 
disappear«d and left no trace of the manner or 
cause of it—strange and terrible. 

Guy argued that she must be dead; for she 


raceful | 
indolence on some soft couch drawn up; before | 
the fire, her tawny hair taking a tinge of gold | 


musk or orange-blossoms or | 
lilies breaking from her silken garments at | 


would have continued to send him some message 


‘| them! Pm sorry, 


| of giving up. 


| about, smooth and prosperous, even my dar 


‘—its ingothes and outcomings; he 
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Fe. 


were she in the land of the living. 

Never, for one moment, did he relinquish his 
first conviction that Cloyne had abducted her, on 
vue pretense that she was his wife—the tact that 
Patmore’s man had beard a carriage stop, on that 
fatal evening, before the one ‘containing Flora 


| and himself arrived, was to him proof enough. 
| Whether he had murdered the 


irl to make his 
possession of the Wentworth fortune more sure; 
or whether the fear of her abductor had driven 
her to commit suicide, and he had buried her 
beautiful body in some wild nook of the sur- 
rounding woods, and with it the proof of bis 
ilt—this could only be conjecture to the poor 
istracted, restless young lover, to whom that 
dreadful winter forever after remained a hor- 
rible nightmare on which he dared not allow 
himself to brood, even in ona th 

Guy Falcone:’s case was indeéd most pitiable, 
His firm friend, Patmore, was far away; aunt 
Abby, who remained in his house, was utterly 
broken down, incapable of anything wiser than 
tears, too nervous to be talked to. His own 
father, though shocked and sorry, did not 
sympathize with him, after the first alarm was 
over. 

His mother did her best to soothe and com- 
fort him; yet even his mother wearied ot the 
long strain as weeks went by. Flora was the 
only one to whom he could pour out freely the 
woes of his bursting heart. 

“T shall kill him, Flora, I know I shall! He 
must keep out of my way!” he would say, his 
weary eyes looking out of his young, haggard 
face with a wild expression which made her 
i madness for her handsome, manly bro- 
ther. 

‘rnen she would caress him and beg him to 
desist from his useless — telling him that 
doubtless Cecile was dead, and that, instead of 
ranging the country, day and night, he ought 
to pray for resignation. 

“You don’t fave her—you never loved her, 
Floy, or you could not rest! Don’t talk to me 
I'm nearly insane as it is—if1 
could not be doing, I should be jt so, Oh, 
some day I will get that crave the throat 
and I will chokea confession outof him! Going 


ling’s friends hobnobbing with him!—I will 
wring the truth out of him, sooner or later!” 

Thus it had been all winter. Lavish sums 
had been privately offered by the lover to New 
York detectives, to look for Cecile and to se- 
cretly shadow Hurley Cloyne.. His own days, 
aud half his nights, were spent in roving the 
fields and woods, in watching Wentworth ao 
w thin 
old, so changed that his mother wept in silence 
to see her bright, handsome boy such a wreck. 
Flora wrote to Maurice such accounts of Guy’s 
condition, that, in April, instead of coming 
home, Patmore urged his friend to cross the 
water ard come'to him, promising to travel 
with him a few weeks and take the tenderest 
care of him, ti 

Flora added that she couldmot and would not 
marry while he was so unhappy; and so, hav- 
ing, after four months of incessant endeavor 
and intolerable suspense, lost all hope and cour- 
age, Guy suddenly concluded to accept the pro- 


position, 

“Tt is the pay thing which will save him. from 
brain-fever or suicide,” Flora wrote to her betrothed ; 
“T thank i for suggesting it. You and I ean 
wait, until the _ fellow is better, before we talk 
of marriage, Keep 
best,” i ; . 

Yet this was the girl who, in June, was hav- 
ing a desperate flirtation with Hurley Cloyne— 
the author.ot all ber brother’s misery!" One | 
would think she might have found it easier to 
flirt with Lucifer!—that baleful “morning | 


him away as long as you think 


That old money-grubber, her father, hada 
delightful time at the jéte—plenty of cham- 
pagne and turtle-soup and good company—with | 
the added felicity of seeing these broad, charni- 
ing acres of his. old friend Wentworth in their 
loveliest dress, and studing the prospect of | 
their some Sey pete in the famil}, after all— 
“Not as I expected, to be sure, when I | 
thought they were all to be a a but the girl | 
will do as well—it’s all in the ily,” and he | 
chuckled to himself, ‘having ‘seen Cloyne’s | 
marked attentions to his daughter. ‘He's a 
little too free with his money—that’s all the 
fault I have to find with him. Guy was aw- 
fully hard on him; but I saw no sense in his 
idea of it. Men generally take all they can get. 
If Wentworth left this Cloyne his ‘ducats and 
his daughter’ he would be a fool not to take 
to be sure, that Cecile took 
the course she did; but that needn’t hinder my 
girl from thinking as much of Mr, Cloyne as 


to herself, on her way home thatsummer night, 
thinking: 

“ He is coming over to call; all is working as 
I wish.” And then she shuddered, before the 
laugh had ceased to echo. ‘What a strahve 
magnetism there is about him! I imagine any 
woman who loved him would love him to the 
death—be utterly unable to oppose her will to 
his—be his slave, body and soul! Well, I hope 
our little trick will soon be played, and this 
long agony’ over! Guy, Guy, we will have you 
home before a month goes by—and Maurice 
shall have his reward. I’m in raptures, just to 
think of it.” 

Slie trilled a little song under her breath; her 
drowsy father smiled to himself to hear he: ; 


Flora was gay that sweet-scented summer 
night—for she knew nothing of a diabolic™) 
danger drawing nearer and nearer to two 


whom she fon loved; she thought she had 
outwitted a villaja! 
CHAPTER XXI. 
MOST PITIFUL TO SEE. 

Take any shape but that. —SHAKESPEARE, 

“Byes,” he said, “now throbbing through me! ye 
are eyes that did undo me! 

Shining eyes, like antique jewels set in Parian 
statue-stone!” _ . Brownixc, 

CLoyn®, peéring out the window, and seein 
again that phantom figure which had appeare: 
to him on the lake, early in the evening, re- 
coiled with a slight ery. - 

‘““What is it?’ asked Jack, rising from the 
table; ‘‘ anything on fire?” 

‘“No, no; it is nothing!” 

But Jack thought be would see for himself— 
it was a way he had. 

He came quickly up behind Cloyne and looked. 
out over his shoulder, 

He, too, saw the slim white figure, gliding 
about, waving its arnis. 

It was no'trick, then, which the other man’s 
bap 1) ope had played him. : 

‘* Who the deuce is that and what is she do- 
ing?” asked Jack. é : 

‘I hardly think it is anything mortal. Isaw 
it once before, to-night, hovering over the pond 
when I was out walking with Miss Falconer.” 

Cloyne’s voice trembled "and was oddly 
changed; his companion turned his eyes from 
the ghostly figure on the lawn to the face beside 
him, and burst into a laugh, 

‘Pll be dashed if I don’t think you are scared, 
Hurley! It’s the first time J ever saw you show 
the white feather.” 

“T’m not scared,” protested Cloyne, pale and 
shivering. ‘‘Why should I be? But it’s devilish 
strange.” 

“T've seeri you in tight places where most 
other men would have flunked, but you never lost. 
ame or oe an ber There is vt oreo 
playing a trick on us; for a purpose—I propose 
to find out what it is all about.” 

“Don’t! Id rather you'd let it alone.” 
‘‘Just as you say, old fellow! If it were m 
case, l’d rather settle it once for all. If it 
should be a bona-fide ‘spook,’ why, it, could not 
harm me; if if is some spy or lunatic, I shall 
warn it off the premises or hand it over to the 

constable.”* 

“T'm not of such an investigating turn of 
mind,” responded Cloyne, trying to smile, but 
making a ghastly failure of the attempt. 


Cloyne. 

. Even to the devil-may-care valet, who occu- 
pied so singular a position of mingled servitade 
and equality in that old mansion, there was 
something that chilled the blood and made the 
hair creep and risé, in the sightat which they 
were gazing. : 

The brief summer night was on the wane; the 
tall clock on the landing could be faintly heard 
striking the hour of ; already a faint 
brightening was tible; one or two birds 
began to twitter and chirp sleepily, and far 
away a chanticleer crow ly. There 
was just ae enough to reveal dis ly the 
delicate white face beund round with the 
scarcely whiter, awful cerements, the loose 
white gown clinging to the slender figure, the 
wide sleeves faliing away as the arms moved up: 
and down with a slow motion, 

“ Makes-a sort of a phantom wind-mill, dort 
she?” remarked Jack, presently, with another 

rin. ‘“VH be a second Sancho Panza, and 

emolish it with my accustomed bravery, Just 

ou keep quiet a few minutes, old boy, and I'll. 
bri you your gl st into this very room.” | 

“Tet it alone, I say,” repeated Cloyne, but: 
the valet had gone, : 

Creeping downstairs to a side hall-door from 
which he could approath the strange intruder 


she likes. He’s very marked in his a ions— | without being seen until he was close upon her 


em markéd—this afternoon. Splendid party! 
and all our best people! I do wonder, though, 
at Floy taken with him—wouldn’t 
Patmore be in a rage if he were anywhere 
around to-day?” z 

But Patmore was not anywhere around, and 
Miss Flora—not-having the fear of his ven- 
geance before her eyes—played ber own little 
game just asshehad plannedtodo. Shelaugtied ' 


he very softly undid the bolts and slipped ow 
onto a vine shaded porch, while Cloyne, his 
beart beating in his ears, waited. in a sort of 
spellbound dread, 
In two or three minutes he saw his valet ap- 
ar suddenly before the spectral aed 
e 


ow, and say something; he \—he 


to hear a ery of terror or anger, to see the 
vision turn and fly; but no, not a sound cama 
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from the pallid lips, not an attempt at flight | 
was made—onl @ arms waved more slowly | 
in their wing-like beating. 

The next instant, the scrtitits watcher saw 
Jack pick up in his grasp the white figure and 
stagger with it toward the house. 

ill no scream nor attempt at resistance. 
Hurley Cloyne wuited in a cold terror. 
Heaven knows what. he dreaded or expected. 

No doubt that wild- xed, heart-broken young 
mother who had asked of Maurice Patmore her 
way that September afternoon, and was found 
in the water with that purple stain about her 
fair neck the next morning—no doubt this 
woman was in his thoughts.as Jack came pant- 
ing, but noiselessly, up the great staircase, on 
into the room where he stood,,and, turning the 
key with his left hand, came forward and placed 
in Cloyne’s velvet lounging-chair that shrouded 
phantom, 
The two lamps swinging from the ceiling by 
Iden chains burned as brilliantly as when first 
ighted for the féte; their luster shone down on 
the colorless face in the chair beneath—on the 


long, wavy, glittering hair of gold-brown, 
—_— ing out of the horrible swathes of the chin- 
clot . 7 

But those eyes were not the eyesof the dead 
—of a ghost or angel. They burned with a soft, 
deep, steady, melancholy fire. Calmly, with- 
out smile or shadow, they met the uneasy gaze 
of Hurley Cloyne. 

Suddenly hé came forward a pace or two— 
ee red blood rushed ima torrent over 

is pale face, the expression.of awe and terror 
melted from his features—he smiled that sneer- 
ing smile which set his silken mustache quiver- 
ing. 

**Masquerading, are you, my fair cousin— 
my pretty Cecile? To what purpose, I wonder? 
You make a most interesting ghost. Upon my 
word, I should hardly have known you, were it 
not for those lovely lashes! There is not a 
second woman in the world with such eye- 


lashes! [ feel flattered that you should make 
your first call upon me, after your long absence 
trom society. owever, itis but natural that 


von should come home to your affectionate hus- 
band, my dearest.” » 
The 


“Shining: eyes, like antique jewels set in Parian 
statue-stone," 

never wavered—smiled no welcome, flashed no 

indignation, 


“Hush!” she whispered, holding up a wasted 
white. hand, ‘‘do not speak to me; am I not 
dead?” dis 

‘Ob, you are dead! How long since?” 

Sh jong, long time! I have been stayin 
with my father in his tomb, The place is cold 
and damp, and his coffin is narrow for us both 
at night; butit is far better than living with 
the man who persists that I_am his wife, I 
never could do that--never! I got awav from 
him and died. It was better to be dead.” 

“ Mad!” said Jack, with a troubled look at 
Cloyne, who had grown pale again. ‘‘Here’sa 
go. A trump-card she has played unexpectedly 
—eh, Hurley? Poor thing, poor ine! Hur- 
ley. you are a double-dyed villain, if I do say 
i 


t.%5 

‘*-You have copied me as closely as you could, 
Jack,” was the sharp reply. ‘‘We are a pair, 
no doubt; but it’s late to be thinking of that. I 
wonder if she is ever violent!” glancing at the 
alm, motionless girl. / 

‘* Never!” she answered him herself, so quick- 
ly that he was startled. ‘Are the dead ever 
violent?, Weare as calm as the Sphinx, both 
of us. My father never even quits his tomb; 
he mares 9 ns ig “9% I ree out rene 
times a! @ time of night when veyards 
yawn and the sheeted dead are palelleged to 
walk abroad.” 

Then she glanced toward the window from 
which the heavy curtains were drawn back, 
Jetting in the faint rosy prescience of a coming 


wn. 

**T see, by the moonlight, ’tis almost mid- 
night; time kid and I were home an hour and a 
half ago,’” she observed, gravely, rising from 


her chair. 

‘Shall I follow her?” the valet whispered, 
to his master. 

“ By all means! Yet—stay!. Will it not be 
far wiser to keep her here? Evidently she is 
mad as a March and ough not be going 
about ruining what th she has left. Her 
thin white wrapper is wet with the night-dew. 
She has no home; what more natural or proper 
than that I should give her shelter in her own 
old home? She will be,under our control. Not 
even the servants need know that she is in the 
house—except One woman whom I shall hire to” 
take care of her and bribe to secrecy. As long 
as she is here—under my thumb—I shall not.be 
fearing the mischief she might do.” 

“Can you keep her? at’s the question. 
Ifshe bas been in the habit of roaming about 
she may be intractable.” : 

‘‘Dnless she takes to screaming we can man- 
age that—keep her under lock and key. That 
third-story turret-room is just the place; per- 
fectly safe as to windows, because they are too 
narrow-for evena child to squeeze through— 
remote from the servants’ apartments, with a 
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quiet, seldom-used .corridor communicating; 
ulry, and healthy, too! By George, she might 
spend a life there quite comfortably, Jack! 

be might grow old and gray, while I lived 
merrily here with the witching Flora as the 
sharer of my joys. Of course, there’s no ques- 
tion of this on for a wife, now! No madwomen 
in mine, if you ppeate 

¢ Well, we will see what we can do with her. 
Cecile, my sweet cousin, don’t you know me? 
and he put out a detaining hand, for, quietly 
and silently as the spirit her poor disturbed 
brain imagined herself to be, the girl was 
gliding eyey: 

The dark blue eyes, burning with that steady 
fire under their silken lashes, turned calmly to 
the dark, subtle face she had once so dreaded. 

“T do not know you,” she answered him. 
“Tf I were alive as Cecile Wentworth used to 
be, I should think you might be that man who 
made me so much trouble—who said my father 
was not ay father, and took all my property. 
It was a silly thing to say. I asked my 
about it as soon as I was dead; and he told me 


it was all a mistake—that I was his own dear ; 


daughter, and the man was a vagabond and an 
impostor. Oh dear! my father and I are so 
cold in our coffin! I don't mind it so much as 
pape does; he complains a good deal, even when 

tell him that ten million million red roses are 
blooming outside in the happy world, and the 
sun shining so hot that it makes my head dizzy 
—he still says that he is so cold, That is the 
worst of being dead, [dare say, You remem- 
ber those verses of Poe’s I used to say just to 
make Flora shiver? 


*** And T rest so composedly 
Now, in my bed, 
That any beholder 
Might fancy me dead— 
Mi:sht start at beholding me, 
Thinking me dead. 


*“*The moaning and groaning, 
The sighing and sobbing, 
Are quieter now, i 
With that horrible throbbing 
At heart:—ah, that horrible, 
Horrible throbbing! 


*** And ah, let it never 

Be foolishly said 

That my room it is gloomy 
And narrow my bed; 

For man never slept 
In a different bed— 

And, to sleep, you must slumber 
In just such a bed,’” 


She said over the fantastic verses in the same 
dreamy, monotonous. tones in which she had 
constantly .spoken, looking straight at him, 
whose detaining hand rested on her fragile 
wrist, with that strange, calm, burning, smile- 


less gaze which ¢ him shiver to. his soul. 
‘“‘T have thought.of something ”—again the 
valet whispered 4 his master’s ear. ‘‘ Perhaps 


the idea will work. Let us persuade her that 
we have removed her father’s coffin to « tomb 
less cold. If she can,be made to fancy tl at the 
turret-chamber is the new tomb she may like to 


stay there.” : 

“Tam obli to you, Jack, for your ready 
wit, Go get chamber in some sort of order, 
while I keep her here a few minutes.” 


The valet vanished, and Cloyne, though he 
shivered as he spoke, began to talk to the victim 
of his selfish schemes. 

“Tf you think your father is uncomfortable 
in the family tomb I know where there is one 
warmer and quieter—pleasanter in every way. 
We have had his coffin carried there and if you 
desire to be with him you will have to go with 
us to the new place.” 

It, was shocking—even to Hurley Cloyne—to 
go over this mockery to tee mad Cecile; he 

lushed with shame as he did it. 

She scrutinized his face with some signs of 
excitement. ‘ 


Yes, yes, I will go. Iam glad my own pet 
is not going to suffer so much from the damp 
and mold. I will go,” impatiently. 

“In a few moments, Cecile, When Jack 
comés back he will tellus where the new tomb 
is. Sit down and wait. Will you haye a glass 
of wine ou a biscuit? I wish yon would, for 

‘ou are trembling; your garments are damp. 
. ‘‘The dead never eat or drink,” said Cerile, 


severely. - 

He Observed her anxiously; was there any 
danger. her starving herself to death? Had 
she m going without food any length of 
time? He saw, with a strangé in nae i 
horror or was it joy?—how thin and worn an 
bloodless she was—the little hands thin as bird- 
claws and transparent as wax—the once ex- 
quisite outlines of. the eo face wasted, the 
blue eyes sunken in dark hollows—if she would 
ay lose those eyes; no face of the really dead 
in its chin-cloth could look more corpselike. 
Could he know that, in the delusions of her 
madness, she was starving herself, and not try 
to save her? : 

There was pity even in his so near remorse- 
less soul. 

— poe om. mistaken,” he said, as, gravely. om 
she had spoken. ‘A great many dea C) 
take both food and drink, Have eo et 


how the ancient Egyptians always provided 


ather | 


their dead’ with cakes and oil, and corn, and the 
choicest wine? The Chinese, too, they would 
think themselves wicked if they failed to place. 
rice and fowls and fruit in the tombs of their 
frierids. If you will eat I will promise that 
your father shall have the same provision 
made.” . 

She looked at him doubtfully, suspiciously. 

He poured out a glass of sherry and forced a 
biscuit into ber hand. ' 

“Your father says it is best,” he added. 

She at once ate the food and drank the wine. 

By this time Jack had-returned, ani signed 
silently to his master, who ‘said, leading the 

oor girl by the hand on into the hali—dimiy 

ighted by a single lamp: 

‘*We have found your father’s new tomb— 
come with us.” 

The valet went in advance with a wax candle 
in an antique brass candlestick which he bad 
taken from the velvet-draped mantle of his 
master’s room. Noiseless as shadows the three 
crept past the chamber where Mrs. Rachel 
| Cloyne was cigs te Med sound sleep of the in- 

nocent, on, up another flight of stairs, through 
a broad corridor, turning to the left into a nar- 
rower which led them into the south wing of 
the roomy old mansion and finally entering an 
octagon-shaped chamber, plainly furnished 
with summer matting, a few Chairs, a table, 
and a long, narrow bed, draped with white. 
The valet had deftly rolled up. a pair’ of 
blankets, wrapped them in a sheet, and ar- 
ranging it as nearly as possible to simulate a 
human form, had placed it in the bed, so that 
the stiff outlines showed under the counterpane. 
It was horrible—this tampering with the mad 
girl’s ghastly fancies! For once these meri felt 
curiously ashamed; but, Cecilé wus there, and 
must not be permitted to roam abroad betray- 
ing the wreck she bad become—at least, not for 
the next few weeks. They must keep her hid- 
den for awhile until their other plans had 
ripened. ; 
“Your father is there; and now, lie down by 
him, and sleep.” E 
Cecile looked vagnely at the narrow bed and 
then, oh, ‘terrible! she threw herself tipon the 
simulated corpse with shrieks of unearthly 
laughter worse to hear than the wildest wails 
of yes Cloyne’s nerves, which seldom tr tn- 
bled, almost gave way at those dreadful souuds 
of maniacal merriment. 
“Come, Jack, let us get out of this,” he'sa‘2, 
hastily, and they closed the door of the turret- 
chamber on its solitary occupant and locked 
her in; then, wiping the sweat from his fore- 
head, he muttered: ‘‘The deuce will be to pay 
now, with a creature like that to care for! 
Whom can we trust to wait upon her? Will it do 
to take Rachel into our confidence?” 
“Since she knows already so much, why 


ot?” . 

“‘T hardly dare trust her.” 

**T can do all the necessary waiting, I think 
—and be more cautious than any one else. She 
must have clothes—there are plenty of her own 
in the house. Ican take up her dinner every 
niet after dark, Yes, I believe I can manage 
it tter than to trust to some gossiping "fe. 

% : ; 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE TURRET CHAMBER. 
arrange ¥ any ear. gran ; Oy. dress, 
r orious of tress 

And thy all 60 emn silentness. —Por. 
Tat amber-eyed lady, Rachel Cloyne, had 
good reason to feel flattered at the perseverin 
attentions of the wealthy visitor who had pai 
her such distinguished consideration at the /¢te 
champétre ; scarcely was she dressed to receive 
pepcetame wip de ea eg mornin 
rived— pay complimentary call. 
Hurley Cloyne was in the Grawing roces when 
the gentleman was shown in, and received him 
with us courtesy—a courtesy so elaborate 
that it looked like hypocrisy. 
Nor could it be expected that the new heir 
would find pleasure in the presence of this gen- 
tleman, who was no other than Juwyer Salter, 
once Mr, Wentworth’s friend as well as ad- 
viser, yet who had never been in the house since 


the of the reading of the will, until, havin 
met . Cloyne at a neighboring villa he bad 
fallen a victim to her peculiar attractions, sinca 


which he had been decidedly devoted. 
Hurley did not object to Rachel’s having an 
admirer—one who was in earnest and would 
marry her and so relieve him of her society. 
Now, more than ever, was he willing to be rid 
of her; yet he would fain have it some one less 
sharp, less knowing, less intimate with the his- 
tory of Wentw Place, than lawyer Salter. 
A man with a burden on his conscience—a 
man conscious that he is not living a life of 
strict rectitude—does rot feel quite at bis ease 
under the observation of one of the legal frater- 
nity, reputed as cool and discerning as Enos 
Salter. In fact, measuring the man by the ruJe 
of his own capabilities, Cloyne suspected that 
it might not be half so much infatuation with 
the sleepy eyes and lithe charms of the lady as 
a desire to study Aim, which was bringing the 
gentleman to Wentworth Place! This suspicion 
made him excessively polite; he was not the 


inj 


before he ar- — 
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person to show uneasiness at being watched ; his 
display of open-hearted hospitality was some- 


thing beautiful—Mr. Salter must do them the | 


honor to lunch with them, and Mr. Salter did— 
breakfast, his host called. it, and such it really 
was to himself and Rachel. 

It was a lovely day—perfect, dreamy, de- 
licious—warm without being sultry, with a 
deep, brilliant, far-away sky and an earth all 
bloom and song-birds beneath it, The trio, with 
the fragrant breath of honeysuckles and new- 
mown %' floating in at the open diniug-room 
windows, lingered long at the table, t last 
Cloyne excused himself, suying: 

‘“T made an engagement, with Miss Falconer, 
Rachel, and I would like to get away. I feel 
that you are quite competent to entertain all 


callers who may come, and so, if Mr. Salter | 


will excuse me, I will drive over to Gray Tow- 
- 


“‘ What the devil does that lawyer want, hang- 
ing about here so much?” he exclaimed, in an 
undertone to his valet when that person brought 
him a fresh pair of gloves tothe door. ‘Keep 

our eyes open, Jack—above and below ;—this 
i ae ts person to guard is no fun, situ- 
ated as weare. I must be keeping my thoughts 
busy, contriving some way to dispose of her,” 

There is one way,” murmured Jack, 

‘What is that?” 

‘The one you tried on with G. Z.” 

The fellow looked sharply at his master as he 
said it, 

“Take care! don’t go too far, insolent!” mut- 
tered Cloyne, his sallow face growing purple 
and his eyes flashing fire. 

‘“‘Toink of it; it is the safest and surest way,” 
was the calm ans-ver, 

‘‘ Jack, [believe you are a greater rascal than 
I dare to ke!” 

Jack beamed as if immensely complimented. 

“Don’t be uneasy,” he said, ‘about matters 
kere, I will manage.” 

“Try and make out what that file of an at- 
torney is after. He is no more in iove with the 
handsome Rachel than—I am.” 

“Pll do my best, sir.” 

And then, the dog-cart having come round, 
Hurley Cloyne got into it, took the reins and 
sped away along the smooth, hard road, glad to 
get away from Rachel, from the wily old law- 
yer, from the consciousness of the turret-cham- 

ver, into the laughing presence of arch, be- 
witching Flora Falconer. 

“A girl to make a fellow forget the blue 
devils,” as he said to himself on the road— 
‘“‘worth two of the tair Cecile even when Ce- 
cile was at ber best! Now—if the charm of the 
lox onty works!—I see nothing between me 
and a fair share of prosperity. Bright-eyed 
Flora will soon cease to weep for her first lover 
—I shail be on hand. to whisper consolation— 
six months from now she will be my wife, and 
Ler gay spirits will chase away such ghosts as 
now haunt the old mansion, ‘There is nothing 
succeecs like success,’” and, in a very amiable 
mood, indeed, the new heir whirled in at the 
‘ arched gateway of Gray Towers, to press the 
wooing he had yesterday so boldly begun. 

Meantime, in one of her gracefully indolent 
attitudes, on a sapphire velvet sofa in the back 
crawing-room, lounged Madame Rachel, dressed 
in a gown of pale yellow satin with a great 
bunch of crimson roxes in her wide belt. whose 
perinme mingled with that of some subtle, 

.eavy fragrance which came from her light, 
gold-tinted hair. 

‘You must amuse me,” she said, in that soft 
yet imperious drawl of hers, slowly waving her 
fan, and ane luzily at her admirer from un- 
d rthose long light fringes which shaded the 
amber eyes. ‘‘Itis too warm for me to exert 
myself. These hot June days just suit my tem- 
perament. I would like to live forever in this 
summer idleness, doing nothing: but fanning 
myself and listening to some faithful adorer, 
who was willing to entertain me,” 

‘If I dared flatter myself that I could amuse 
you!” murmured the legal gentleman, with a 
sparkle of fire in his cold blue eyes. “Alas, I 
am no longer Reng: It fillsme with ry wa 
to reflect upon the disparity of our ages! How 
long have you been a widow, Mrs. Cloyne?” . 

‘* Five yeurs,” she replied, with Procpalg eye- 
lids—‘IT was‘but a child when I married—a 
mere foolish, gid’ y child, with no knowledge 
of what was really suited tome. My husband 
and myself got along pleasantly enough the 
three years we lived together before his death 
—but since then my feelings havestrengthened, 
my tastes changed—oh, I could love, now—I 
could worship, as I was then incapable of even 
dreaming,” and the fan ceased'to wave and she 
lost herself in a reverie — which her visi- 
tor was at full liberty to admire her long eye- 
lashes, even if he could not admire her gram- 
mar, 


There was something very like a laugh in the 
elderly lawyer's eyes as he studied her; but he 
responded, gravely enough: 

“1 wonder if you are as lonely as I am, Mrs. 
Cloyne! Its true, too true, that I have chil- 
dren—if these can be considered a consolation— 
but one, at my time of life, requires a more in- 
timate friend than even a good daughter can 
be. Ah, if I had such a friend!” and he sighed 


—yes, lawyer Salter pressed his handkerchief 
to his eyes. : 

‘** You need not go far to find such a friend,” 
murmured the lady, just a trifle less languidly 
than she had hitherto spoken. 

He removed the handkerchief from before 
his eyes, reached out a hand and pressed one of 
hers very softly for about a second— 

“Thank you,” he said, eloquently. 

It would bave been a severe trial to any wo- 
man’s patience to be interrupted at such a mo- 
ment as that; Madame Rachel said a bad word 
quite under ber breath, when she heard voices 
in the hall, and Jack—as soft, as low-voiced, as 


| pp us herself, almost—ushered in a carriage 
08 


of callers; but she recovered herself in- 
stantly, not at all embarrassed—on the con- 
trary, very proud—that lawyer Salter should 
be found téte-d-téte with her by these fashiou- 
able visitors, 


Soon others came to pay their party compli- | 


ments; madame held quite a reception; gay 
carriages flashed on the winding drive in the 
afternoon sunshine; silken dresses rustled in 
the sumptuous drav ing-rooms; suft voices, low 
laughter rung out and mingled with the music 
of the birds in the fragrant shrubberies out- 
side, The queen was holding court in her new- 
won castle. 

The gentlemen were charmed with her; but 
every lady who went away from Wentworth 
Place that afternoon criticised the hostess. 

“There was something about her.” “ Yes, 
she was pretty, but she was not exactly a 
lady.” ‘She dresses exquisitely, but—I am 
sure she paints.” “I should hea: § she may 
have been an—don’t repeat it, will you?—an 
actress! Oh dear, how shocking.” “And to 
think that. lawyer Salter—did you ever!” and 
so forth, and sg on; which was not envy on the 
part of the fair observers, but only acute per- 
ception of the truth. 

And now, with all this aristocratic enjoy- 
ment—this going and coming of beautifully- 
attired ladies—this glitter “go array, this 
inurmur of voices ‘‘low with fashion, not with 
feelihg,” pervading the luxurious lower rooms. 
how py that poor creature securely locked 
in the turret-chamber, high above the vanities 
of earth? 

Let us take a daylight observation of her 
prison. 

It is a charming chamber, very plainly fur- 
nished, with matting and bamboo, but it is airy, 
cool and bright, _ A. perfectly delicious breeze 
comes in at the long narrow slits—three in a 
group—which make the machicolated windows 
on two sides of the turret, Long, waving arms 
of glossy deep-green ivy fluttering back and 
forth outside, weave light shadows on the white 
ceiling; while a single spray of a climbing rose 
which has achieved the pS summit, creeps in 
one of the apertures as if offering its pink blos- 
soms to the desolate girl standing there. 

Jack has catered to her needs bountifully. 
She has on a fresh white gown, and Jack has 
Eeeaten her to discard the horrible chin-cloth. 

he has brushed her loyely hair and dressed it 
in the old fashion, 

The valet is both pleased and encouraged by 
his success with her, 

“T shal, perhaps, ually bring ber back 
to her senses,” he said to himself, that morning. 
‘*She seems quiet. and harmless; she minds me 
far better than I expected. What if I should 
get a control over her? Convince her that I am 

er friend? Win her titude and—her affec- 
tion? I believe lean doit. Hurley thinks that 
l exist only to be his cat’s-paw; but there may 
be chestnuts roasting for me, too!” 

Cecile, standing by the window, looks thin 
and worn but roach ney sweet and beautiful, 


“Old roads winding as old roads will,”’ 
brooks shining here and there; the dear, dear 
old chimneys of Gray Towers, the roof of Mau- 
rice Court showing in a gap in a world of 
me she can see, too, the gateway of her 
own old home, a portion of the lawn, the foun- 
tain sparkling in its marble basin. Even, the 
sad could hardly remain sad with such a view 
on such a day. 

Cecile ap to be in a calm, almost con- 
tented, mood. She looks idly out. Her roving 
glance is caught by something on the,trunk of a 
tree out on the lawn—a little white round spot, 
as if some one had stuck a bit of paper there as 
a minute target for arrow practice. 
Anta says to herself, ‘‘I almost missed 


Jack has been very thoughtful in providing 
for ‘her wants, He has brought a little work- 
basket which he found in the room once hers— 
a basket containing # half-finished piece of em- 
broidery, silk and cotton floss, thimble, scissors, 


a set of tablets with a pencil, a little account- 
book in which Cecile been wont to jot down 
her personal expenses. 


‘“ Women pass their time so much more plea- 
santly when they can use the needle,” be had 
said to her, and she had answered him: 


“‘T would like to embroider a shroud for my- 
self, if you please.” 

“Just what you shall do,” he had answered 
her, cheerfully. 

Now she turned from the window, got the 
note-book and pencil, carefully prin some- 
thing on half a page, tore it out, folded it up, 
around a bit of wax which she found in the 
basket, and thrusting her hand well out of oue 
of the narrow windows, dropped it down. 

Then,s-.e walked up and down—up and down| 
—with a terrible restlessness, The nent little; 
luncheon which Jack had brought her remained. 
untasted; the cream was clotting, the straw- 
berries wilting, the delicate sandwiches drying 
—only the tea had been sipped, to the last, 


rop. 

re sheywalked back and forth like a leopard- 
ess caged, she caught glimpsrs of flashing. har- 
ness and smoothly-roling, carriages, and gay 
people coming and going, 

“And hel loved Lut six months dead,” she 
moaned, 

“YetIam glad to be here,” she said, as she 
paused by a window; “I can see Gray Towers 
—l can dream of Guy—and Jive in the Lope of 
sometime touching his hand again—somvtime 
hearing his voice.’ 

She seemed to make an effort to calm and 
control her restlessness, at last drawing a small 
rocking-chair where she hud a view of those 
towers rising out of their oaks and elms and 
taking up her work— 

‘| willbe the Lady of Shalott,” she murmured, 
“busy at the fateful web. Only I have no 
mirror to tell me when my knight passes by: 

““* Ont flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror cracked from side to side; 
“Tie curse has come upon me,” ericd 
The Lady of Shalott.''* 

While Cecile murmurs this over dolefully, 
time and again, among the visiters who are de- 
parting from the rooms below, goes the foxy 
old lawyer who has prolonged his visit to 
Madame Rachel beyond aii bounds, 

His man has driven his spirited team around 
and around the winding drives, and now they 
toss their heads impatiently and paw. the earth, 
as their master comes down the wide, stately 
steps; but still the lawyer is in no hurry; Jack 
is bowing him away, when he says: 

“ By the way, Juck, I dropped a gold pencil- 
case somewhere about this walk yesterday—I 
+ | Naame if there is the slightest hope of finding 
it 

‘Shall we look, sir?” 

“Tl give five minutes to the search—it's cer- 
tainly worth that—but do not trouble yourself, 
Jack; these ether visitors claim your attention,” 

“Very well; if you will excuse me then, Mr.. 
Salter.’ 

a by all means, I did not mean to trouble 


ou,’ 

The old eee goes along the ved 
walk, in front of the windows, looking.in the 
grass on either side, Just uncer the turret he 
stoops and picks up something from under the 
ivy and climbing rose, 

‘All right,” he says coming back and show- 
ing the gold pencil-case toJack. .1’m glad 1 
found it—good-afternoon.” 

He climbs into his carriage and is drivem 
swiftly away—Madame Rachel casting a long- 
ing glance after the costly establishment, As 
soon as he is out.on the highway he takes a bit 


of erumpled paper from his et and scruti- 
nizes it; on the paper are ante thek letters; 
“LALS LWLE.” . 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


q WAS IT A CLEW? 
In that ancient hall of Wrcombe thronged the nu- 
merous guests invited, . 
And the lovely London ladies trod the floors with 
liding feet; 
And their voices, low with fashion not with feeling, 
softly freighted 7. 

All the air about the windows with elastic laugh- 

sweet, - Brownina, 

Down in Devon .by the sea, in the glorious 
summer weather, the picturesque chimneys and 
roof of the old Tresyllian Manor House stood 
up bravely in a world of greenery, while, not 
far away, rippled the blue waves of the Chan- 
nel at the foot of their chalky cliffs, 

It was only the very first of July; but Lady 
Tresyllian had early tired of an incessant round 
of gayety,.and, ng with her a merry com- 
pany. of friends, had been one of the first fash- 
onables to quit town, exchanging its palling 

leasures for one of the most lovely of country ; 

sin very sight of the sea. ' 

Among the favored ones who accepted invita- 
tions were two young American gentlemen, 
who went for a fortnight, only, being anxious 
to return to their own country as soon as the 
visit was ended. 

Lady Tresyllian had often been laughed at 
for her fondness. for Americans, while she 
readily acknowledged that she had a penchant 
for those curious creatures; certainly, she was 
rather prong of these two who came down to 
Tresyllian Manor with her this time; Mr. Pat- 
more and Mr. Falconer were as handsome as 
they were well bred, and knew how to pay 
courtly attention to refined women, 
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AT HIS MERCY, 


A gay time of it they had in that beau- 
tiful, old-fashioned place, with its endless suits 
of rooms, its galleries and halls—its sweep of 
velvet lawn looking toward the sea; its‘acres of 


rose-gardens, its noble stretch of park, its alleys | 


of lime and beech, its groups of dark old cedars 
—and its lovely young mistress, always in ra- 
diant spirits, doing her best to make her guests 
happy. Lord Tresyllian was a quiet gentle- 
man, with a great taste for pictures, who had 
“a studio and painted a little, when down in 
Devon, leaving his pretty wife to entertain af- 


ter her own brilliant fashion.’ She’ took a | 


charming iaterest in the melancholy Guy, Pat- 


more having hinted to her that he was travel- | 


ing in the hopes of mending a broken heart. 


aurice had sought out Lady Tresyllian on | 
their arrival in London, a inonth ago, to renew | 


their acquaintance of three years past, and to 


ask if she could givé him any information | 
whatever of the tenor, Du Riviere, who had | 


sung at her Charity Concert at that time. Her 
ro he remembered him as a magnificent 
singer, but knew nothing whatever of his cir- 
cumstances then—except that he was poor—or 
his present whereabouts; however, she thought 
it possible that she might have kept his address, 
and on looking over her reference-book of that 
season, found it: 

With this very faint clew, the two friends 
had sought to trace the career of Alfred Du 
Riviere: they had gone out to that little semi- 
detached house in tae suburbs; had found it oc- 
eupied by a city clerk, on a slender salary, 
whose children overflowed it, as the old wo- 
man’s overflowed the shoe; had questioned the 
wife and learned from her that they had been 
there three years—that the lady who left it when 
they came in had be buried her husband—that 
a gentleman who had lodgings in the bouse had 
been very 


“T bought the most of ’em,” continued the 
clerk’s wife, confidentially, ‘‘ with a few pounds 
I had earned myself—the bed an’ bedding, some 
ehairs an’’a sofa-lounge, and a trunk—an old 
trunk, quite battered, but it does as*well as 4 
press to keep our garments laid away in.” 

‘* What was the lady’s name?” 

‘It was a queer enough name—Zeuner—for- 
eign, of course—they were all of ’em a foreign- 
looking set—but very nice. 1 don’t mean to 
say they weren’t nice an’ proper. The lady was 
the most beautiful little thing I ever saw, not 
excepting the Princess of Wales herself—such 
eyes! they would melt your very ’art; and that 
fond of her poor young-busband as had died of 
consumption it was awful to see how white 
an’ art-broken she looked. His name ison the 
trank—Charles Zeuner. - I. understood they 
were singers, all three. I suppose when his 
’ealth broke down they run out of money—sick- 
ness “ so expensive, as I know,” she added, with 
a sigh. 

‘And you can give me no information of her 
—- whereabouts?” asked Maurice; and 

hen he grew pale and shivered—he had ‘sud- 
denly remembered the initials on the broken 
neckiace—the name on the delicately-em- 
broidered linen chemise of. the white-faced, 
weary, wild-eyed wanderer, who had paused to 
question him the day after Hurley Cloyne 
came to Wentworth Place, and who had met 
her doom that night. 

Guy had recalled it, also; the two looked at 
each other with a dreadful thought in their 
eyes. What had happened since the lovely 
young singer—poor and widowed—had gone 
forth from this little house with no one for 
a friend but this man whom they knew under 
another name—this then penniless adventurer, 
now lord of a great fortune, master of Went- 
worth Place? 

Who was this Charles Zeuner? If they could 


only find out that / 
They each of them put a bright guinea in the 
hand of two of the smallest of the group of 


babies staring up at them from the crowded 
a thanked their informant, and went awa 
to do all and everything which suggested itself 
to their minds; but they made no progress in 
their quest. . 

Days and weeks passed without their being 
able to get on the track of Mrs. Zeuner or Al- 
fred Du Riviere. . 

“T sup she marriéd the scoundrel,” said 
Patmore. “She had no child when her hus- 
band died. It strikes me—don’t it you, Guy!— 
that this Zeuner may have had more connec- 
tion with Herbert Wentworth than this rascal, 
m™ erading under two or three names?” 

“TY do not see how. The whole thing isa 
tangle to me.” 

“The coolest thing of all is that we are 
watched and followed.” . F 

“Nonsense! ‘You are pretty practical, Mau- 
rice, but I do think that is a piece of imagina- 

ion.” . 

“Not at all. Why, you certainly recognized 
that fellow in Paris—his confidential servant.” 

“Yes, ‘But he may not have crossed the wa- 
ter to dog our steps; he may not have’ liked it 
over in our country, and so return«d.” 

“You believe Cloyne capable of almost any 
foul deed, do you not?” : 

Guy clenched his teeth as he answered: 


kind to the poor young widow, and | 
had attended to the sale of her few possessions. | 


* He can do nothing worse than he has done. | 
Oh, if I had him on the rack I would wring out 
of him by slow torture the truth about my 
angel darling.” 

“He has reason to fear us. He knows that I | 
spoke with Guila Zeuner—that I have the name | 
under which he’ was known in London—that | 
you hate and suspect him. I tell you, Guy, it | 

ehooves us to look sharp; he has not sent that | 
black-eyed devil to haunt our steps without 
some deadly purpose.” " 

‘““Well, as far as I am concerned, I am so 
tired of life that I would not trouble to be 
watchful; but you, dear Maurice, I beg to be | 
careful, for my sister’s sake as well as your | 
own.” 

“Don talk like that, Guy. You have a 
powerful motive for living—to see that villain | 
punished—ay, and rhaps even yet to live | 
happily with sweet Cecile. I have not aban- 
doned hope.” : 

‘* But what have we accomplished since we 
came to London?” 

‘Not much, I admit—yet something. We 
have a starting-point, and that is mutch.” 

The evening of the day in which they were 
thus speaking they went to call on Lady Tresyl- 
lian; and it was then she told them she would 
leave London in a day or two, and invited 
them to go down to Devon and spend a fort- 
night at Tresyllian Manor. 

yuy’s heart gave a great leap in his breast; 
his face flushed: Tresyllian! * Devon! Why 
had he never before realized that Tresyllian 
was written down in his note-book?—and now, 
here was Devon, also! 

In those dark days between Cecile’s fleeing 
from her dead father’s house and her going out 
of the gates of Maurice Court to be heard of no 
more, they had talked over, again and again, 
confidentially, every phase of that terrible reve- 
lation made to the daughter of Herbert Went- 
worth by the new heir. Cecile found that the 
names mentioned by Hurley that night had re- 
mained stamped upon her memory in letters of 
fire. And Guy had taken brief notes of all she 
told him. It was in Devon that that unhappy 
marriage hdd taken place twenty-six years ago! 
And the name of the bride had been Maud 
Tresyllian Cloyne! Could he doubt, then, that 
Lord Tresyllian must ey 2 to that family? 
Perhaps, once on the ground, he should be able 
to get the whole story of that apparently sad 
domestic tragedy—that story doubtless told in 
those documents which Cloyne bad shown Cecile 
that night, as taken from her father’s desk, but 
which she had not herself examined. : 

No wonder his fair face flushed to the roots of 
his hair and that his pulse beat with swifter 


strokes! No wonder that he accepted, with 
flattering eagerness, the kind invitation of the 
brilliant y Tresyllian! No lady ever had 


two more deyoted and ardent admirers in her 
train, than these two'gentlemen became! 


‘CHAPTER XXIV. 
A GLEAM OF LIGHT AT LAST! 

So, here they were, down by the blue summer 
sea, at home in the fine old manor-house, with 
all manner of delightful ways of Ban | the 
brief time allotted them. In Guy’s mind was 
only one burning, all-absorbin: esire—to un- 
ravel the mystery of Herbert Wentworth’s life, 
and so, from tuat, the mystery of the parentage 
of that girl whom he had reared as his daugh- 
ter only to discard and disinherit at the last. 

How to begin? 

In vain he listened for ‘any scraps of the 
family history to come out in the ordinary 
course of conversation. . 

On the third day he learned that Lord Tresyl- 
lian bad set up his easel in the picture Soret h 
bent on copying the exquisite face of one of the 
family beauties whose charms had been dust for 
a cen’ - ? 

“The whole party, excepting his' lordship, were 
to spend the day on an excursion to a certain 
ancient church some miles away, very near the 
sea and in the vicinity of a light-house, taking 
their luncheon picturesquely on the beach. 

When Guy learned that lordship was re- 
maining at home to paint in the galle he im- 
médiately begged permission to keep him com- 
pany—so earnestly that pretty Miss Malcolm 
pouted and frowned, and the artist could not 
refuse 


“But, Iam afraid you will find it quite: too 
stupid, Mr: Falconer.” — li > 

“(Tf there is anything in the world [like it is 
to haunt an old gallery. Pray, pray allow me 
to remain with you, Lord Tresyliian!—I prom- 
ise faithfully not to disturb you.” 

And so the merry company ‘drove away, 
wondering at the young American’s whim, and 
Miss Malcolm, piqued at his neglect, made her-, 
self doubly fascinating to Mr. Patmore. While 
they were being whirled along in ‘the glorious 
July sunshine, with the salt breath of the ocean 
in their faces, Guy was softly flitting about the 
picture-gallery, looking more especially at the 


rtraits. 
PeYou need not keep so quiet,” said Lord 
Tresyllian. “It does not disturb me in the 
least to be talked to when Iam at-work. Ask 
any questions you please. Whose portrait is 
that? That belongs to the Cloyne branch of our 


family—it is thé likeness of Maud Cloyne, a 
famous beauty of twenty-five years ago, a dash- 
ing, brilliant, spirited ‘girl, I haye been told, 
who liked her own way in everything. She got 
too much, I am afraid; for she had a sad 
ife. 

“ Then she is dead?” 

‘Yes, these many years,” 

‘Is there any objection to your telling me 
more about her? I think I must be very ro- 
mantic; I have a taste for old family: tradi- 
tions.” 

“This has scarcely age enough to have the 
true legendary flavor,” laughed his lordship. 
‘* However, as one of your countrymen is the 
hero of my aunt’s unhappy little history, I will 
tellitto you. Maud was a beauty and a belle 
—sole heiress, too, to a handsome fortune. Her 
father owned this very place—it was in this 
house that she was married—or rather, from 
this house—for she ran away and was privately 
married in the very old church our party has 


| gone to visit.” 


‘¢You interest me deeply, Lord Tresyllian.” 

‘*She was a belle, as I say, with dozens of ad- 
mirers at her beck and call. Among them, the 
one most favored by the famuy, was a certain 
widowed earl—I willnot give you his name- over 
fifty years of age, with daughters older than 
Maud. It would be a brilliant match ; but she did 
not fayor it; in fact she told her father, in ber 
willful way, that she was going to marry a Mr. 
Wentworth—a handsome and well appearing 
American gentleman of fortune, who had the 
entrée of good society in London, and had been 
her slave there for the three or four montlis the 
family had last spentin town. Of course, Sir 
Hereford Cloyne, her father, was enraged, and 
utterly forbid young Wentworth from ever 
speaking agecs to his daughter. You will not 
be offended, but the old gentleman had some 
pee against your countrymen; and to 

ave one of them step in and lose the daughter 
the title of countess was rather hard. 

“Miss Maud kept 'verv quiet, smiled on the 
earl, did not complain because her adorer was 
forbidden to follow her to Devon; but, oue day, 
she went out for a ride‘on the downs, with only 
her groom in attendance, and when she retarned 
and sat. down to the formal dinner, at which 
the earl was present, all resplendent in smiles, 
with rey me ste and cheeks like roses, she 
was no longer Maud Cloyne, but Madame Went- 
worth—as it came out shortly after. Sie was 
of a e and could do as shé pleased. 

“ A few nights afterward she left her home, 
taking with her her jewels, a few articles of 
clothing, and a faithful maid; a letter to the 
baronet explained\the circumstances of her 


flight. 

ry) course ‘the father was bitterly angry. 
He at once disinherited her, willing her portion 
to his nephew, a child of five, no other than my- 
self. So you'see, I gained by the pons. lady’s 
recklessness. However, in fear of some ‘blot 
w the escutcheon,’ he consu!ted the records 
of the old church and caused the marriage to 
be made public by announcing it in . the 
Times. ; 

“Mr. Wentworth took his bride to Italy. I 
know: nothing of the 
there, nor what ca the misery of two who 
had been so infatuated with one another. I do 
know that, at the end of two years, the rash 
girl returned to her father’s house, bringing her 
baby-boy with her, and saying, briefly, that she 
had parted with ber husband. It was the im- 
pression of her family that she had become 
jealous of him; and had betrayed, toward him 
the same passionate temper and imperious will 
she had displayed in her determination to 
— him. She wished to institute (proceed. 
— or a divorce; and, as the earl was still a 

dower, her father consented, ho pa ee it 
was not yet too late for his beauti ughter 
to become a Countess. 

“The procediaes were therefore ba but, 
as she could only bring charges of unkindne-s 
and abandonment, she failed to get the mar- 
riage set aside. Her haughty spirit could not 
brook the position in which this left her, Sbe 
shut herself up—would see no one—would not 
even take her place at the ‘table—grew morose, 
irritable, moody—and finally, one summer 
night, stole out-of this house, with her year-old 
boy, and never returned. She took an assumed 
name, studied for the stage a short time, and 
camé out as an actress. ’ 

“1 think Wentworth obtained a divorce from 
her. Atileast, Ihave heard he married again, 
in France, a girl of his own country and took 
her to America to live. It isalso believed that, 
about the same time—after hearing that Went- 
worth was divorced—Maud also married & sec- 
ond time—probably sorie vagabond of the thea- 
ter; for she — into the darkest obscurity : 
none of her relatives could trace her, or knew 
en name or calling of this second choice of 

ers. ; 

‘In three or four years they heard a rumor 
that she was dead; but they did not learn how 
or where she died, or whether hér little son 
were dead oralive. You see, this son would be 
heir to much of the old baronet’s property, 
were he living, as itis entailed and cannot 

diverted by a will: We think him dead, for 


rticulars of their life - 


ead 


ed 


the reason that he has neyer put forth a claim 
to a most handsome estate. Also, because we 
have ascertained, beyond a doubt, that he was 
never claimed by his father—at least, that Her- 
bert Wentworth never took him under his own 
charge.” 

‘“What a strange career for a, beautiful and 
fashionable girl!” murmured Guy. ‘‘ How ter- 
rible must haye been her fall, to have sunk into 
an obscure actress!” 

“Tt was all her infernal pride, they say,” 
went on the young lord, critically comparing 
the picture he was copying with the original. 
“She was as proud as PIC ER ahi imperi- 
ous, passionate. None of her family ever knew 
why she quarreled with Wentworth, whoseemed 
a Sidasant-ehotigh person with plenty of money 
and intelligence; but from what they knew of 
her, they believed the separation was her 
fault.’ 

“What you have told me,” said Guy, walk- 
ing up and down the cheerful gallery, ‘‘is the 
more interesting to me, because Mr. Wentworth 
has been a friend and neighbor of my family 
for many years. He was greatly esteemed—a 
thorough gentleman—of undoubted integrity. 
No shadow of suspicion ever fell upon him unti 
after his death, last December—” 

** He is dead, then?” ; 

‘Yes. About three months before he died, a 
stranger, a young man of twenty-six or seven, 
or thereabouts, arrived at Wentworth Place, I 
was there, making a social call, when the stran- 
ger’s card was broughtin. Mr. Wentworth ap- 
peared intensely surprised and agitated; but he 
gave his visitor a favorable welcome, introduced 
him as a Mr, Hurley Cloyne, and made bim en- 
tirely at home in his house. It was not, how- 
ever, until after Mr. Wentworth’s sudden death 
and the reading of his will—in which he disin- 
herited a young lady brought up as his own 
daughter, in favor of this Clo ne—that a few 
of us came to know that the fellow is, or calls 
himself, the son of the deceased. I would give 
much—much—Lord Tresyllian, to ascertain to 
a certainty whether this man is the son of 
whom you havé spoken, or,some villainous im- 
postor | 9 : 

He spoke with passionate emphasis; Lord 
Tresyllian turned slightly paler, and laid down 
his brushes for a moment, 

“Tt concerns me, too,” he murmured, “for, 
if he be Maud’s son, he can, if he tries, take 
from me Tresylian ‘Manor and its generous in- 
come. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“* SHADOWS WE ARE AND SHADOWS WE PURSUE.” 


Ob, heavens! is't possible a young maid’s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life? 
. — SHAKESPEARE. 

‘THERE are times when I half-imagine she is 
no more mad thantIam,” *  . 

“Perdition! is that so, Jack? What puts 
such an idea in your head? You make me un- 
easy.” 

‘Of course it is only my fancy.” . 

“Then why speak of it?’ pettishly, ‘To 
worry me, I daresay.” | ~ 

‘*T should like to have you see her and make 
your own observations, Furley. You have not 
onee yisited the turret-chamber since the night 
we took her there,” 

““T’ve had pleasanter business on hand,” with 
a disagreeable laugh. ‘You know the old 
proverb, Jack—‘A live dog is better than a 
dead lion ’—and so it is in this case. «I beh 234 
a deuced sight of our beaitiful Cecile once; but 
that is over and done with; my choice now is 
tho lively brunette who seems to find meso at- 
tractive in spite of my little faults; you see,” 
with a genuine French shrug of the shoulders, 
“the beautiful Cecile ‘is mad and I have no 
taste for madwomen. [ shall not soon forget 
that night; Iam a cool one, but it was almost 
too much for my equanimity. Horrible, wasn’t 
it? Does she still regard that roll of blankets as 
the visible semblance of the Case departed?” 

“Yes, I take up flowers with r, 
sometimes, and’ she always wreathes ‘them 
about his pillow; sometimes she sings to him. 
Tt made my flesh creep at first, but I am getting 
used to it, She does not appear half so ghostly 
as she did that night, having left off that 


hideous cloth eo discarded her night-gown for | 
dress. If it were not for that 


a pretty musi aa 
one delusion I should think, as I say, that she 
was no longer out of her senses.” 

‘*T have been thinking of something for seve- 
ral days, Jack. Itis inconvenient to keep her 
here, of course, . You manage it very well; yet 
it —— be pe for ed if she ae ” 7 
an asylum. I imagine there would not be muc 
difficulty in getting her so placed. Tam panital 
at getting up certificates, and I might do one in- 
stead of a doctor. We could take her away at 
night in a carriage, be at a certain asylum I 
have in my mind’seye inthe morning, enter her 
there under an assumed name, a good price 
for her keeping, and I will. be valine to swear 
she will give us little trouble. To be sure, we 
might turn her out in the road any time and let 
her wander back to her friends—only, it would 
be quieter and more satisfactory to have them 
believe her dead as they now do. “Nobody then 


_AT HIS MERCY. 


2: 


to ask questions or take an interest. By the All the roses on the ambitious spray climbing 
way, it seems to me time we heard a report | into her prison-house had blossomed one by one, 


from that little toy you seft behind for our 
friends in London.” 

“They were out of town when I came away}; 
but they retained their room at the West End. 
I was glad they were away, as affairs would 
work better so. The, package, arriving during 
their absence, would lie there until their return, 
along with their letters and papers; having 
been there a fortnight or soit would be harder 
to trace it. However, I think I have covered up 
my tracks complevely. I expressed it at a sta- 
tion midway between Liverpool and London; I 
was disguised so that my own mother—if I ever 
had one—would not know me, when I entered 
the office to pay the charges; and I leff the 
town, in my Own proper dress, by the next 
train. Ido not believe there can be a failure; 
or that the author of the catastrophe can ever 
be traced. It’s a villainous piece of work, how- 
ever. I would to Heaven I had never consented 
to, it. What comfort will your paltry £2,000 

ive me, when I think of those young men? If 
Taare not afraid the message would arrive too 
late—and so betray us—I would cable them to- 
day to beware of a certain package arriving by 
express.” ; 

If you did that I would choke you,” said his 
companion, .turning on him with a sudden 
fierceness. ‘* What! boy, do you think I have 

lotted and planned and waited and worked to 
thwarted at last by your chicken-hearted- 
ness? What would you get in return for your 
kindly warnings?—the gallows, perhaps. At 
last, we are safe and successful—riches, splen- 
dor, the power to command attentiun and 
deference are won!” 

ch By you—and I am—your valet.” 

‘You know that is but temporary, Jack: 
that I shall soon be able to dispense with you 
here, when you will be able to live as you 
Sp in your beloved Paris. Don’t be ungrate- 
ful, 


“T am not ungrateful, Hurley,”, said Jack, 
sullenly. ‘‘I might give the same advice to 
you. I have been your tool and slave.” . 

“You have been very useful, and you will 

get your reward.” 
. “There is one thing I will not do—even for 
you, Hurley; I will not injure that poor child 
any further, whom your aggrandizement has 
roobed and driven insane. She. shall not be 
buried in an insane asylum with my consent.” 

“*Oho!” sneered Cloyne, with a wicked laugh 
inhis eyes, ‘“lies the wind in that uarter? I 
wish hag joy of your prospects, Jack; theré 
shall be no interference from me, The girl’s 
madness seems of a harmless kind—she may 


| make you a nice, quiet wife, after all.” 


The valet’s dark olive face flushed crimson. 

“Why not?” was his only reply. ‘I have 
thought of i:.” ; : 

“Then, we are to keep her caged, the white 
dove, for the present?” y : 

“T see no great difficulty aboutit. She seems 
contented; and it is scarcely any trouble to 
wait upon her, The only person whose. sus- 
picions I fear is Rachel,” 

“Oh, let her find out, if she wants to. She 
cando no harm. Rachel, ha, ha, ha! She has 
actually hooked her fish!—stupid old gudgeon! 
*obirtindt ta io geod eka rentlatien Myler. 

01 the regulation style, To 
think of Wachel’s eecuring a party of such in- 
tense peter oe think of this pious, 
particular, elderly byterian man yibg Ey 
—there he comes, now, Jack! Rachel will be 
grand when she can ride in that natty establish- 
ments its mistress. Good-evenin . Balter, 
Lovely mild evening, isn’t it? Oh, yes, Mrs, 
Cloyne is at home, appre she is, gow, prome- 
nading in the rose alley—at least I catch the 
flutter of a lady’s gown. You will excuse me? 
—I have an engagement to sing, with Miss Fal- 
coner, a reh at the chapel for the Sunday 
night Sacred Concert in Christ Church.” 

“Yes, I was present last Sabbath. You have 
a wonderful voice, Mr. oar. It is almost a 
pity you are sorith as to have no temptation 
to goon the stage. You would make a capital 
actor, too, Too much talent to be wasted— 

ity! Iwill follow atter Mrs, Cloyne; the night 
realy. we fine to be spent in-doors.” 

‘ A delicious pair of lovers!” sneered Cloyne, 
sare Salter strolled away toward the rose 

y. “I trust he will escape hay-fever, and 
rheumatism. How Rachel must be laughing in 
MRS doubt, sh Mr. Hurley Cloyne, but 

Yo doubt she wa: r. Hurley Cloyne, bu 
others thay be Iniighing too! a ats int , 

The same soft, rosy twilight which settled 
down over the pair sauntering up and down the 
walk made sweet with the incense of ten thou- 


sand roses—which hovered about the new heir | 


as he drove off in a stylish little phaéton to take 
Flora Falconer to the church—which wrapped 
the green earth ina yail of delicious mystery— 
this same Summer twilight crept in at the ner- 
row turret window where Cecile sat and dream- 
ed, with her fair, proud head bowed on the stone 

ll, her gold-brown hair faintly gleaming like 
ie mss surrounding the head of a Saint 

She had been a prisoner in that high turret 
for a fortnight. 


and one by one she had plucked them and worn 
them ih belt or bosom until they withered, 
Stitch by stitch the embroidery for her shroud 
had grown and grown through the long, hot 
summer days. e had applied to her atiend- 
ant to bring her more material. 4 : 

“T shall soon bave it finished, Jack,” she 
would say, sweetly. ‘‘I shall give it to.my dear 
father and do another for myself. How do you 
like the pattern? See, Ihave chosen Ophelia’s 
flowers—‘ there’s rosemary, that’s for :emem- 
brance; and there are pansies, that’s for 
thoughts.” You remember the song she sunz, 
Jack?”—and then she would chant, in a voice so 
exquisitely sweet and sad as to bring the mist 
to those wicked eyes: 

“«* They bore him bare-faced on his bier, 
Hey no nonny, no-hey nonny, 
And in his grave rained many a tear. 
His beard was as white as snow, 
All flaxen was his poll; 
Hey no nonny, no hey nonny— 
od ’a’ mercy on his soul, 
Sad, is it not, Jack? Ophelia must have lost 
her father as well as her lover, poor girl! Poor 
Cecile, too! ‘dead, for a ducat, dead,’ and only 
eighteen, Jack. Here are the nsies on her 
shroud ”—then she would lay her thin white 
hand—no larger than a lily-leat—on his arm 
and smilé up at him with those sweet but 
strange blue eyes until the rascal’s heart melted 
within him. 

“Tl be hanged if I do, Hurley’s dirty work 
for bim much Ionger,” he would mutter; and he 
would bring the lovely girl every dainty of the 
table, with the rarest flowers that. grew in 
Wentworth soil. 

In Cecile’s lap—as she sat there, that third of 
July evening, looking longingly out at the sun- 
set. sky—lay a great bunch of Maréchal Neil 
and Jacquiminot roses—crimson and yellow— 
brought to her by Jack when he came up, a 
little while ago, with her stolen supper—stolen, 
for the valet was sometimes at his wits’ end to, 

et what he wanted for her, without awakening 
the butler’s suspicions that he was catering for 
some unknown inmate of the old mansion, 

“To-morrow,” she muttered; ‘to-morrow, if 
only I succeed with my. errand to-night! She 
always has her doors bolted; she never forgets 
it, it were only a lock, one might contrive 
to turnit, Her rooms must be searched. Ah! 
there goes the new heir, off fcr Gray Towers 
again! And theres the lady walking in the gar- 
den with her ardent, admirer !—why not try it 
at I vee if ose as Per ‘Those 
quick eyes, that stealthy step of his seem every- 
where. ‘Twice be has nearly caught me—yet, L 
believe I will venture.. The upper halls, will 
hardly be lighted these summer nights, and I 
can are my way, who so well know every step 
of it. : Y 

Rising, the roses fell unheeded at her feet. 
Folding a white kerchief she pinned it at the 
top ot her head, after passing it under her chin; 
her dress was white end trailing, Taking a key. 
from her bosom shw listened intently by the 
door a few minutes before placing it in the 
ward and cautiously turningit.  ~ 
Pe nad had Cecile obtained’a key which fitted 

‘We shail have to go back a few days to ex- 


plain, ht a 
Many strange thi d taken place in that 
old madeion in the last Pertalgnt Ren the dee} 
waste and middle of the night” doors 
opened silently and a phantom figure had flit- 
ted about the long halls and through the sha- 
dowy rooms. silent ghost, white and 
solemn as if just new-risen from the dreaded 

ve, had penetri into the very chamber of 
thé new heir, as he lay wrapped in slumber, 
time and hy me : 

The combination-lock of the ‘safe in the study 
adjoining the library had opened under the 
mast touch of those noiseless fingers. 

ot a nook in that safe but had been thor- 
oughly explored—not a'pigeon-hole of that old- 
tashioned secretary. Every drawer of every 
bureau—every trunk and chest and box—saye 
and except such as were in Rachel’s. room, 
whose had hitherto kept out the stealthy 

hantom which haunted the house when its in- 
tes were sunken in that profound rest which 
preceded the early dawn. 

And was this systematic exploration con- 
ceived and.carried out by the diseased brain of 
a y iripane atte No, indeed. , 

t was the work of one sane and in terrible 
earnest—one acre to mask her purpose even 
under the frightful guise of madness, if so she 
might find the means of exposing a scoundrel, 
defending a dead father’s memory, and recov- 
ering her own rights. 

it a difficult, a repulsive, a dapeenpas 
task she had set herself; but the girl’s high 
courage never faltered. ; 

Once only—that first night when they led her 
into the turret-chamber, and she saw how they 
had humored ber pretended fancy that she was 
dead, by simulating a corpse on her bed, had 
her nerves giver way in an thack of h steria, 
when her uncontrollable laughter for the 


mirth of a maniac—ghastly laughter which 


2A 


shocked her while she had no power to restrain 
it, 

Without an aecomplice she could have done 
little; lawyer Salter was that accomplice, Is 
it any wonder he was devoted to the amber- 
eved oe daily and nightly dreams were 
ut her splendid conquest? 

Their plan of concerted action was as nearly 
arranged as it could be before Cecile ventured 
into the toils of the enemy; the lawver was 
afraid of that; but the brave girl assured him 
that a creature as mad as she should be would 
awe any man, especially a guilty one; and it 
seemed to be the only way by which they could 
ever hope to get access to those papers and 
documents of her father, and also of Cloyne, 
which they both fervently believed would throw 
light on the events of the past half-year. 

With the wax in her litt’e sewing basket 
Cecile had taken an impression of the ward in 
the lock of her door; to the wax she had then 
attached a thread and lowered it from the nar- 
row window into waiting hands below, under 
cover of the darkness—the hands of the lawyer 
who had _ been making hiihself agreeable to 
Madame Rachel during the evening. The fol- 
lowing night the thread was let down, a key 
newly manufactured, was fastened to it, and 
carefully drawn up—after that the whole house 
lay open to one supposed to be closely impris- 
oned in her far-away turret-room. 

Cecile, who had often acted as amanuensis for 
her dear father, was familiar with the safe; she 
used often, in days past, to open and close it; 
luckily, the second night, of her ,explorations 
she discovered that Cloyne had a habit of writ- 
ing down in his day-book the combination by 
which the safe was to be opened in the morning. 
Every night she abstracted more or less spoi 
which she took to her room, copied and return- 
ed, particularly certain letters; some of the 
more Vex ade ya documents, not likely to be im- 
mediately missed, she kept; but, as it was obvi- 
ously dangerous to retain them in her posses- 
sion, these things, one by one, were lowered, by 
those strong silk threads which did not all go 
mto her embroidery, to the keeping of her faith- 
fulally. A certain signal—the chirp of a tree- 
toad—told her when he waited. 

Those same silk threads came up weighted 
with precious tidings as to how all things were 
going in the world below—letters which she de- 
stroyed as soon as read; and so, the solitary 
girl found pati nce to bide her time; with hope, 
prost and rapturous, that Guy would soon be 

ome, 

In ten days, Mr. Salter wrote her, on the first 
of July, or two weeks at furthest, Guy and 
Maurice would sail for New York. 

What happy pictures the girl drew of her 
lover’s rise and e when she should re- 
veal herself to him, well, unharmed, in her right 
mind—his own fond, constant Cecile! Again 
and again she warned lawyer Salter not to re- 
veal even a hint of her whereabouts to the 
young men on their return, until she could her- 
self be witness of their delight. 

She knew Hurley Cloyne thoroughly by this 
time—knew him for what he was—yet even she 
could not, did not dream how far and how 
deadly his dastardly plans for self-protection 
and personal revenge, could reach? 

The sweet roses of joy softly unfolded in the 
sunlight of hope, Those days were long and 
dreary, but there was to be an end of them. 

% My faithful Guy, my lover, my heart’s dar- 
ling, my brave, Handsome Guy!” so ran the 
song, low and musical, in her secret soul. 

Little the poor child dreamed of a scheme as 
cowardly and cruel as was ever conceived even 
by a scoundrel past reform. 

Little she recked of that distant danger over- 
hanging her loyer—creeping neater, nearer, 
with every one of those bright summer days 
she found so tedious. 

On this evening of the third of July, in the 
rapidly-falling twilight she crept out to make 
the effort to examine Madame Rachel's suit of 
rooms—which she had been unable, so far, to 
do; as that timid creatufe had caused bolts to 
be put on her doors. 

f the maid were not in her mistress’s rooms 
and if she did not run afoul of the vigilant 
Jack, she hoped to accomplish this last object, 
She was anxious to make her_ investi 
thorough; and she had reasons for desiring a 
a at madame’s private papers. 

oiselessly as a spirit she crept along from 
corridor to corridor, hearing no sound, meeting 
no oné, until she stood in. a room Whose owner- 


ship was betrayed by the heavy, tmousky per- ’ 


fumes pervading it, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HOW A LAWYER WOOED, 

Why came I here? What must I dof—Brownina. 

Aunt ABBY had been having a lonely time of 
it at Maurice Court—lonely and sorrowful ‘in- 
deed, with her darli g niece, dear to her as an 
own child, gone from her in a manner worse 
than death, it seemed to her; her brother in his 
grave; strangers rioting in the old home; and 
the house i: which she had found such generous 
hospitality deserted by its master. The weary 


tion | 


AT HIS MERCY, 


—= 
days and weeks had crawled on with intermin- 


able slownéss, until now, in the sweet June 
weather, there had come a change—a pleasant 
change. 

In the first place, she expected Mr. Patmore 
home any day, 

Tn the second place, Flora Falconer came of- 
tener to chat with her. 

In the third place, there was a child in the 


house. 

In the fourth place, she had received tidings 
of Cecile. 

In the fifth place, there was a gentleman pay- 
ng bee attentions! 

s to the child, it was none other than little 
Oliver, dearer and prettier than ever. He was 
a “well-spring of pleasure” to her thirsty 
heart. He had been brought to her under cover 
of the darkness one mild evening early in June 
—brought to her by the staid and respectable 
gentleman who, ever since, had paid her those 
particular attentions which she had a right to 
consider loverly. 

And who was this personage, suited to her in 
age, character and position, who had discovered 
how sweet aunt Abby was—how much in need 
of a companion, and how fitted to preside over 
a happy home? 

None other than lawyer Salter! Ah, Salter, 
Salter, beware! Have you not before your eyes 
the celebrated warning furnished you by the 
case of Bardell against Pickwick? Do you not 
fear the amber-eyed lady, of the sleepy lids and 
the oriental tastes, to whom you have compro- 
mised yourself in the most shameless manner? 
This double-dealing speaks ill for you and may 
result in embarrassing complications. For a 
careful and proper gentleman of sixty, familiar 
with the dangers of the law, your ‘conduct is 
hard to understand. 

Let us see what you have been about this 
very third of July, before you came over, to 
Wentworth Place and walked in the rose-alley 
with Rachel of the amber eyes and hair. For 
three good hours have you been shut up with 

entle aunt Abby in the low-ceiled, somber, 
Book crammed library at Maurice Court. Four 
times has Mrs. Skimper had eye and ear at the 
keyhole and gone away discomfited at the low 
murmur of yoices whose words were indistin- 
ishable, more and more uncertain whether 
he confusion of letters and documents she sees 
spread over the table and in the lawyer’s hands 
mean Jaw or love; whether, as she puts it, the 
couple are “ Jawing or sparking”; it has not en- 
tered into her head that they may be doing a 
little of both. Finally, her curiosity géts the 
better of her and she invents an excuse for 
knocking; at which Mrs, Kenneth, flushed 
smiling, and looking exceedingly young and 
pretty, comes to the door. 

‘It’s nothing, ma’am, only I’d admire to 
knéw if lawyer Salter expects to stay to tea; 
because if he does I’ll have a pair o’ them spring 
chickens on the ice br’iled, an’ cook shall whip 
up some 0’ her waffles,” 

“Do, Mrs, Skimper, if you please, I think 
he remain, as it is on his way to Went- 
worth Place where he is going by and by. 
Have things as nice as you wish, Mrs. Skimper 
—the nicer, the better it will please me.” _ 

“ Dimplin’ an’ blushin’ fur all the world like 
a chit of a girl! Ido believe it’s sparking, for 
all he made sucha p e o’ them papers. 
Lord, Lord, what does either o’ them want to 
up an’ get married again for/—at their time o’ 
life! It beats me!” and the housekeeper bustled 
away to give her orders for chickens, waffles 
and strawberries and cream, . 

She would have been scandalized could she 
have seen how lawyer Salter behaved, after 
aunt Abby had closed the door again—throw- 
ing down the yellow and time-stained docu- 
ments, petting up to meet the blushing lady 
and putting his arm right around her waist and 
giving her a hug and a kiss square on thé lips, 
while he said: 

* It’s all plain. so far as we have gone, isn’t it, 
Abby? Now, if Cecile gets madame’s private 
papers 9 we can soon bring this business 
toanend. ThenI shall look for my reward, 
you understand! We have no time lose, at 
our age, eh, Abby!—not that I reckon your 
years as anywhere near the ‘sere and yellow,’ 
my. dear—no, indeed. How’s little Oliver?’ 

* As well as he can es and very happy. The 


little fellow is so afraid of petng | en away, 
from me again, he clings close me or 
nurse—will not go ten steps from the house, 
alone; and, as Mr. Cloyne never intrudes on our 
domain, I think him safe enough. ‘You will 
stay, to tea, will a not?” 

“Yes, indeed, if you ask me.” 

“Then we will tie up the papers and lock 
them away, and go out on the piazza till tea is 
i day is too lovely to waste a min- 

Oh, dear,” with a sigh, ‘I cannot 
really be at ease so long as my darling is in that 
house! It seems a dreadful to me,” 

“Tt was the only way, Abby; and it has suc- 
ceeded to a charm. erhaps, by to-morrow, 
she will be ready to leave it. 

“Thope and pray she may. I shall not rest 
until she is out of that tiger’s den.” 

“Tt was Cecile herself who conceived the 
plan. She isa brave girl; and I believe there 


is happiness in, store for her which will atone 
for her cruel sufferings.” 

ey. had locked away the papers while they 
talked and, stepped through one of the long 
French windows onto a veranda where they 
seated themselves aud looked off at the lovely 
landscape, steeped in gold, with length ui: » 
shadows creeping out from under every trie. 

Little Oliver was out on the lawn, trundling 
a tiny wheelbarrow full of grass and flowers 
which he had gathered. The golden baby-cur! 
were damp on his white forehead with the heut 
of his labors; his great dark eyes were full of 
fire and spirit; he was as handsome and manly 
a little fellow, under three years old, as was 
ever seen. 

“And to think our blood should be in his 
veins!” murmured aunt Abby, following him 
with fond eyes which filled with tears. ‘ You 
do not know how strangely I feel, when I think 
how it has all come out! l understand now how 
I took to the child so from the first. Oh, Mr. 
Salter, I wish to-morrow were here, and Cecile 
safe in my arms! 1 hope I am not foolishly 
timid; I dare say so much trouble has made me 
nervous; but I feel—despite of being so happy 
with you—every moment as if our dear old 
house was undermined and might be blown 
into ruins any minute. I have a presentiment 
of fresh trouble.” 

“That is hardly like your sunny, hopeful 
ae Abby.” 

“I know it. Iam sure I hope I am only ner- 


vous.” 
“That is it. You have not entirely recov- 
ered from the shock of past troubles, Be calm, 


and consider. Iam going over to Wentworth 
Place to remain until bedtime. After that it. 
will be but a few hours until Cecile is ready to 
leave the turret-chamber. Even if detected in 
her investigations to-night they will not dare 
harm her, for she will warn them that the pa- 
I's are in my possession and that I, and others, 
now, all. Really, you see, there is no cause 
whatever for apprehension.” 

‘Some one of our friends is in danger, I am 
sure,” repeated Mrs, Kenneth. ‘“‘If it is not 
Cecile it is Guy or Maurice. As old faslrtoned 
folks say—‘I feel it in my bones,’” and she 


smiled, but very faintly, 

“You seemed quite cheerful a short time ago, 
my dear.” 

‘So I was, It has come over me since we 


gat here. I will try and put it away. Cer- 
tainly I ought to be happy to-night,” and she 
colored up as rosy as sweet sixteen, looking 
shyly around at him, 

“Thank you, Abby! I am very happy and 
contented, for I know that you and Iwill jog 
along smoothly and pleasantiy together. 1 con- 
tess, too, to a keen anticipation of the enjoy- 
ment I shall have in surprising Madame Rachel 
Clove. I wonder if those sleepy eyes of hers 
will open any wider?” 

“She flatters you a aod deal, I suppose,” re- 
marked aunt Abby, with just a little tinge of 
jealousy in her pleasant tones. 

Lawyer Salter laughed. 

‘‘She spreads it on rather liberally, Abby. 
She is mighty handsome, too, and knows how 
to dress her beauty to the best advantage.” 

“Aren’t you a little—just a little—struck by 
her?” asked his companion, faintly. 

*'Oh, a good deal, when it comes to that.” 

“Then, why did you—did you—ask me?” 

“*T was struck by her deceit and wickedness, 
my dear little woman? I’d as soon take a tiger- 
cat and try to domesticate it, A pretty wife 
she would make a respectable citizen like my- 
self! And, even if I were infatuated with her, 
she is not at liberty to marry, I take it. She 
would scratch my eyes out with those at-pre- 
sent velvet-sheathed claws of hers. Fie, Abby! 
you know Af are worth a thousand of her any 
minute, t me make love to her one night 
more.” 

“T wish I could see how 
aunt Abby, womanlike, ‘“There’s the summons 
to tea. I must send Ellen blag little Oliver 
in the house. Come, Mr. Salter, I believe Mrs, 

kimper has gotten up one of her famous high- 
teas in your honor,” 

While they were discussing this excellent 
high-tea, and little Oliver is. eating his bread- 
and-milk from a silver porringer, out on the 
steps which lead into flower-land—which is 
children’s fairy-land—let us go back some 
months with our record and learn what hap- 
pened to Cecile that winter twilight when she 
went out of this house to be privately married 
to Guy Falconer. : 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
A VILLAIN’S ART. 


ou do it,” responded 


As John, Maurice Patmore’s confidential ser- : 


vant had said, he walked with Cecile that even- 
ing, nearly to the gates, where she told him he 
need go no furiher, as she saw the carriage she 
e drawn up by the gate. 

‘Never did a bird flutter more credulously into 
the snare spread by the destroyer than ile 
then hurried into the trap sét for her by him 
who had overheard the arrangement between 
her and Guy. 

No faintest suspicion crossed her mind that 
this was other than the carriage she expect 


co 


ed—that this wes other then her own true 
lover, who, wrapped in his long ulster, with a 
scart wound about his face, up to his eyes, stood 
there holding the door of the vehicle open for 
her to enter. Silently he pressed her das 
he helped her in; softly he closed the door upon 
her and climbed to his place outside; but it was 
natural that he should be anxious not to attract 
attention. 

‘*Blora, where are you? Why don’t you 
speak?” began Cecile, feeling about her for her 
looked-for companion, as the carriage dashed 
rapidly along over the slightly frost softened 
road. ‘Flora, are you playing one of your 
pranks on me?” 

No, there was no one in the close-carriage but 
herself! It seemed strange to her that her 
friend should have not kept her promise to bear 
her company—strange and unkind to leave ber 
to appear alone wit. Guy before the clergyman 
who was to unite them, She felt hurt and 
grieved. 

“1 will be a long time before 1 forgive her!” 
she said to herself. ‘If I could speak to Guy I 
would ask him to return, Jt is hardly modest 
for me to go off with him, this way—and his sis- 
ter at home.” 

She endeavored to open the little window of 
communi ation that sbe might speak to her 
lover; but she did not understand the catch, and 
Guy did not appear to have heard her timid tap- 

ing. 

The horses were fairly flying through the in- 
creasing darkness. She leaned back in her seat 
and made an effort to collect her thoughts. She 
wished she had not consented to go off on this 
errand witoout having pear aunt Abby 
along. She tried to console herself with the 
thought that it would only be a couple of hours 
before she would be back in the bright, warm 
drawing-room of Maurice Court—Guy’s wife— 
happy in the feeling that he had become her 
geal protect rand would henceforth stand be- 
tween her andher persecator. Then she pouted 
her rosebud lips to think Guy had failed to kiss 
her when he helped her into the carriage. 

“T dare say be was utterly absorbed in the 
responsibility of the atfair,” she reflected, find- 
ing excuses for him. ‘I only hope he is not 

oing to repent his rashness. If I had him in 
ere, I would ask him.” 

On and on flew the horses as if their feet were 
shod with the wind; the vehicle made little 
noise on the wet road; everything seemed so 
still and strange—the thi :-k woods looming up 
on either side the road, the night, the solitude. 

** How he drives!” thought the would-be-bride. 
“* He will injure his team. It seems tome that 
we must have come six miles already; he said it 
was six miles—of that I am certain.” 

On and on went the goaded ani « als. 

‘“*T wish he would stop a minute, and get 
down and speak to me! I feel so strange—so 
frightened. 

‘Tt is absurd for me to be soterrified. I wish 
I eould speak to Guy. He ought to realize that 
I must feel strangely. 

“I do not believe it is Guy! Oh, horror, hor- 
ror, horror! Itisnot Guy! Iam sure of it, 
must get out of this snare, or I shall go mad! 
No wonder be kept his lips closed!—no wonder 
Flora is not here! Whatcan Ido? How can I 


—— him?” 
ild with fear at the position in which she 
suddenly found herself—in Hurley Cloyne’s 
sada aay tial the night—being taken she 
new not where—Cecile burst open the door of 
the carriage and leaped out—fell—struggled to 
her feet and ran. It was quite dark, for it was 
now after six, and the stars were shut out by 
driving clouds. 

The man who sat on the driver’s seat heard 
the grating of the open door against the wheels, 
and inferred what had happened—that his pris- 
oner had become alarmed and had jumped from 
the fast-moving vehicle. 

He reined in the panting animals, who were 
quan willing to get their breath. Cecile heard 
the command to stop—knew that her escape 
had been detected—and darted into the wood 
which lay open by the road. 

In any open space her chances of escape would 
have been nothing. As it was, she sunk, half- 
fainting with terror behind a clump of youn 
hemlocks, where she crouched, noiseless ani 
quivering as the timid fawn when it fancies 
it has reached a safe covert. 

Twice Hurley Cloyne tramped past her, mut- 
tering curses under his breath, so close that she 
could have toucbed him with her hand. 

What was darkness on the road was double 
darkness under the heavy shadows of the ever- 
greens, 

She began to hope that she might succeed in 
escaping his vigilance. It was evident that he 
did not intend easily to give her up. She could 
hear him return to and fasten the horses to a 
sapling beside the road. 

hen he called her— 

‘Come back, you little fool, or you will die 
before morning. You are miles from home and 
the weather is turning colder; it is going to 
snow and you will perish. 

“Come out of that, Madame Uloyne! I will 
find you, if 1 hunt all night. Come! I propose 
aromantic drive as far as the city—our wed- 


AT: HiS “MERCY. 
ding-trip, my Cecile! I’ve checkmated the 


other fellow, this time; and I don’t propose to 
be cheated by a girl.” 


Trembiing to her heart’s core Cecile crouched | 


closer under the triendly henilocks, 

Presently a faint light glimmered not twenty 
feet away; it grew Jarger and larger—Cloyne 
had lighted a match, and with that a paper 
which be had taken from his pocket and twisted 
up; and with this be soon set fire toa Jittle heap 


ot dry twigs and cones, which he hastily seraped | 


together; he was kindling a boufire to aid him 
in the discovery of the fugitive! 

A numbing terror stole over Cecile’s frame as 
she saw the flames grow and spread, creeping 
up from twig to branch, as Hurley Jaid the dry 
fuel on, the cruel light of the growing fire 
spreading further and further, while she could 
not make an effort to quit her present position 
without being detected. 

The clouds were drifting faster and more 
thickly against the sky, the wiud was rising, 
little spurts of sleet swept by, stinging her face; 
the flames flickered and wavered as they rose— 
against their red gleam came out vividly the 
sleuder, powerful figure of Cloyne, as he rose 
from his task, and, slowly turning, searched 
with those dreaded eyes the surrounding woods 
as far as the light penetrated. 

And now, oh, supreme moment of more than 
mortal dread!—tbose glowing eyes were fixed 
direetly upon the little cluster of low hemlocks 
into whose midst she had pushed and crouched. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
‘COURAGE, POOR HEART OF STONE.” 
But I know that he lies and listens mute 
In the ancient mansion’s crannies and holes 
—TENNYSON, 

**FfTaALLo! here’s a rum go!” 

“Building a fire to toast your supper, young 
man? Come, we'll stay an’ share it with ye. 
Got any ’bacey?” 

“Gin us a treat, young gentleman! Shell 
out a dollar apiece to get us su'thin’ good down 
to Hank's an’ we'll let ye off easy.” 


Hurley Cloyne answered th’ m with words | 


“not loud but deep,” at whi+: they set up a 
derisive shout and began to treat him toa series 
of jokes not very refined but very much relished 
by themselves. 

At first, Cecile, turning her frightened eyes in 
their direction, believed that she saw a group 
of veritable demons who had started up out of 
the very earth; but it was only a harmless, 

ood-natured, rough half-dozen of charcoal- 

urners, who had emer from a by-path in 
the woods, the foremost man carrying a lan- 
tern, which, with the fire, brought into on | 
relief their grimy faces and unkempt hair. 
Their noisy ‘ chaff” had diverted Cloyne’s at- 
tention from her petra figure just in time; 
while they distracted it, she crept deeper into 
the very heart of the friendly clump, and there 
she sat as still as death, 

‘*Move on, fellows. 
why I should give — peg ‘ 

“Oho, an’ here’s his carridge an’ pair! Wot 
a go! Got a lady in there?” 

‘I have not. Perhaps you'll be pleased to 
move on.” 

“When we — ready we will, an’ welcome. 
First off, we'll warm our toes, Arter that, 


I don’t see any reason 


we'll squelch this little bonfire—’tain’t no use | 


burnin’ up these woods—interferes with our biz 
—too much charcoal.” 

“Don’t allow no outsiders to go in—we’re 
monopolists, we be.” 

**Aren’t you goin’ to treat, boss?” 

“‘Confound you, yes, if you’ll get out of my 
way.” Cloyne took out his pocket-book and 
gave each of the grinning rascals a piece of 


money. 

“ Bully fer you, boss!” 

“We'll drink your health in Jersey apple- 
jack,” etc., ete. 

In a minute they were tramping on along the 
main road; but the horses, impatient at the bail 
which was cutting their dainty skins and 
alarmed at the flickering bonfire and the group 
of ragamuffins marchkin — singing 
howling, began to rear and plunge—Cloyne had 


to hasten to them and pet and soothe them; 
meantime, the storm was beating out his fire, 
and everything was wet. He dropped his 


match-safe and could not find it—in short, 
Providence came to the aid of the unhappy 
irl, hiding, like a hare, in the under, 4 
istening, with wildly-beating heart, to the 
curses of the man who claimed to be her hus- 
band, Hurley Cloyne had to give up his search 
as a ‘tbad job” and quit the place disap- 
pointed, ; 

lt was an hour after she heard the asraee 
driven slowly away before Cecile ventured 
draw a full breath. It was sleeting and snow- 
ing; the tall trees above her creaked and 
moaned in the wind; but where she nestled it 
was both dry and warm. It seemed safer to 
remain there than to attempt to face the storm, 
not knowing where she was or in what direction 
to look for a place of shelter. , 

Inthe one great joy of having esca her 
tormentor, the timid girl at first thought of no 
lesser fears; but, as the long, interminable 
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‘honrs wore on, she suffered salar ge ap- 

prehensions of unknown dangers. ce some- 
| thing soft and furry pressed by her, in the dark- 
ness, and she screamed aloud. 

She was afraid, too, that Cloyne might re- 
turn at daylight and look for her. All sorts of 
horrors took possession of ber. 

For months her nerves had been subjected to 
a constant strain. Then she had suffered a suc- 
cession of terrible shocks; friet at giving u 
Guy—dread of her approaching marriage ith 
Cloyne—anguish at her father’s sudden death 
before the very altar where he was giving her 
| to the man of his choice—the revelations of the 
will—her flight by night—weeks of brooding 
over her sorrows—and now, the fright and 
agony of this last adventure—she lived it all 
over a hundred times while she cowered there, 
in the darkness and storm, growing more fe- 
verish, more fanciful, with every dragging mo- 
ment. 

By midnight it had ceased snowing; the stars 
came out; it ger very cold. She shivered and 
dozed and woke with wild sobs, imagining dark 
shapes gibbering around her—and dozed again. 
At last, toward daybreak, she started up, 
chilled and yet burning with inward fever. 

‘*1 must get away from here before he comes 
back,” was her one idea. 

She stumbled on, and by chance, not intent, 
took the narrow road by which the charcoal- 
burners had emerged, instead of the highway. 

The stars looked very large and bright to her 
aching eyes; after a while they began to pale 
anda gray cold light to grow and w until 
the brown leaves still clinging to the naked 
branches became discernible, and the ruts in 
the rough, grass:grown log-way along which 
she was traveling showed dimly. 

Her feet were getting clumsy; she could 
scarcely lift them; her head ached severely, 
and she was faint. As she was about to sit 
| down and yield to cold and weariness, she 

heard a chanticleer crowing his hearty welcome 
to the dawn. . 
| “There is a house near,” she thought, and 
struggled on. 

Presently she came to it—a log cabin set 
down in a cleared space of a half-acre: out of 
the mud chimney a ligbt smoke was curling; a 
little cur bounced off the step and barked at her. 

She patted him on the head and knocked at 
the door. ; 

It was opened by a little shriveled-up old wo- 
man—dressed in a blue flannel gown with a 
clean kerchief pinned over the shoulders—who 
threw up her withered hands in astonishment 
at sight of this fine young lady with the satin 
cloak, the trailing silk dress, the pallid face and 
great shining blue eyes, bright with fever. — 

‘For the good Lord’s sake, miss, what’s the 
matter?” 

Cecile peered into the clean, warm room, 
where a cheerful fire was already burning ou 
the wide hearth. 

“Do you live alone?” she asked. 

‘*Me and my dog, we live alone.” 

“May I come in?” 

“Bless your heart, yes, an’ welcome. What's 
ig hoy Le 

ecile stepped in, shut the door, and looked 
in the curious, puckered, kindly face of the neat 
little old woman. Her head was swimming, she 
realized that she was becoming ill, and she de- 
bated with herself if it would not be better to 
' tell the whole truth and try to buy the woman’s 
fidelity. Sbe remembe that she had her’ 
urse in her*pocket, well-filled; and that ber 
racsiets and rings were valuable, 

“Did you know Herbert Wentworth, who 
lived near Kirkland Station?” 

“The fine gentleman at Wentworth Place, 
who died sud en, this winter?” 

“Yes 


**T have seen him, time and again, miss.” __ 

‘“* He was my father. Have you heard how 
his daughter Cecile was about to be married to 
a person from over the sea when her father died 
so suddenly? Iam Cecile Wentworth.” 

“You don’t tell me? Fur tbe land’s sake! 
T’ve heard as how that you left your husband the 
nse dh oy tony funeral. Oh, yes, Ihave heard a 
g . 

“T was not quite married to Mr. Cloyne; 
and I never had liked him—I had promired to 
marry him to please my dear Para after papa 
was dead and gone | felt that I could not endure 
to be Mr. Cloyne’s wife, and I left the house. 
Last night, he got me into his carriage, by a—a 
trick—and took me away to force me tolive with 
him. I got prey om m—have beén out in 
Bao? all night—I am afraid I am going to 

“Poor, dear young lady! Sit down by ihe 
fire. T’ll make you a cup of tea in no time. 
Poor dear, did I ever! did lever! I must send 
word to your friends first off, poor pretty!” 

Cecile reached out her little hot hand and 
laid it on Granny Babbit’s arm. ors 

“That is just what you must not do. Never! 
not to a living soul! Promise me that you will 
tell no one—friend or foe—that Iam here! Do 
ieee ever stop at your cabin?” : 

‘* Not offen in the winter, miss. Once a week 
them charcoal-bui 


rners come down outen the 
alive 


hills; they generally stop an’ see if I 
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and well—they’re friendly chaps, but a bit 


rag | 
“May I stop here with you a few weeks?” 

‘‘ Tt’s a poor place for the likes of you to stop, 
miss. Not that I wouldn’t like it well enough, 
only I’m afraid I couldn’t suit you.” 

Cecile took out her pocket-book, and opening 
it, produced a roll of bills and thrust them 
into the other’s hand. 

“T want to stay with you. I know by your 
face that you will be kind to me. You shall 
have all this money if you will promise not to 
answer questions—not to admit that you have 
seen me—not to let friend or foe into this house. 
I would sooner my friends should suffer from 
ignorance of my fate than that ag | pe 2 of 
my whereabouts should come to him. He is 
my bitter enemy, whatever he pretends. He 
must not know if am dead or alive. He may 
be here any time—tLis morniug even. Have 
you another room?” looking around anxiously. 

Granny Babbit opened a door, showing a 
room about the size of a pantry, with only one 
small window of a couple of panes, high up;— 
there was no door except into the outer room— 
it appeared safe. The bed in it seemed neat. 

‘That isnice—very nice,” said Cecile, approv- 
in ly. “Now, Granny, do you promise what I 


“TH do my very best, miss, an’ thanks for 
the money. I won’t take more’n it’s honestly 
worth—all the rest I'll keep for you.” 

‘‘ Keep it all; and now, lock the door, please, 
and give me the tea. I am thirsty and my head 
aches dreadfully.” 

“Poor thing! I'll make you up some boneset 
and valerian pretty soon. I’m a right smart 
nurse, the old-fashioned way. But s’posing you 
get Pade sick, miss, an’ I get scared about 

ou ; 
“Go to Doctor Thorpe and tell him, confi- 
dentially. He will keep my secret. But, not 


unless it is absolutely necessary—mind that! I |, 


would rather die than have Mr, Cloyne find me 
out. Indeed, indeed, granny, I don’t much care 
to live. Life is so sad.” 

She sipped a little of the tea and put it down 
again. 

Granny watched her. 

Her cheeks grew redder, her eyes bright and 
restless—she talked rapidly; and soon, sitting 
by the fire, seemed drowsy, in spite. of her in- 
tense mental excitement. The little old woman 
took off her bonnet and cloak and laid them 
away in a great chest in the corner. 

“Come, my pretty, you shall take a nap; you 
were out all night. I’ve put your things away 
where they can’t be seen if folks goes prying 
about. Come, my dear, and take a bit of sleep; 
and I’ll brew you some herb-tea that will be 
just the thing for you.” 

Cecile started up out of her stupid drowse 
and looked at her wildly. 

“Friend or foe,” she whispered, ‘‘ friend or 
foe!—not one of them |” 

‘*No, no, not one,” repeated granny, sooth- 


ingly. 

by coaxing and soothing she got the poor 
child to bed. In two or three hours her pulse 
was over one bundred and twenty, her. looks 
were restless and wandering—sometimes she 
recognized her surroundings, but oftener she 
did not. 

“T'll do the best I can,” murmured granny. 
“T think my way is about as good as the doc- 
tor’s. I'll fix her some hellebore an’ aconite an’ 
valerian, and put drafts to her poor little purty 
feet—they’re as white as millz an’ as soft as 
satin—it’s too bad to blister’em. She’s gi'n me 
@ power o’ money, an’ I'll nuss her as if she 
‘was my own flesh an’ blood. It’s lucky I’ve 
naught else to do, this weather.” j 

Lucky indeed! for her young patient was 
fated to try her best skill. 

One mild evening in the middle of February 
Dr. Thorpe bad just risen from a most comfort- 
able and satisfying dinner, and had slipped into 
his smokiug-jacket, lighted his cigar and settled 
down to bis evening paper, when bis man re- 
ported to him the presence of an unknown old 
woman in the office, who wanted him to go out 
to see a very sick person; but first, she .must 


_ speak to the doctor himself. 


‘Oh, this country practice! this driving at 
nights!” groaned the physician. ‘‘I believe, 
wife, I shall have to take a younger partner,” 

“Don't go, dear,” said the good lady; “‘send 
the woman to Jenks, the new. doctor,” 

“We'll see who it is and what the need is, 
wife,” and the patient physician shuffled in his 
slippers, across the wide hall, to a room in a 
wing of his house fitted up as his office. 

Accustomed as he was to all sorts and shapes 
of humanity he could not refrain from smiling 
when he saw the little old woman, with her 
a forehead and her apple-red cheeks, a 

lack hood coming close around them and a 
regular witch’s cloak of red cloth coming down 
to her knees. 

She bobbed him a courtesy and remarked 
that she had walked seven es and he must 
excuse her shoes being wet. 

‘And do you expect me to ride seven miles 
after this hour—and back?” 

“Tve walked it, doctor. She’s dreadful low; 
if you don’t come right away you'll be mortal 


| 


sorry. Bring along some wine, an’ such, doc- 
tor—she must be strengthened.” ' 

“You're cool, ma’am! I dare sa; 
a bottle of my best old port! 
What's the matter with her?’ 

‘“‘She’s had a terrible run o’ fever; I’ve broke 
it, but she’s so powerful weak I thought I’d best 
consult with you, sir.” 

The merry doctor broke into a laugh, 

‘Really, I feel immensely honored at being 
called to consult with so famous a comrade, 
doctor granny! Perhaps, as you have attended 
the case so far, you had better keep the whole 
responsibility.” 

‘* 1 wouldn’t like the young lady to die on my 
hands, alone, sir. She told me, before she went 
out of her head, to call you if it was neces- 
sa: 


‘ou expect 
0 is she? 


ry. 
‘The ‘ young lady!’ Your daughter, ma’am?” 
““Mebbe if I told you her name you might 
hurry up a bit.” 
“Oh, you are some one’s servant, then? 
Why didn’t you say so? What’s the name?” 
‘Pm nobuddy’s servant; ’m Granny Bab- 
bit, that lives in Claflin’s woods.” 
“So far? Whew! And the young lady 
wanted me?” 
“Yes, sir. But you were to promise, first, 
not to tell.” 
‘* Doctors never tell, Granny Babbit.” 
“Stoop down your ear, then.” She whis 
pered the name, the doctor jumped as if he 
pig ope en te a possible? Th 
‘Great goodness! is i ible? e rr 
child—the r darling!” 18 
He called for his oldest gig 
horse—for a bottle of his choicest wine and an- 
other of brandy. In ten minutes he was ready 
tor a start. 
“1 am going to drive, Mick. I must give the 


old woman a seat; and there is only room for | 


two.” 


—— 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
WITH SUMMER’S ROSES. 
“ Dost thou not hear Fate's low, relentless call?” 


“T seem to hear the Future, with winged feet, 
Coming too fast.” 

Mapame CLoyNe and her elderly admirer 
were not the only pair out enjoying the de- 
licious summer evening. 

Over at Gray Towers the bewitching Flora 
was coquetting with Hurley Cloyne to her 
heart’s content. The sacred concert had only 
absorbed an hour of their time; they had had a 
romantic drive from the little ivy-covered 
stone chapel at Kirkland back to Gray Towers, 
where a ready groom had led away Cloyne’s 
handsome black horse; and now the two young 
people were walking up and down the terrace 
—fringed with choicest roses—and overhung by 
a crescent moon. 

Flora was in one of her most flippant moods. 

On the contrary Cloyne was inclined to be 
gracefully sentimental. He gazed intently into 
the merry eyes, he pressed the small, dimpled 
hand lying lightly on his arm; he endeavored 
to turn the current of the girl’s pretty friv- 
olities into a serious channel; but Fiora jested 
and teased, and stung his vanity one moment to 
flatter it the next, until he hardly knew how to 
begin what he had come there to say. 

At last, when he had grown desperate and 
somewhat sullen, he drew her along with bim 
down the terrace steps into the flower garden, 
where a fountain was tossing up its silvery 


feathers and the languorous odor of moonlit} 


lilies rose about them. 

“You are an‘excellent fencer, Miss Falconer; 
you parry and thrust most skillfully; never- 
theless, you shall be brought to the point. You 
cannot bave forgotten what I said to you the 
night of my garden-party—that was two.weeks 
ago. , 


rat remember you were much frightened by | 


a ghost,” returned Flora, laughing up in his 
face. with those saucy bright eyes. «** Heed you 
seen it again? Does it haunt Fairy Pond?’ 

“Never mind the gbost—that has been lai‘, 
Flora. What I wish most to know is—have you 
heard from that cavalier lover of yours?” 

“Which lover do you refer to?—i have such 
hosts of them!” . 

“ Have you heard from Patmore?”’ 

“ Why do you ask?” 

‘“You know why I ask—know what my hopes 
are! Pardon me for saying it, Flora—Miss 
Falconer—but I cannot think a man is fond 
enough of you for you to marry him who treats 
you as he is doing. Give him up! -I love you! 
f would not go pleasuring about Europe writ- 
ing at my leisure or my pleasure, when I could 
have a loving, lovely wife as my companion! I 


¥ 


love you far, far—a thousand times—more than 
does.” 


ore 
“Yes?” murmured Flora, tapping the earth 
under her little foot, musingly. ‘ 


over you.” 


“What is that, my love—my bewitching lit- 
tle ae 

‘““He has never been married—to my know- 
ledge!” and she flashed an arch glance from un- 
lashes, 
was surprised at the start which 


der her lon 
She herse 


and his stoutest | 


b That may | 
be. Still, there is one advantage Patmore has | 


Cloyne gave—the look of dismay—almost of 

dread—which came into his face. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘*What dol mean? Have you, then, already 
forgotten that little episode of last December?’ 

“Ah!” drawing a breath of relief. ‘‘ You 
mean that ceremony which was never com- 

| pleted?” 

| “J thought you insisted that it was com- 
pleted!” 

| ‘So I did—for a time. But I have given 
that all up. I need not tell you, now, Flora,) 

| how glad I am that it never was completed. 

| Cecile was rarely beautiful, but she had not 

| your fine spirits—your wit—your charm—in 

| Short, she was not Flora Falconer!” 

‘“ Why did you wish to marry her?” 

“Tt was a cherished — of my father’s— 
Herbert Wentworth’s. 1 was willing to please 
him. You see, having brought her up as his 

| heiress, he thought our union would make 
amends. But, Flora, surely you must have 
seen how fascinated I was with you, you little 
witch, from that first evening I came to Went- 
worth Place.” 

a. she fairly laughed in his face. 

“That does not remove the difficulty. That 
you have avowed yourself married to Cecile.” 

“ Well, I have acted on your suggestion, you 
charming little wise-head. 1 have consulted 
lawyer Salter. He tells me there will not be 
the least difficulty in getting the marriage de- 
clared void. In fact, he has it before the court 
now; I expect, within a day or two, to hear 
that I aman entirely free man. Salter has filed 
a petition of nullity under the statute provid- 
ing that where a doubt exists whether a mar- 
riage is void, a libel may be filed and nullity 
pronounced accordingly. So, you see, my dear- 
est Flora, if that is your only objection, it is al- 
ready as good as removed. Promise me, then, if 
I am successful in my petition—as I cannot fail 
to be—you will be my wife!” 

He clasped her hand closely, looking with 
subtle, magnetic eyes into hers—eyes that simu- 
lated love’s fire—eyes which betrayed none of 
that horrible secret which was present in bis 
thor ghts. 

As he bent close, smiling into the girl’s bright, 
| piquant face, with that passionate, anxious 
smile, what innocent woman could have sus- 
pacts that, even then, he was waiting and 

oping for news of the terrible death of the 
lover against whom he had plotted? 

Flora knew him. for a villain—knew him for a 
criminal—and was fooling him for a purpose of 
her own; but with what wordless horror would 
she have shrunk from his look, his touch, could 
she have dreamed of the infernal scheme he 
had put in train to rid himself of a man he 
feared!—could she have had one glimpse of that 
deadly instrument which awaited her brother 
and her lover, in that far-away London cham- 
ber, toward which, day by day, hovr by hour, 
minute by minute, their destiny was bringing 
them nearer! 

“Promise me, little witch. Come, I will not 
leave you until Twin your promise.” 

“You are altogether certain you can get that 
other affair declared void?” 

Si eapags hy Salter says there will be no diffi- 
culty, He tells me I shall have the declaration 
of nullity on Tuesday. Now, Flora, what do 
you say? Come, do not keep me in this teasing, 
suspense!” 

“You know the couplet, Mr. Cloyne#-- 

“ * Be sure you are off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.’ 
Hadn’t I better be off with the old love before 
I come to promises?” , 

‘Don’t tantalize ne—I am too much in ear- 

“Very well, then, Mr. Cloyne,”—the girl sud- 
denly grew grave, and, falling a stepaway from 
him, said, soberly: 

“T give you my solemn promise that, if you 
will ask me at the end of a month—and have, 
meantime, the decree of the court of which you 
speak—I will marry you—any time you may 
set—that day, if you'demand it! Is that satis- 
factory ?—if so, good-night.” ; 

He stretched out his hand to detain her, but 
she eluded him,‘and her little feet pattered 
along the stone'terrace as she ran up the st+ps 
and on around to the front of the house, and so 
disappeared within it. 

“Mighty coy, aren’t you, my pretty one‘” 
muttered Hurley, looking after her, half de- 
lighted; half chagrined. ‘‘I would have liked 
| you to seal that promise with those rosy lips. 

ever mind! old Falconer has secured himself a 
son-in-law who can make liberal use of his 
| hoarded gains. Well, I may as well send for 
| my phaéton and get back home. I shall see no 
| more of Miss Coquette er ag a? 

He drove away through the soft June night 
| in high spirits; yet, before he had gone far, his 
hold on the reins slackened, his triumphant 
smile partially faded, an uncomfortable suspi- 
cion had taken possession of him, which he con- 
fided to the wandering, clover-sweet breezes: 

“<TFT will ask her, at the end of a month ’— 
hum, is there any catch about that? The girl is 
infernally sharp and guick!—she may intend 
fooling me, after all. Confound the little Gip- 
sy!" Yet; 1 flatter myself I have the best of it, 
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when it comes to ‘ plots and counterplots.’ Her 
darling will be out of my way, long before the 
month is over, I hope. She will take on for a 
time—be remorseful—cry—keep me at a dis- 
tance for a week or two; but a girl’s grief for 
an absent lover doesn’t last forever. I shall be- 
come her sympathizer, her fr end, comforter— 
she will soon be glad to see me—will welcome 
me—in short, before the autumn leaves fall, I 
shall have my little wife and a gripe on her fa- 
ther’s money-bags that will make the old miser 
wince.” 

Meantime, Flora had hurried through the 
breeze swept, spacious hall of Gray Towers, 
darted, like a bird, up the broad carved stair- 
case, fled to her room, and locked herself in. 

There, for a moment, she stood panting, ull 
the dash of bright color gone from the delicate 
oval of her cheeks, her eyes dilated, her bosom 
heaving—then she flung herself down in a chair 
and burst into tears. 

‘Maurice, Maurice,” she sobbed, taking a 
thick letter out of her bosom and looking at it 
as if it were the writer, “the task you set me 
is harder even than I thought it would be. Oh, 
how I have abhorred it! To flatter and cajole 
that man, who has done us such injury! To 
pretend that you, my darling, were false and 
careless—that you neglected me! 

‘** However, I have attained, I hope, the two 
objects you desired. I have kept him from sus- 
peoris what you were about, and I have influ- 
enced him to petition for that decree of nullity 
which will prevent his giving poor Cecile any 
more trouble. It certainly is better, as Mr. 
Salter advised, that the petition should come 
from him than from Cecile. Ihope I shall at 
least have the thanks of my brother Guy, and 
a rare wedding present, when he gets home!” 

She dried her eyes on a tiny bit of lace and 
cambric, drew her chair to a table on which a 
shaded lamp was burning, opened her letter— 
for about the twentieth time that day—and 
read it for the twenty-first. A portion of it we 
will confide to the reader—the love-making we 
shall not meddle with—what is there sweeter 
to read than a love-letter—when it is written to 
us alone?—what less interesting, when it is an- 
other’s? Flora’s velvety checks got back that 
rich glow so peculiar to brune beauty, as she 
lingered over the love passages; but with those 
wo have nothing to do. 


“I told you, in my last, of the discoveries we made 
here, at Tresyllian Manor, with regard, to_the his- 
tory of Cecile’s father. The story is still far from 
eomplete. You know Cloyne stated to Cecile that 
she was not Wentworth’s daughter—a fact made 
evident by his desire to see her wedded to a man 
who would have been her half-brother had she been 
Herbert Wentworth’s child. and Hurley his son. 
Now, either he—Wentworth—knew that Hurley 
Cloyne was not his son—or, Cecile is not his daugh- 
ter. We hope to settle this relationship before we 
return, We are not at all sure that we can do so, but 
we hope to. Before leaving London with our charm- 
ing hostess for this lovely place, we employed a de- 
tective to give his time to tracing the history of this 
Alfred du Riviere, back from that concert in Ken- 
sington, and forward up to this time. It is our 
opinion that Herbert Wentworth’s son died when a 
child, and that Du Riviere, in some way, came into 
possession of papers which enabled him to get up a 
Shep vipa claim to being that person. He would 
ike to prove this. Also to find out, if possible, what 
relations he held to the lady and child who came 
foliowing him to Wentworth Place. Of course, if the 
detective has made no progress, on our return to 
London we shall come straight home. Iam perish- 
ing for a sight of my darling; and Guy is wild to get 
back to poor Cecile. 

“You never saw a being so changed as he was by 
your welcome, thrice welcome news about the dear 
girl. If people could go mad from joy I think your 
brother would have contrived to do it! It was only 
the determination to thwart that scoundrel, and to 
find out, for Cecile, the reasons of her father’s 
strange will, that held himsin this country one day 
after that letter from you was received. 

“It is our present purpose to return to London 
next week, As soon as we have interviewed our de- 
tective, we shall start for Liverpool to take the 
steamer. We should have gone this week, had not 
Guy got on the trac: of some information about 
Maud Tresy)lian—Wentworth’s first wife—whieh he 
has been pursuing here. I do not rightly under- 
stand it myself; but he is very enthusiastic. 

‘Say nothing to any one about our spesay return, 
Cloyne would be quick to take the alarm;.and be 
off, perhaps, just as we were ready to pounce upon 
him. Continue to make yourself agreeable to him, 
andI promise not to be jealous! I expect Cecile 
will be free from any possible claim of his that she 
is his wife before we return; because, if he should 
be wempelled to give up the property, he might seek 
to retain the use of it as her husband; this makes it 
importante say nothing of her pride, and Guy’s, 
in having their future marriage unchallenged. 

“My own true darling, my heart beats double- 
quick, and my eyes are warm with*happy tears, 
when I think how soon we will meet. Guy sends a 
hundred thanks and kisses to his ‘jolly ’ sister; and 
says he will bring her the very most exquisite bridal 
present to be found, His health is supe the news 
of Cecile cured all his ailments as by magic. 

“Remember, not a week’s delay wher I am once 
home! I don’t wish that wonderful Worth toilet to 
get a day out of fashion!—it must be worn, with 
summer's roses, ere the month is out,”” 


Flora kissed some very sweet words that fol- 
lowed after, and the signature, put the letter 
back in its warm hiding-piace, and jumped up 
with a gay little song on her lips. 

“Ere the month is up!”—words that put out 
of her mind tae worry, the trouble, the distante- 


ful part she had been acting—sweet words that 
sent blush-roses over her face, and caused her 
to goand take a long look at a certain white 
dress, all creamy satin, orange-flowers, rich 
lace, which had waited in its silk-lined box 
what seemed a wearisome time. While Flora 
hung over this enchanting dress, humming her 
love-song, and thinking her girl thoughts, two 

oung men, far across the blue water, were 

ing carried away from pleasant, sea-breeze 
haunted Tresyllian Manor, as fast as steam 
could convey them, to that chamber in their 
London hotel, where awaited them that inno- 
cent looking box in which lay sleeping the dia- 
bolical power which Hurley Cloyne had called 
to his aid. 

‘“With summer’s roses”—ay, the thunderbolt 
falls with summer’s roses as often as any other 
way. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A PERILOUS SEARCH. 
t deme long lost, and found again 

I knew not how, my life was led.” 

In the center of the musk-scented, dimly-lit 
room Cecile stood, trembling but determined. 
It was her own suite of chambers—the airy, 

leasant, south-looking rooms into which a 
Father's love had brought every luxury and 
beauty a hard and lovely woman could desire 
—in which she found herself. After listening 
intently a few minutes, she glided to one of the 
windows and looked out—there, up and down 
the alley lined with great delicious banks of 
choicest roses she saw Mr. Salter still pacing 
beside the charming pantheress whose amber 
eyes had apparently bewitched him. 

Cloyne, she knew, was on his way to Gray 
Towers. If any of the servants chanced to en- 
counter her she knew she could make them be- 
lieve her a ghost, in those strange white gar- 
ments—there was only the valet to fear. She 
was obliged to w ork in the semi-darkness as she 
dared not venture on a light. ear opened 
the dressing-bureau, lightly touching every 
article in the drawers, but failing to come across 
any letters or papers; then she turned her at- 
tention to the various elaborately-ornamented 
boxes which stood about the room, on brackets 
or tables; finally selecting the little Indian 
cabinet of which we have before ken, and a 
small writing-desk made to carry about in one’s 
trunk. She chose’the Indian cabinet, because, 
upon shaking it, it seemed to her to contain 
papers. Scarcely had she secured these when 
madame’s maid came up from her supper and 
entered the room, soliloquizing: 

“Gracious goodness, how dark! ‘Ain’t it fun 
to see ’em out there in the garden a-promenad- 
ing? There'll be a wedding afore long, any- 
budy thay see! I'll strike a light an’ set an’ 
r one o’ them French novels awhile, till Jack 
is ready to take a walk. Oh my! How that 
fellow does keep my heart a-beating! I never 
seen the likes 0’ him for elegance and hand- 
someness—beats master holler. He’s a awful 
flirt, though!—a budy don’t know how'to take 
him, Every girl in this house is dead in love 
with him; but if he cares for any of ’em it’s for 
me; an’ that’s what makes Jane ready to fly in 
an face; ha, ha!” : 

‘ortunately, she was so absorbed in her 


‘reminiscences of Jack’s delightful compliments 


down-stairs, that she stood musing, match in 
hand, for a minute or two, during which Cecile 
cautiously made her exit into the adjoining 
chamber, from which, after'a short reconnoiter 
of the shadowy hall, lighted only by the gleam 
coming up from the lamp on the first floor—she 
escaped unobserved 2n@ stole, like a very spirit, 
from stair to stair and along the still darker 
corridors of the third-story, to that remote tur- 
ret-room ‘seldom approached by any human 
being after the semi-yearly visit of the house- 
cleaners. : 

Ina short time she found herself safe in her 
high refuge—safe, so far as she knew, though 
quivering with fear and excitement. She did 
not dream that a dark figure had glided after 
her gleaming white va ee a step stealthy as 
her own had followed after! 

She had not been allowed a lamp in her turret 
prison for fear its rays, streaming at night 
through the narrow windows, might betray the 
presence of some one in that neglected part of 
the old mansion; but the same watchful friend 
who had paid so many late visits to the shelter- 
ing ivy vine at the foot. of the turret had pro- 
vided her—by means of the silken thread which 
had proved so useful—with a few wax tapers. 
As soon as her heart beat less violently in her 
ears, Cecile lighted one of these, and proceeded 
to explore her new possessions. The keys of 
both writing-desk and cabinet were in their 
owner’s possession; but fhe cabinet was easily 


broken open; and in it she found a small pack-: 


age of letters and a picture of a lovely lady. 
She could feel no possible scruple about read- 
ing the letters when she found they were ad- 
dressed to-her father, Herbert Wentworth, 
These proved to be from a sister of Mr. Went- 
worth, and were signed *‘ Cecile ’—sad, heart- 
broken letters of a Raat and beautiful girl 
who had, apparently, married against the 


wishes of all her family some impecunious lord, 
or baron, who had taken her to byauce and— 
when he found out that her father persisted in 
refusal to recognize him as a son-in-law or give 
him the handsome marriage portion he expected, 
soon threw off all disguise, told bis fond young 
wife that he had only married her for ber 
money—that he detested her—and that he 
should no longer burden himself with ber su 
port—and so, abandoned her, in a strange land, 
with her three-months old infant. 

The only friend the poor young creature had. 
in the world was her brother Herbert, for her 
father became all the more unforgiving when 
he found how soon his prophecies were verified: 
to him, Herbert, she seemed to have appealed 
in her misery. One letter said: ‘ 

“Tam so glad, brother, that you are coming to see 
me, with your bride, whom I know to be gentle and 
lovely. y your second marriage be more fortu~ 
nate than your first, or than mine has been. Dear 
Herbert, you will have to come soon, if you see me 
again on earth, Ihave never been well since bab 
was born, and I know perfectly—and am glad it 
so—that I have but a few weeks more to live. I have 
a request to make of you which 1 know you will not. 
—cannot—refuse me. It is.to adopt my poor little 
fatherless, motherless daughter. Ihave named her 
Cecile, after our mother. She promises to be a 
sweet little creature. and I hope you will learn to 
love her, for her poor mother’s sake. Herbert, do 
not be long on the way I am surely dying, and I 
want the promise from your own lips that you will 
adopt my little girl. Your heart-broken Cecrie.” 

‘* After all, I was his niece and dear to him 
as an own daughter could be,” murmured our 
Cecile, as she laid the pitiful letter down, ‘‘My 
mother, my poor, poor, beautiful young mother! 
This sniation her picture. How beautiful! And 
no older than I am.” 

She studied the exquisite face long and ear- 
nestly, kissed re tears, and laid it with the 
letters. Then she took upthe two folded parch- 
ments. One was the marriage certificate of Ce- 
cile Wentworth, with Henri, Baron: of 1'Es- 
toile; the othera record of the birth and baptism 
of Cecile, daughter of Cecile Wentworth and 
Henri de l’Estoile, at Amboise, France, 

‘So, Lam a lady of rank, it seems!” said the 
girl, with a sad smile. [t is so strange aunt 
Abby néver told me! Itmust be thac the family 
wished the sad story of my mother to be un- 
known to me; and that my adcpted father de- 
sired me never to be undeceived—to always look 
upon him as my own dear, loving father. 

ruer and fonder, a thousand times, many 
a real father! Ob, papa, papa! if I had known, 
how could I have loved you less?” 

The girl buried her face i her hands, weep- 
ing silently. 

hen she uncovered her eyes it was to give a 
faint scream—before ber, looking down at her, 
where she sat on the floor, silent, dark, crafty 
cote a subtle gleam in his glowing eyes, stood. 

ack. 

She sprung to her feet, scattering: the letters 
and papers about the floor, Bravely her whi! 
delicate face confronted bis dark, evil one. ‘ 

‘‘T have suspected, from the first day, that 
you were no more mad than lam, Miss Went- 
worth,” he said, with a slight smile. ‘ This 
evening I have assured myself of the fact. 
What eevee are these, and what are you doing 
with them?” 

“These are documents to which Ihave aright. — 
You have been kind and friendly to me, Jack, 
but I cannot allow a servant to question my 
acts. Sol! you are aspy, to betray me to your 
master!” J . 

His eyes fell before the proud contempt which 
shone.in hers. A dullred came into his swarthy 
cheeks; he trembled a little; but, mastering 
himself, he looked up again. ~ , ; 

«It depends on yourself whether or not I be- 
tray SFr to the man who has you in his power,” 

‘No man has me in his power,” said Cecile, 
looking ‘* every inch a queen,” as she confronted 
me ne sly creature she really, intensely 
eared. . 

“Ah! you do not know Hurley Cloyne, then, 
mademoiselle. ‘There is no mercy in his com- 
position. You are in his way—do you think he 
will spare you?” , : 

“Tdo not ask him to spareme. I haye no 
favors to beg of him!—nor of you, Jack, though. 
Iam grateful for your delicate kindness to me 
since | have voluntarily remained here in this 
turret-chamber.” —___ . , 4 

‘Are you pak he asked, his: eyes shin- 
ing; and suddenly he went down on his knees, _ 
seized her hand, kissed it—‘:Oh, Miss Went- 
worth, fly with me! Now, before it is too late! 
I worship you—adore you! I will try to make 
youa busband, Indeed, lam not what L 
seem; I am no valet—no hire—” 

“a Stop oD 

It was buta single word, spoken very low in 
the girl’s sweet voice; but it pierced him like an 
arrow, and made him dumb. He dr her 
hand and rose to his feet, saving humbly: | _- 

“I know Lam not fit to be your husband— 
let mebe your slave—your dog! 
despise me. I have done you a ray torn; J 
have guarded your-secret; I have been secretly 
resolved that Hurley Cloyne sbould be foiled if 


he planned any further harm to you, At first, 
I was on the make, as he is; but your sweetness, 
your beauty and softness, have won and dis- 
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armed me, You shall go out of this house when 
you please, how you please. If there is any- 
thing I can do to serve you, tell me what it is.” 

‘You can do nothing either to serve me or to 
harm me.” 

** Ob, can I not?” 

“T forget. There is onething. Return these 
things to their places,” and she pointed to the 
cabinet and desk. ‘I will retain these: papers; 

hey are mine.* I have not opened the desk. 

5 hat will do another time. eturn them to 

their places, please, in order that Madame Ra- 

chel shall not miss them and set up an inquiry. 
Will you do this for me, Jack?” 

‘*T will do whatever you ask me, I swear it, 
Miss Wentworth. I was mad a little while ago 
—insane, when I spoke to you so. Forget it. 
I am your friend—even against my own inter- 
ests. 

“Thank you, Jack,” she responded, with a 
cordial smile, holding out her hand to him. “I 
do believe I may trust you. Does not your 
master give a dinner-party to a number of gen- 
tlemen to-morrow afternoon?” 

‘“*-Yes, mademoiselle. Asit is a holiday most 
of the gentlemen will remain at home, instead 
of going to town; so Cloyne has invited about 
twenty; and there is to bea little dance in the 
evening, too.” 

‘*-You are not playing false with me, Jack?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Nothing; only not to inform your master 
that [am in my senses. Let things remain as 
they are.” 

Ay I swear that I am far more yourfriend than 


is. 

** And—Jack ”—blushing and letting fall the 
long curling lashes over the blue eyes, ‘* remem- 
ber that’ I had given my heart away long be- 
fore I ever saw Hurley Cloyne, or you. You 
would despise me if I could be unfaithful to my 
first love—my first promise. I shall never 
marry living man unless I can marry Guy Fal- 
coner, I promised to be his little wife when I 
was six years old. I have always been bis 
sweetheart, Ib is only because my _ father 
seemed so unhappy at my refusal that I finally 
consented to marry Hurley Cloyne. Now Iam 
locking forward to Mr. Falconer’s return home, 
and to being very happy after all my misery. 
If you are truly a friend of mine now, I shal) 
always remember it in your favor; any favor 
you may ask of me—or of Guy Falconer—shall 

granted. If you would like to go into some 
honest and safe business, you shall be provided 
with the means. I know that Mr. Falconer 
“will see you provided for when I tell him how 
good you have been tome, He is so generous 
—so amiab!e—you cannot help but like him.” 

The glory of love lighted up the Lye beauti- 
ful face; the sweetness of it thrilled in ber low, 
happy tones; she ‘smiled up in Jack’s face— 
thinking of her lover—like an angel. 

He could not bear that look—that smile. A 
horrible secret weighed his soul down—down— 
down to perdition. 

What infernal villainy had he helped to plot 
against this lover of whom Cecile was telling 
him with such sweet and flattering confidence? 

This handsome, this noble, this fortunate per- 
son, whom Cecile Wentworth held so dear— 
where was he—what was he, even now while 
she prattled about her joy at expecting him 
home? Dead, in his exultant young beauty? 
A shapeless ruin? Assas<inated in the foulest, 
most craven manner? Hurled into eternity at 
@ breath’s notice? so it probably was— 
must be! Oh God! if he could recall that fatal 

journey performed on such a devilish errand !— 
if it were not too late! 

The pure face of this earthly angel before 
him, whom he had learned to love, had shown 
him the horror of iis deed. 

In that hour, the vile instrument of another’s 
‘revenge would have gladly surrendered his own 
life to have undone his own deed. 

He stood there cold and shivering, his eyes 
looking inward with a strange shrinking, ter- 
wible expression which frightened Cecile. He 
did not seem to hear what she said to him—his 
‘spirit was far away, | sbhudderingly on 
‘the bastly ruin his hand had wrought. 

‘What is it, Jack?’ the girl asked him the 
third time, laying her thin white hand on his 
rigid arm. 

e started and stared into her sweet eyes. 
‘The touch of her gentle fingers burned bim with 
unbearable fire; he shook off her. band, and, 
with a deep groan, flung Pe the door an 
rushed away along the shadowy corridor, pur- 
sued by the invisible demon of remorse. 

“*T must take back these things myself—Jack 
has forgotten them,” thought ile. ‘*I won- 
der what is the matter with him! I hope he 
will keep his word, until to-morrow. Lawyer 
Salter and the good doctor will be disappointed 
if all does not go off as arranged.” 

She retained the contents of the cabinet— 
which she endeavored to restore to its usual out- 
ward condition that its temporary abstraction 
might not be suspected. As to the desk she did 
not nowcare to open it; she hadall the informa- 
tion she d —it was nothing to ber who or 
what Madame Rachel had been or might be— 
she only wanted her own family papers, witb 
such knowledge of the past history of the new 


heir as would enable her and her lawyer to ac- 
complish what they had planned. 

Once mure she hazarded the journey through 
those dark corridors down to madame’s apart- 
ment. The lamp was lowered, the enamored 
waiting-maid, tired of waiting for Jack to ask 
her to walk, had gone in search of him; the 
sweet, artificial sound of madame’s laugbter 
came up from the hall, where she was sayin, 
good-night to her elderly admirer, and bhurrie 
the footsteps of the sweet phantom who had 
just emerged from the perfumed apartment. 

“T shall see you at the dinner to-morrow,” 
Cecile heard, softly spoken by the encbantress 
in the hall below, and—‘I hope to have that 
coveted pleasure,” in the smooth, courtly tones 


of lawyer Salter, and then she fled on, whisper- | 


ing to herself: 
‘To-morrow !” 


CHAPTEh XXXI. 
NO REST FOR THE WICKED. 


You neither play your puppets to the end. 
—BROWNING. 


“ And, heaving e'l, ars still dissatisfied.” 


THE new heir was fretting about the success 
of his dinner-party. Jack, the indispensable, 
was nowhere to be found. The hot July day 
was wearing on apace, and who was to see that 
the guests were properly received, the dressing- 
rooms in order, the wines at just the right tem- 
perature/—it was impertinent and inexplicable 
that Jack should have taken himself off at such 
a crisis. True, it was a legal holiday—" the 
great and glorious Fourth,” celebrated by all 
good Americans; but what did he, or his valet, 
care about that? 

The new heir had been compelled to dress 
himself, unaided, when be rose at eight that 
morning; from tbe fuss he made about it, it 
might be inferred that he had never done such 
a thing before—that he had been cradled in the 
very lap of luxury from his infancy upward— 
that he had ‘* but fed on the roses and lain in 
the lilies of life.” 

No haunting reminiscences of not far distant 
days when clean linen and a fresh cravat were 
longed-tor necessaries, and the wild ambition to 
achieve a new suit known to be ‘‘a longing 
after the unattainable.” No dreary memories 
of loug weeks when a dinner of any kind would 
have appeared an ever-gnawing want—when a 
grilled bone and a glass of ale. was the utmost 
approach possible to that noble art of dining 
which gentlemen are so learned in! e new 
heir tossed about his innumerable ties and deli- 
cately-scented cambric handkerchiefs with a 
lordly carelessness, muttering to himself about 
the bore of having to decide on a suitablemorn- 
ing toilet. 

hen he came down to a nine o’clock break- 
fast, daintily served in the cool, well-shaded 
breakfast-room, with the blinds drawn just 
enough, and the sweet perfumes ef jesmime 
and roses coming in between the silken curtains, 
he was almost cross, 

‘“Where the deuce has that dashed valet of 
mine gone to, Simpson?” 

“TJ cannot tell you, sir—haven’t seen him 
habout this morning.” 

‘‘T¢ is dashed incomprehensible. I trust you 
will be particular to have the wines. all right, 
Simpson; and the salads. There isn’t one but- 
ler in a hundred can be trusted with the salads. 
Jack makes a sauce never made in this country, 
and I wanted him to try it on these people who 
arecoming. The table is to be laid for twenty, 
you understand.” ; : 

‘Yes, sir, yes, sir. I’ve waited on tke nobil- 
ity and gentry at ’ome, sir, I think I can man- 
a 


‘*Of course; but Jack must make the sauce. 
I wonder what has become of him. Ah, ma- 
dame, is it possible? Actually =A to breakfast! 
To what may we attribute this honor? Too 
much early-rising will be sure to ruin yore 
complexion, Rachel; I wouldn’t try it too often.” 

““Vhe cannonading woke me up, Hurley. How 
stupid it is for them to make such a fuss about 


their old Fourth of July. I could not sleep, so 
I thought I might as well rise and bi ast 
with you.” ‘ 

* A guilty conscience or a happy h which 


is it, Rachel, that dispels drowsiness? Did the 
eminently respectable old party come down to 
- ere proposal out among the roses, last 
night 

‘I hardly know whether he did or not, He 
committed himself, I am sure of that—said that 
he had resolved not to live a widower another 
month, and that the lady was selected, if only 
she was prepared to respond to his suit.” She 
looked cautiously about the room; the butler 
had retired into his pantry to brood over his 
wrongs in the way of his rival, Jack. ‘‘ Hur- 
ley,” she resumed, sweetly, ‘‘ I want you to put 
itin black and white what allowance you will 
make me—or rather, what sum down you will 
give me to have me destroy in your presence 
those papers you have been so anxious to get 
out of my possession?” 

He looked up at the handsome lady—very 
cool and charming in ber summer morning 
toilet of pale pink muslin, with a pink rose in 


| you. 


“Lawyer Salter is rich enough for both of 
You have always biel me pretty freely, 
Rachel. I shall see that you have a good trous- 
sean,” 

** You will do much more. I don’t propose 
to go empty-handed to Mr. Salter, I do pro- 
pose to take my place in society here as one of 
the leaders. I'm going to be respectablea—a 
last. 

‘Ha, ha, ha! A deuced good joke, that! I 
ought to be willing to pay handsomely for your 
respectability, Rachel.” 

“It will help you, Hurley. I can hurt you 
more than you can me, if it comes-to that,” she 
added, viciously. ' 

“Perhaps, I’m not much afraid of a woman 
who has had your experience, however. I think 
—on, reflection—it would be worse for you than 
me, 

“‘That is because you don’t) know all,” she 
said, with one of ber lazy smiles. 

‘‘T have used my eyes pretty well since I 
came here ”—he started—did she know anything 
of the secret shut up in the turret-chamber? 
‘*Among other things, I will mention that I 
have peeped into the trunk containing the 
clothing, ornaments, and photograph of a 
stranger who came here, a day or two aiter 
your arrival, and was found drowned the 16 xt 
morning on the shore of Fairy Pond. Poor 
Guila! , Poor pretty little devoted creature! I 
wonder how you would like the feel of th» 
gallows-noose about your neck, Hurley Cloyne.” 

‘Tt would be hard for you to place it there,” 
he auswered, dropping his spoon with a Joud 
clatter into hiscup. ‘If she followed me here 
to commit suicide, no one can hold me respon- 
sible for her rashness, If I had seen her, and 
talked with her, I should have soothed her and 
made her such promises as would have satisfied 
her”—he said it boldly, but he was very pule 
and his hands isinbled, 

“You did see her and did talk with her; 
and, when von found you could not silence Ler 
claims, and those she set up for ber litth: so, 
you resorted to violence, There were blac 


. marks about poor Guila’s pretty white thi out.” 


‘What do you mean to insinuate?” 

“T insinuate nothing. There was a witness 
to that interview between you and that uoc- 
happy girl—a living witness, whom I can pro- 
duce at an hour’s warning—a person who, ou‘ 
of meré curiosity at first—having seen your 
meeting in front of the house that evening, 
after dinner, and how anxious you were to get 
yous visitor out of sight of the windows—fol- 
owed you, and concealed himself behind the 
larches.” 

“Tf you are oebite the truth, Rachel, I am 
glad of it. If there really was a witness of our 
interview, he kuows that I went away, leaving 
the girl comparatively satisfied, and alive and 
well—that I was innocent of her accident or 
purpose, whichever it was.” 

Rachel laughed pect el aan P 

‘You brave it out pretty well, Hurley; but 
when it comes to facing a court of justice yuu 
will lose something of that bravado.” 

‘* Who was it that saw Guila and me together 
that evening?” 

“Do < think I am going to be such a fool 
as to tell you?” 

He looked at her as if he would like to crush 
her under the heel of the shoe he ground into 
the polished floor—it was a glance which would 
have frightened most women into ——. 
Madame Rachel only smiled indolently and 
went on mgs tee her chocolate. 

After a dead silence of several moments he 
eupenned to have conquered the desire to anni- 

jate her where she sat. 

‘We are both in the same boat, Rachel.” 

‘Precisely; that was my view of the case 


when f£ asked you what settlement you pro- 
posed making in view of my marriage.” 
“ As much and no more asI should have done 


before you dragged Guila into the question, 
However, you U tell who was the witness of 
our interview. I donot fancy moving about in 
the dark, not knowing at what point | may run 
upon an awkward peril. ‘Forewarned is fore- 
armed,’ you know. Not that this witness can 
do me any harm beyond exposing the fact that 
the woman came here tosee me, She was all 
right when I left her; but I don’t fancy having 
it asked why she followed me and why she 
drowned herself. Suspicion is a hard thing to 
fight i, and I want to stand well in this commu- 
nity. 

“You deserve to, Alfred, my dear—never a 
man deserved the good opinion of his fellows 
more, 

“Yes, we are a well-matched pair, Rachel. 


Tell me who it was that followed Guila and me 
that evening.” 
“Poor, poor little Guila! Upon my word, 


Alfred, I think the little creature was ths 
nearest approach to an angel of any earthly 


AT HIS MERCY. 


sickiy, unfortunate husband of hers! How pure 
she was! What a snow-drop!—innocent as a 
baby, althougin she had sung for money all her 
life, and been flattered by bad men as such 


women are flattered. Upon my soul, it made | 


the tears come in my eyes when I found out 
that she was dead, though the grave is the-only 
sufe place for such as she was.’ 

“Ay,” muttered aioe 


under his breath, 
‘she was the only woman 


ever really loved. 


I have bad my entanglements—I was even | 
under your thrall once, Rachel—beguiled by | 


your feline fawning, although I saw the claws 
sheathed in velvet!—and you made a great fool 
of me; but Guila I loved—and I would have 
won her, at the last—out of gratitude and for 
her child’s sake she would have married me, 
although her heart was in her husband’s grave, 


had not you come between us, after you had | 


promised to accept our separation as final.” 
“Your love was of the same quality as the 


rest of you,” sneered Rachel; “it was the love | 


the wolf had for little Red Riding Hood. You 
would have devoured her, soul and body, poor 
innocent! It was a love that made you keep 
those papers of your dead friend which his 
wife placed in your hands to examine and es- 
timate thcir value. It was a love that allowed 
you to cheat the wife and defraud the orphan. 
By the way, where is the ehild, Cloyne?” 

The biack mustuche twitched as he an- 
swered: 

“Will I be likely to tell you that when you 
refuse to answer my qrestion?” 

***Gone to meet its nother.’ as the obituaries 
say—I shouldn’t wonder. Iam to! he disap- 
peared from the house the night of Wentworth’s 
death.” 

‘Well, can you prove tha 
to do with his taking off?” 

“I don’t wish to prove it. I want to keep 
friends with you, Hurley. I am tired of 
knocking about the world—I @on’t caro to go on 
the stage again, it's too hard work. Wehavea 

rood thing of it here and we’d better stick to 
it; but I naturally expect a small share of the 


spoils,” 
“You have threatened 1ne, Rachel. You 


{ I had anything 


have produced your hiddea danger—opeued | ¢ 
|b 
in return, I must say that this shall be settled | 


the trap for me on your green cloth—and now. 


satisfactorily to me before we goa step further. 
Who is your witness?” 

She saw that the master had her again—she 
frit the old gripe, and enraged with herself tor 
] aving too soon betrayed the secret which she 
hoped to use to wring much gold out of her ac- 
compLce, sie answered, sullenly: 

‘* Potts, the head gardener.” 

Thank you, Rachel,” 

The new Leir pushed back his chair, lighted a 
cigarette and strolled out through one of the 
long windows into the lovely flower-garden 
which cffered vp its cups of incense to its god, 
the burning July sun. ° 

She followed him as far as the window, 

* When will you arrange about the allow- 
ances 

‘We will discuss that to-morrow. To-da: 
there are other things on hand. You rh 3 
satended a stag-party at first; but I changed 
1iy mind and included the ladies. Mrs, and 
tilss Fulconer will be here; and as lawyer Sal- 
ter is invited solely on your account, I dare 
© -y you will get up scmething fine in the way 
of a toilet.” 

He walked on into the garden, where he flung 
himself down on a rustic seat in a bower of 
loneysuckles all tangled with jasmine, and 
smoked furiously, one delicate cigarstte after 
another, 

Ivis one of the undeniable factors of this bu- 
man life that we are never quite so happy as 
we expect to be. The new heir had just begun 
fully to enjoy the honors and emoluments of 
his position. Ease, luxury, a magnificent 
home, a long rent-roll, the deference of his 
betters, were secur_d. had nothing to do 
Lut settle down toa life of self-indulgence—the 
gratification of his tastes. ; 

The idea that a pretty, spirited, gay and 

charming wife would add to his pleasure and 
} fluence-had made bim woo Flora Falconer; 
«!so, it was adding a most desirable security to 
}is future; as a marriage’ with so great an 
Leiress would stand him in good stead, if by 
any. unforeseen mischance, his present - 
sessions should prove insecure. With that 
sharp-eyed, suspicious Patmore out of his way 
—as he hoped he already most effectually was 
—there bad seemed to: spread before bim a 
road plain of future prosperity where he had 
uuthing to do but bask in the sunshine, 
\ud now Rachel had unstrung his nerves 
and started into life a brood of dark fears and 
shadowy apprehensions with her revelations of 
a secret witness to that miserable interview 
with her who layin her neglected grave over in 
yonder churchyard, 

And Jack—what the deuce was Jack about? 
The fellow had seemed restive the last few days. 
And now to go off on the day of the grand din- 
ner-party without so much as “ by your leave” 
what was up*—where was he/—was he off for 
:.2 hour or forever? 


thing I everdreamed of. How she idolized that 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 
TARDY GUESTS, 
Lord Rosencrantz is always pale, 
But never more deadly pale than now— 
Oh, there is a whisper—an ancient tale— 
A rumor—but who should know? 
—BULWER. 


- THe sun waxed hotter and more hot on that 
sultry July day. The lilies and tigridias, the 
petunias and calceolarias blazed splendidly in 
the brilliant light; tall spears of scarlet and 
pink gladioli stood up bravely: pink and 
white, yellow and crimson roses languished in 
the heat—a burning blue sky shone over all. 

“I like hot weather,” muttered Cloyne, as he 
threw away the fragment of. his last ‘cigarette, 
“but this is intolerable. I hope it will be 
cooler toward six o’clock, or my guests will find 
little comfort in coming out, I fear, Eleven 
o’clock only. How the morning drags. I wish 
somebody would come along for a game of bil- 
liards; I fancy it is as cool in the billiard-room 
as anywhere. Anything but one’s own thoughts 
for company these long, sultry days. By Jove, 
when Flora is my wife we'll fill up the house 
with merry people. I’m dashed sick of Rachel’s 
company. I shall be glad if she lands her fish 
and takes herself out of my way—but, I pity 
the lawyer!—or would, had I not a grudge 
against him! 

“Who isthat? Itheught it might be Jack, 
but it is only Potts, grubting around among 
his. flowers. ‘Well, Potts, a man, you know 
too much, it seems! I shall be corapelled to 
hribe you to emizrate to some distant country 
or—if you refuse—to run your chances of a 
long life here. I aim tired of all this, but—I 
cannot think of allowing you to remain. I 
wonder how much of that. cOnversation with 
Mrs. Zeuner you overheard that night, eh, 
Potts? Too much, no doubt! Yet, there are 
circumstances which might make it extremely 
fortunate for me tlat you did overhear us and 
witness our meeting and parting. Guila's 
blood is not on my hands—that would: be too 
horrible! Itis bad enough asit is. There are 
men who would have — not only you out of 
the way, but han child. I robbed you, but I 
— your lives. Even the devil is not so 
ack as he is painted, and I tuke some comfort 
in the thought that little Oliver is well cared 
fotiby the old woman to whom I confided him, 
By'the way, I must pay her a visit soon, and 
see for myself if allis going well; she has come 
here for her money the fast few times. If I 
should not have children of my own, who 
knows, I may adopt the little fellow some day 
and make him my heir!—which would be doing 
him justice, after all.” 

Here Potts passed by, and throwing a curious 
look at his master, touched his bat. Cloyne 
colored a dark red under that casual glance; 
but he stopped the man, nevertheless, for he 
was not one ever to show the white feather, 
and he must retain his power over the gar- 
dener, . 

“Thope you cut usa liberal supply of flow- 
ers before the sun was on them, Potts. I want 
the house to bloom like a garden this afternoon. 
You know you are famous for ‘pet success with 
roses—at least, so the neighborhood informs 
me. 

“T dounderstand pretty well about roses, sir.” 

“Do you think Sore is any prospect of a 
shower, to-day? Itis so hot and dusty, a little 
rain would be agreeable.” 

“Tm quite certain, sir, we shall have a thun- 
der-storm before night,” and the man pointed 
to one small shining cloud floating just above 
the horizon like a gilded pinnace on ocean’s 
azure. ‘‘Lucky if it isn’t a hard one, sir— 
there’s a feeling of it in the air.” 

“ T hope it won’t come up just in time to keep 
my ests away.” 

‘T hope not, I’m sure, sir.” 

““The man’s respectful enough, so far; but he 
isa stirdy chap, and has.a dogged look of de- 
termination about him—a man not easily man- 
aged. I must get him in conversation tomer. 
row. I believe the bold dodge will be the best 
—just to ask him, out and out, what he knows, 
and what he suspects,” mused Hurley, as he 
sauntered back to the house. “I wish Jack 
were here!— Ah, there he is, walking up the 
drive, this minute! Where the deuce have you 
been all the morning, Jack?” 

“To New York,” 

‘““To New York?” ; 

“Yes. Ifound there weren’t a dozen bottles 
of champagne, fit to drink, in the cellar, I 
couldn’t telegraph, for this is a holiday and the 
shops are closed. We had to have it, so I took 
the bull by the horns, and started on the early 
train to get a box of- Chateau Y’quem and an- 
other of oth Verzenay. I brought them up 
with me in the baggage-car, as I could not trust 
the express, and now the groom must drive over 
and fetch them.” 

He spoke with the utmost ease and careless- 
ness, and Cloyne accepted his account of him- 
self without suspicion; but he noticed that his 
valet looked haggard and flushed. 

“You have overheated yourself, Jack; you 
should not have ventured to walk in such a sun. 
I advise you to lie down an hour in a dark, 


| am gone, 


When he arose he spent perhaps half an hour 
in — a traveling-bag with a couple of 
changes of clothing, and such small articles as: 
were of the most value to him—amorg thenr 
the beg handsome sum in go'd and bank notes 
which he bad won: frora Cloyne, during the 
winter and spring, over the cards, 

“£2000,” he said to himself. “That will 
keep me until I get into some honest business, 
And now, forthe grand dinner-party! Do your 
best, Jack, and do it up in sumptuous style?! 
Leave them something to talk about. Ab! I 
must write her afew words to be read after E 
It will prove to her that I have 
earned a thought; now and then, frem her,’ 
He turned back, hastily indited a brief note,, 
sealed, directed and placed it in an inner pocket 
—then, locking his room, he went down to the: 
dining-room and gave his undivided attention 
to salads, a rare center-piece of white carnations: 
with a border of Jacquimiuot roses, and a fringe 
of ferns, the concoction of dainty bouquel!s for 
each la:ly’s plate, directions as to the warming: 
of Ube Amontillado, the cooling of the Chateau 
Y"quem, the chilling of the lettuces, the group-- 
ing of the fruits—all the delicate details which. 
insure perfection in the serving of a dinner. 

But Jack was not the only person who was: 
busy that day with plans as to the surprising, 
success of Mr. Cloyne’s entertainment. ; 

Lawyer Salter had some plans which necessi- 
tated hislunching atGray Towersthat day. Miss. 
Flora and himself had a Jong, private ¢onverse- 
tion, while Mrs. Falconer was taking her siesta, 
without which, as she assured them, she should. 
be unfit for the task of dining out. 

Falconer pére snored softly in bis arm-chair, 
out on the shaded veranda, so that there was po 
difficulty in are the desired interview be- 
tween the sedate old lawyer, and the very, 
very pretty young lady. 

eantime, the sultriness increased, Where 
one little golden pinnace had sailed the blue 
horizon, a whole fleet of swift-win; clouds: 
had now sailed into view. They filled the west-. 
ern sky with their shining eails, By and by the: 
blazing sun, traveling slowly down that decline 
of dazziing blue, behind the enn 
curtain, and @ light shadow fell on the Jangui 
earth; yét the air remained intensel still, in- 
tensely sultry. Nota breath moved the lower 
atmosphere, as Lawyer Salter, at four o'clock, 
shook hands with Flora, and climbed into the 
light buggy which Le chose to drive on that oc- 
casion, 


‘Be punctual, my dear, be punctual, or you 
will ruin our grande finale,” be said, loo! § 
back and waving his hand to Flora, who ha 
come out tosee him off. ‘Tell your father you 
are coming to Mr, Cloyne’s dinner with me, 
and it will be all right; I sball manage not to 
arrive until after they are off—your parents, I. 
mean. 

Flora blew the old lawyer a kiss from the tips: 
of her dimpled fingers and smiled encourag- 
ingly; but her face was grave, and even a 
~ e pale, as she returned slowly into the 

ouse, . 


Darker and darker grew the western sky 
until now—as Hurley Cloyne, at five o'clock, 
dressed in an elegant light summer toilet, p 
the stately stone tote of the old Wentworth 
mansion—one-half the beaven was still an in- 
tense bright blue, while the other half was: 
shrouded in a thick vail of somber rolling va- 


pors. 
“If it had showered an hour or two ago it 
would have been over by this time, and the air 
would have been delightful. As it is, I am 
afraid some of my guests will be frightened into- 
staying at home or will get a wetving for their 
courage in persevering,” he thought to him- 
self, “I wonder how the arch and sparkling 
Flora will look when she meets me face to face! 
Will she blush divinely, or laugh at me? I 
never know just how to take the little witch. I. 
am feeling strangely dull to-day—<co dull that I 
fear I shall prove but a sorry host. That con- 
founded Rachel contrived to depress-my spirits 
with her breakfast - table commumon ions. 
Some people have the knack of choosing the. 
wrong time. Or, perhaps it is only the atmo- 
sphere, which is as lifeh:ss as champagne a day 


ae condi a his hands clasped 
e Ww up and down, his hands cla 

behind him, his head drooping, thinking of 
many things far away from the present. The: 
air grew still more oppressive; the roses droop- 
ed on their stems, the leaves of the trees hung 
motionless, Th 1 the first faint far-away roll 
of heaven’s pei 4 reached his ear, a pale 
flash shone over the dark batteries ranged. 


along the horizon; the next instant a low, pass- | 
ing ripple of air brought the scent of new-mown | 
hay and clover from distant fields, the trees 


stirred and thrilled, their leaves glistening 
whitely, and the jasmine on the trellis shook— 
then, for a little while, everything was again 
preternaturally still; but soon came a gust of 
wind, a brighter flash, a louder roll of the 
aérial drums. 

At ten minutes to six the whole sky was 

‘ black, the thunder pealed incessantly, the air 
was full of dust and whirling leaves and twigs, 
the birds were twittering excitedly, and a few 
large drops splashed down as the first carriage 
drove under the porte-cochére ata side entrance 
and discharged its brilliant freight. In a few 
moments more all who were expected had ar- 
rived, except Miss Falconer and Mr. Salter. 

“Ts your daughter not coming?’ asked the 
host, anxiously, as he welcomed Mrs. Falconer. 
**She promised me.” 

‘' Flora’ would not think of disturbing the 
order of your table by failing to come, Mr. 
Cloyne. She will be here directly in Mr. Sal- 
ter’s carriage. He lunched with us to-day, and 
invited her to come with him—why, I am sure 


| 


I do not know, unless the gallant widower is | 


growing a flirt in his sixtieth year,” and she 
aughed a little, glancing at Madame Cloyne, 
who, superbly dressed and looking very hand- 
some, stood near Mr. Cloyne. 

“T wish they were here,” said the host, 
glancing out of the great plate-glass windows 
of the drawingroom, ‘It is raining al- 
ready.” 

Indeed, by this time, the storm had fairly 
broken over the old mansion. The diamonds of 
the ladies were like drops of fire as they re- 
flected the incessant flashes of lightning, while 
the crash of frequent thunder prevented any 
satisfactory conversation, 

The ten minutes’ grace for a tardy guest pro- 
longed themselves into fifteen, and then Mrs. 
Falconer, seeing the butler approach his mas- 
ter, spoke again, saying that the storm must be 
detaining the two delinquents, and not-to wait; 
doubtless they would make their appearance 
when the first violence of the rain abated a 
little—quite in time for the second course, sbe 
hoped, etc.—and Cloyne, giving his arm -to 
Mrs. Judge Somebody, walked away to the 
beautiful dining-room more vexed than he 
dared to show. 

In that faintly, delicately-perfumed atmos- 
phere, at that sumptuous table, brilliant with 
rarest old porcelain and sweet with choicest 
flowers, engaged in discussing a ménu at once 
dainty—as became the summer weather—and 
elaborate—as became a formal dinner—the 
twenty guests nearly ignored the dashing of 
the rain against the windows, the flickering of 
the lightning over the burnished plate, the deep 
sone roll of the thunder shaking the stately 

ouse. 

The first prejudice against young Cloyne was 
Degnee se pass away ; his presence wascourt- 
ed in the best society ; his invitations eagerly ac- 
cepted; the magnates of. the vicinity were pres- 
ent at this dinner. Some there were whose 
ey te went, sadly back to the courteous and 
stately and er gentleman who had done 
the honors of this grand house one year ago— 
some whose eyes grew a little dim-as they re- 
called the sweet, proud daughter of that courtly 
gomtleraa, wondering what her fate might have 

m; but no one’s appetite was really spoiled 
by such ill-timed reminiscences—there was only 
a faint recognition, just a spice to the banquet, 
of how ‘‘the whirligig of tame brings about his 
revenges.” 

The only ones at that table at all dissatisfied 
were Madame Rachel, extremely piqued by 
the absence of her elderly admirer; and Hur- 
ley, wondering what had detained the pair, 
vexed and disappointed, but ascribing it al to 
the untimely summer tem) 

In the interim between the last course and 
the first stage of the dessert, the blinds were 
drawn, the curtains closed, and the room softly 
and yet brilliantly illuminated by innumerable 
wax candles. The storm, ins of exhausting 
itself in a short time, as was anticipated, ap- 

red to be raging as fiercely as at first. But 
he curtains shut it out—it was sure to be over 
with by the time the company were ready to 
Sigeen Ay. trouble about that? The conver- 
sation was growing gay, the faces very content; 
when one is dressed exquisitely, and is lookin 
one’s best, and sitting at the close of a marvel- 
ously fine dinner, trifling with iced puddings— 
surprising creams, delicious counterfeits of 
something else—crystallized fruits—maraschino 
—sourbets—chatting with some admirer and 
awaiting the exhilarating café noir, a little 
thunder and lightning, more or less, outside 
sharp, over the roses and wet foliage, does not 
Fy) 'y: 

t was maya eight o’clock and the tiny 
Turkish cups, of rare old blue chiva in filigree 
of gold, had made their appearance. The guests 
were sipping their black coffee and admiring 
the curious cups when a sharp crash of thunder 
—so near, so terrible that even the gentlemen 
rose from their seats and two or three of the 
ladies sereamed—shook the stately house to its 
foundations. 


ce ae 


For a moment all were pale and silent; then 
some one asked: 

“Do you think it struck the house?” 

“*T will send Jack to look about,” answered 
Hurley ;—he was thinking of that crash which 
had welcomed him to Wentworth Place, three- 
quarters of a year ago—of the giant tree which 
was torn from its rooted place and almost 
crushed him as he advanced—an intruder into 
a happy, unsuspicious home. For an instant 
he quite lost himself;—his jeweled guests, the 


| glittering room vanished—he was out there i 


the darkness, a crafty adventurer, creepiry 
toward that grand old house he had resolved to 
make his own by a cunning, villainous plot; he 
recalled the entrance into that house, the lovely 
group in the firelit drawing-room—the stately 
father, the loving, beautiful daughter. 

A slight but general movement about him re- 
called him to the present. Every one, with 
head turned, was gazing in the direction of ths 
tall double-doors which opened into the dining- 


| bell. 


Some people had just come in and stood in a 
group inside the room, ‘There was lawyer 
Salter; but there, also, were two other persons 
in plain uniforms of dark-blue cloth. 

There was Miss: Falconer, in a lovely light- 
blue dress, with roses and jewels; but she was 
strangely pale; and beside her, white as a 
ghost, but tall and self-possessed and graceful, 
robed in soft fleecy white, with pearls about her 
neck and arms, roses in her belt, and ‘looking 
every inch a queen,” stood Cecile Wentworth. 

There, too, was gentle Mrs. Kenneth, holding 
by the hand a little child of glorious beauty, 
whose large, grave, innocent eyes looked about 
him in calm wonder. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
STRIPPING OFF THE SNAKE'S SKIN. 
** But, in the ruin that crashed down with him, 

Was she too, caught?—the pure, the beautiful,” 

HURLEY CLOYNE stared at this unexpected 
tableau with a blank amazement for perhaps 
ten.seconds; then a deep red flush began to 
creep into his swarthy iace, and a dangerous, 
defiant fire to flash from his deep-set eyes, The 
look of that little group was threatening to 
him, though vam f surprising to his guests) It 
was threatening; but the man was no cowand; 
and he believed himself so fortified in his posi: 
tion that he could dety it. Y 

It would be unpleasant—it would lose him 
friends—injure his new and pleasing popularity 
perhaps; but, he was on his own ground and 
he would, fight in its defense. Had oe uot Her- 
bert Wentworth’s will and the proofs of Her- 
bert Wenoworth’s marriage abroad, and the 
story of he, Hurley, being his son to tell, and 
did not Wentworth’s own conduct to him prove 
his story to be true? Yet, these people might 
not have come as enemies, after all. Surely, 
lawyer Salter was almost engaged to Rachel, 
and Miss Falconer had been very friendly to 
him of late. Who were the two strangers? 

The new heir compelled a smile to his dark 
face, as; rising from his place at the head of the 
table, he said, somewhat hoarsely: 

‘Better late than never,’ my friends. Is it 

ible that I see Cecile? My ear Cecile, a 

congratulate you and myself? You shall tell 

me of yourself presently; now, you must have 
something. Simpson, place—” 

“We do not poe to break your bread or 
taste your salt, Mr. Du Riviere,” interrupted 
lawyer Salter, advancing, and speaking sternly. 
‘Friends, you all know me, and I beg you, as 
a favor tome, to remain quietly and listen to 
my mares of this person who has played the 
part of host to you this evening. It may seem 
a little dramatic that Ishould force this dénowe- 
ment upon you, his guests; itis that you may 
be witnesses to this dear young lady’s entira vin- 
dication and restoration to her own”—here ‘he 
took Cecile by the hand and led her a little for- 
ward, adding with a half smile—‘‘and you will 
do me the justice to acknowledge that I wasnot 
so rude as toruin your dinner for you. Have 
patience, and I promise to put the salient 
points of this adventurer’s story before you in 
the briefest words possible.” 

“Jack,” spoke up the og ven be clear, cold 
tones, ‘will you oblige’ me by elping Mr, Sal- 
ter out of my dining-room?’ He glanced be- 
hind him, but Jack stood there like a statue. 
“Tt isa shame,” he added, more hotly, ‘that 
you choose this time to pick a quarrel with 
me. Ladies, I trust you consider » yourselves 
free to quit the room.’ : 

‘*Ladies, do me the favor to remain,” con- 
tinued the old lawyer. ‘‘ You all are friends 
of mine,” and as he glanced along the table his 
eyes encountered those of Madame Rachel, 
glowing like those of a pantheress iu the dark 
while the ghastly pallor of her face betra; ed 
itself under the delicate blush of rouge on her 
cheeks. ‘‘Lam only going to make a statement 
of facts: when I have completed my statement 
it will be only common justice to hear Mr. Du 
Riviere’s rebuttal, if he desires to make one. 

‘Those of us who areas old as lam may be 
able to recall something: in the early history of 
our esteemed and honored friend, the late Mr. 


Wentworth, which had been vaguely talked 
about nearly thirty years ago, but had never 
been fully understood, nor had he ever ex- 
plained it even to his intimates:—I refer to his 
marriage in England with a lady whom he left 
within three years, and with whom a separa- 
tion was afterward effected. 

‘* We may recall, also, his lovely sister, whose 
marriage with a foreign nobleman was equally 
os ny. 'Now, I wish briefly to state that 
Mr. Wentworth had a son by his first mar- 
riage, and that, several years later, his sister, 
the Baroness de l’ Estoile, had a daughter; that 
the mother, divoreed, took charge cf the son, 
and that Mr. Wentworth, then wedded to the 
estimable lady we knew as his wife, adopted 
his sister’s child as his own—she dying shortly 
after.” 

“Did I not ag itr from the first, that you 
were my cousin, Cecile?’ spoke up Cloyne, with 
a confident. smile. 

The lawver gave him a contemptuous !vok, 
and went on. 

‘““When the son—named Hurley Cloyne, 
after his mother’s family—would have been 
ebout six years old, his father, who had re- 
turned here and settled down on the old bome- 
steal with his sweet wife and adopted baby 
daughter, was informed, by letter, that little 
Hurley had died of scarlet fever, and inclosed 
in the letter was a printed notice of the child’s 
death. 

‘*1t is altogether probable, from the circum- 
stances, that Herbert Wentworth had no doubt 
that his son was dead, until, last September, 
this person, who has entertained you to-night, 
walked into this house and declared himself, 
privately, to him to be that supposed long-dead 
son! He gave good Pros of it, too—proofs so 
convincing that Mr. Wentworth at once aécept- 
ed them as final, treated him as his heir, and— 
to soften the disappointment of being disin- 
herited, to his sister’s daughter—arranged a 
marriage between her and the new heir. (e- 
cile never liked the intruder; but was devoted 
to her supposed fatherand allowed herself to be 

rsuaded into the marriage. Allof you, I be- 
ieve, witnessed the terrible interruption to the 
wedding ceremony!” Here his voice’ trembled 
and a long sigh broke from the absorbed lis- 
teners. 

‘Before I go further, let me here interpolate 
that—to ils future doubt or trouble of any 
kind on that subject—I have in my pocket the 
decree of the Court pronouncing the marriago 
null and void, the ceremony never having been 
completed, aud the parties never having lived 
together as man and wife. Miss Wentworth is 
perfectly free to keep her own name and to 
wed the man she May, in the future, choose to 
wed, 

Cecile, who had been white as. marble, 
blushed as. red as the rose in her belt. Cloyne 
saw it and the diabolical smile of a Mephisto- 
pheles played over his sinister face. @ was 
thinking of that little box—only six by eight 
inches—which he had arranged and sent across 
the water by the trusty Jack. Even if defeated 
—thwarted—crushed—he would taste the sweets 
of a jealous revenge! 

However, he was not yet, even, very greatly 
alarmed. Men might make assertions—it was 
another thing to provethem! Never had a man 
covered the course of his misdeeds with more 
cunning painstaking; and, besides, be had the 
estate—the power which money gives—and 
would defy them, Was not ‘ possession nine 
points of the law ”? } 

Cecile shivered under that smile of his, she 
knew not why. 

“To proceed,” continued Mr. Salter, very 
much as if that brilliant company seated about 
the glittering table were the jury he was ac- 
customed to addressing—“ the letter from the 
guilty mother and the printed notice of the 
child’s. death were lies, e admit that, The 
child lived to grow to early manhood. His 
mother had married an Italian singer by the 
name of Zeuner; the son, by her former mar- 
riage, remained with her and went by this later 
name; he grew up as Charles Zeuner wup, 
in poverty and ill-health, among a set o: ople, 
not low nor wicked, but poor and with the ha- 
bits of traveiing singers and third-rate actors. 
His meena a nneohe bye “ian of ee 
or so, leav: im nothing, in his poverty, but 
her beautiful voice, her beet of musi-, 
and a small, old-fashioned, brass-bound trunk, 
locked and double-locked, with the direction to 
him to open and examine it. immediately after 
her burial. She had often hinted to him that 
he was of better birth than he dreamed, and 
that, some day, he aN bea gentleman with 
gentlemen; so the lad was full of a burning 
curiosity toopenthis brass-bound box—his only 
heritage. It wasin Paris that the poor worn- 
out concert-singer died, who had once been 
Maud Tresyllian Cloyne, the beauty of her 
family, the pride of Sir Hurley Cloyne’s heart 
brought up in luxury, but motherless, and wild 
and high-tempered, passionate and._romantic by 
nature—who deceived Herbert Wentworth as 
she deceived many others—in Paris, in a poor 
little room in an obscure quartier, in a house 
where several others of her troupe had rooms; 
and when her son returned from the dreary lit- 


AT ‘HIS MERCY. _ 


ha 


tle funeral, to look for the box in which his 
eager hopes were locked—it had been stolen !” 
ne keen, quick look the lawyer gave into the 
still smiling, but blanching face of the false 
heir; thén he went on: 
“My friends, it is a terrible picture I have 
now to paint for your shuddering observation; 


let me present it ina few bold strokes, and be | 


done with it. That box was abstracted by a 


French lad of twenty, the youngest member of | 


the troup of strolling singers and actors; he 
possessed himself of its contents, comprehended 
their importance, and, young as he was, de- 
vised a scheme for cheating young Cloyne— 
known as Zeuner—out of his name, his par- 
entage, his heritage. I cannot trace for 
you each step in the wicked bistory; nor is it 
needful, Alfred du Riviere, the thief, seems to 
have been gifted with cunning and a special 
talent for villainy. His plot graw slowly in his 
mind and proved that he had the power to 
watch and wait. Years went by, and at twenty, 
young Zeuner, still poor and struggling, rashly 
married a young concert-singer as poor, as ig- 
norant of life, as loving and devoted as himself; 
their greatest friend was this Alfred du Riviere, 


who flattered the young wife and stuck to the | 


young husband ‘ through thick and thin,’ they 
trusted him, looked up to him, almost with 
reverence—and all this time the health of the 
young Zeuner was slowly failing because Du 
Riviere was tired of waiting and eager to enter 


upon the splendid life he had plained for him- | 


self out of another's inheritanee, and, so had 
determined to make all more secure by putting 
the real heir out of the world 1” 

“Incredible, insane nonsense!” broke from 
the quivering lips of the assumed heir. “Am I 
to be compelled to listen to this vile insinuation? 
But, phsaw! Iean afford to laugh at it—I, the 
son, whom this legal gentleman would pretend 
to you is in his grave!” 

“ Zeuner died suddenly, after Du Riviere had 
brought him wine and other delicacies, and was 
buried—out of the way. 

“Tam making the story too long,” continued 
the lawyer, calmly. ‘‘In due course the adven- 
turer appeared here in this house with his stolen 
papers and was successful with his long-plotted 
fraud. Herbert Wentworth was convinced that 
in this swarthy-faced Frenchman he saw the 
son of his first hee A love; he altered his 
will; he gave the scoundrel his daughter’shand: 
but the excitement, the sorrow, the conflictin 
feeling were too much for one who was bimsel 
the soul of probity, and, as he was about to be- 
stow the most precious of all his treasures on 
this specious villain, he fell dead before our 
eyes.” 

“A low sob broke from Cecil. The gentlemen 
as by one accord, had risen to their feet and 
were confronting their host with stern faces. 
He faced them bravely; he was ghastly pale. 
but he did not flinch; he stood quiet and ooked 
them in the eyes. 


‘One moment more. He was followed to this | 
by some means | 


country by Mrs. Zeuner, who. 
not yet quite clear to us, had gained some 
knowledge of her dead husband’s relatives, and 
of his real name, and who recalled the story of 
the stolen papers, and by some revelation of in- 
stinct, perceived the truth. She brought with 
her her little son, born after bis poor young 
father’s death, to fight for that father’s rights 
for him. She traced the false friend to this 


very house, the day after his appearance here. | 
You all know how she was found drowned, with | 


marks of violence upon her white throat, the 
following morning. This is her little boy—this 
beautiful child—the real heir of his grand- 
father, Herbert Wentworth. There sits Madame 


Cloyne, the real wife of our scoundrel—or | 


rather, to give her her true titlh—Madame du 
Riviere, fit partaker in her husband’s evil deeds 
—willing sharer of the luxurious spoils—a bad, 
bad woman, who has also a little history of her 
own which I will not detain you by dwelling on 
at present: And there,” pointing to the valet 
who still grasped the back of his master’s chair 
—“stands Jacques du Riviere, brother of our 
traitor, masquerading here as his confidential 
servant. 

‘And here, and finally—now, ladies, oblige 
me by not fainting—are two members of ‘the 
finest police in the world’ ready to pay their 
delicate attentions to an accomplished rogue, 
for whose arrest they have warrant as forger, 
defrauder, thief and accused murderer.” 

Quick as lightning Clase turned and made a 
dash for the window be! 
in the progress of the storm it had been closed 
against the raih—otherwise he might, possibly, 
have made his escape. He tore the curtain 
away, threw back the sash, and would bave 


leaped out, but the hands of the quick officers | 


dragged him back. 

“The game is up,” he said, sullenly, as they 
slipped the handenffs onto his wrists; but, as he 
walked quietly between them down the ee 
room, he turned and grinned sardonically, an 
said: ‘Thanks, for the pleasure I have had in 
your exclusive society. I hope the ladies have 
not soiled their immaculate toilettes by too 
close contact with the amber-eyed actress I 
have the felicity to acknowledge as having 
been my wife before I bribed her to submit toa 


ind him. Quite early | 


separation, as being almost of a darker shade 
of wickedness than even myself. Ha, ha, 
Rachel, you had better sue lawyer Salter for 
breach of promise! I will be one of your wit- 
nesses.” 

The amber eyes were like coals of fire just 
then; if a look, could have killed her husband, 
or the elderly admirer, they would not have 
lived a minute. 

As he passed where Cecile, pallid but queenly, 
clung to Flora’s hand, he again detained the 
officers a few seconds, to say, in a tone the 
concentrated venom of which was indescribable: 

“T wish you joy of your triumph, cousin 
mine. (Get all the happiness out of it you can, 
and when you have news from Hngland, think 
of me.” 

News from England! What did he mean? 
The malice of his smile pierced to Cecile’s 
heart; she trembled as if she had heard of the 
death of all she loved; her hands and feet grew 
icy cold: 

‘*What does he mean, Flora? 
he mean?” 

“T cannot think, Cecile,” beginning to trem- 
ble in sympathy. ‘How evil he looked! Oh, 
I feel strangely afraid of him. I wish the dear 
boys were home. What a comfort it would be 
to us.” 

“T would to Heaven they were safely home, 
echoed Cecile, chilled by vague and shadowy 
apprehensions of unseen dangers. 

And, out of that flower-scented, wax-illu- 
mined grand room, went the new heir, between 
the two men in blue, murmuring to himself 
with a savage sneer under the twitching mus- 
tache: 

‘* You are the worse hurt of the two—unless 
the Fates are against me in that, also.” 


Oh, what can 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
LITTLE OLIVER IN HIS OWN AGAIN. 
But now, oh baby mine, together 
We turn this hope of ours again 
To many an hour of summer weather. 
—Mrs. BrownincG. 
Ir was by no astonishing coincidence of cir- 
cumstances that Mrs. Kenneth hed discovered 
Little Oliver. 
Left alone in Maurice Patmore’s great house, 
fretting herself quite out of health about ber 
lost darling, Cecile, it had seemed to her, for 


long, desolate weeks, that the only thing left to | 


her was to die, 

But, under all her gentleness, there was much 
strength and heroism in aunt Abby’s nature 
which came into play during her severe trials; 


she did not die, but struggled on, doing all in | 


her power to unravel the fate of the lost girl. 
As we have said, she employed detectives to 


| search the city, knowing thata great metropo- 
| lis was the place of places in which to conceal 


a crime, or to purposely blot out one’s identity. 
It might be that Cecile was in concealment of 
her own free will; but, all the same, aunt Abby 
spent lavishly of her own money to get some 
trace of her. 

At the same time it came into her mind that, 
while the officers were searching for the youn 
lady try f might look for the missing child. 
She had loved little Oliver too dearly to give 
him up to some unknown fate without an effort 
to rescue him. 

Thus it came about that one of her detectives, 
entering a tenement-house far out in Harlem, 
on some business of his own, noticed a little 
child of extraordinary beauty playing about a 
dirty upper hall—a child whose sex, age and ap- 
pearance corresponded with the description 
given, and who, when he softly called ‘+ Oliver,” 
cameat'once to him, looking up mournfully into 
his face with those big eyes, as if expecting 
something which he never found. 

“Would you like to go back to aunt Abby?” 
asked the officer, gently. 

The sudden sunshiny smile answered him sat- 
isfactorily. 

He saw the old woman who cared for the boy, 
and, by his authority as an officer, wrung from 
her the confession that a gentleman out in the 
sex ewe her for taking charge of the child; 
in brief, he rescued little Oliver and took him, 
paar by an evening train out to Maurice 

ourt, where he was watched and guarded by 
Mrs. Kenneth as if he were the very apple of 
her eye. The detective gained a liberal reward; 
while the old woman, too, made a good thing of 
it for a time—the gentleman sending her the 
money regularly for the child’s board, and 
never presenting himself in person to inquire 


| after her supposed board: 


er. 3 
When Doctor Thorpe, that stormy March eve- 
ning, had ridden into the woods to Granny’s 
cottage, he had found Cecile Wentworth, lying 
very close indeed to the gates of death, ex- 
hausted by a brain fever from which it was a 
triumph of Granny’s nursing that she had 
brought the girl. As the old woman knew, it 
was beef-tea, costly wines, and tonics not alto- 
gether to be culled from the forests which alone 
would raise her patient from that bed on which 
_- lay prone, wasted, speechless, almost breath- 
ess. 
It was on a warm, fragrant April day, when 
the wild road through the woods was spic 
with sprouting sassafras and sweet with wood- 


veyed his precious charge in a nest ot pillows 
and wraps, and with much secrecy to his own 
house; but, long before, aunt Abby and Flora 


| Falconer had been relieved of their pressing 


suspense, and had been to visit the slowly-con- 
valescing patient. . 
Meantime, slielded in the .doctor’s house, 


| with nothing to de but to get well, Cecile had 


long hours of leisure to brood over the strange 
history of the past few months, She firmly be- 
lieved the young man who now ruled at Went- 
worth Place was an impostor; he could not be 
her father’s son; such a base, treacherous, 
daring man could not have in his veins the 
proud Wentworth blood! She sent secretly for 
the old family lawyer; and many and anxious 
were their consultations. 

** If I could only have the freedom of the old 
home once more,” was the girl’s constant feel- 
ing, ‘1 could wrest his history from him. My 
father must have left letters, papers—a journal 
perhaps; and the scoundrel, himself, must have 
something relating to his past life which would 
help us if it could be reached.” 

Thus sbe brooded, and the plan to beard the 
lion in his den, which she afterward carried out, 
grew in her mind. It was so bold and so singu- 
lar—not to say dangerous—that it was long be- 
fore she could persuade her friends to consent 
to it. 

**Even he would not harm a poor mad crea- 
ture,” she argued, ‘“‘and if he attempted it, I 
do uot propose to go unarmed. You must lend 
me that pretty little toy revolver of yours, 
doctor, and 1 will promise to use it if the worst 
comes.” 

We know how she succeeded in playing her 
part in that weird disguise. She shuddered to 

ring her dead father’s name into it; but it was 

for the Wentworth name, the Wentworth 
honor she was fighting! It was to rescue the 
home of her father from an impostor that she 
acted her ghastly little impersonation through 
without failure, And she bad been rewarded 
ay patient unraveling of the story to the 
end, 

And now, to-night, she stands in the house of 
her forefathers, queen over its old glory once 
more, She is no alien. The blood of. the 
Wentworths flows in her-veins by as direct a 
course as if it came through the man she had 
been taught to love and reverence as father. 
It is true she is not the heiress; she does not 
think or care about that. This little fellow, 
with the brave face, the bright eyes, the half- 
angelic beauty of a cherub, is the heir. She 
loves him, oh, how fondly! She rejoices’ in his 
prospects; she is too happy. 

Yes, too happy! 

When Alfred du Riviere goes by her, in the 
hands of the officers, she finds that he is not 
even now powerless—that he can wound her to 
ae very death even in the hour of his down- 
fall. 

‘“What does he mean? Is there ill news 
from England? I will speak to Jack; he must 
know.” 

But, there was no Jack where a moment since 
the dark, slim valet had stood; he knew very 
well that he should be arrested as an accomplice 
if he tarried there, and had taken advantage of 
that open window which his brother had foreed 
too late for his own exit, but not too late for his 
use. His well-packed traveling-bag was out 
there in a summer-house, along with a svit of 
dark clothes, a a and a few articles 
useful in getting up a disguise. 

Jack had not foreseen the disastrous betrayal 
which was enacted in the dining-room; but he 
had foreseen another betrayal which might 
fall upon the house at any hour; and thus like 
a shrewd scamp that he was, he was prepared 
for both, 

When her partner through 
ture was taken from the room, Madame Rachel 
arose, turned on the pale and agitated ladies 
about her a look which was a revelation of 
malice and evil, gave a little scornful laugh, 
and sailed out of the room, as indolently, as 
bracefully as she had entered it; but not one 
canons did she venture to give the grave old 
awyer who stood like a granite pillar as she 
sailed by. 

“John,” she said to a servantin the hall, who 
had been watching in intense surprise the exit 
of his master from the house in charge of a 
couple of officers, ‘‘ can Y Ae have a carriage of 
some sort at the door for me in about fifteen 
minutes I must catch the ten o’clock train— 
and here’s something for your trouble,” flinging 
hima nalt-cogip. : 

Very soon she came down in plain traveling- 
dress, with a small hand-bag. In the luxurious 
room wi irs a fierce struggle had taken place 
in her mind: the Wentworth jewels were in 
her possession—should she take them with her 
or not? 

‘My position is too critical; I had better 
make a pretense of honesty,” she finally de- 
cided; and it was well for her that she did so 
reason, for when she went down that broad, 
carved staircase for the last time, an officer 
touched her on the arm— 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am; but you must 
come with us.” 


ears of adven- 


CHAPTER XXXYV, 
A FIEND’S BEQUEST. 


On that same fourth of July so eventful to | 


most other personages of our little history, two 
poung gentlemen from the south arrived in 

ondon quite early in the morning. They were 
in the gayest. spirits, for each was homeward- 
bound tor the girl he loved. 


voyage over thesea lay between them and their 
long-enticipated happiness. 


“I have written to Cecile that I shall give 


her short grace for eny wedding, finery,” 
laughed Guy, as the two sat at breakfast in a 
restaurant near Kensington Station. 


be wasted in ceremony.” 

“And my Flora’s dress is already a month 
behind the fashion!” remarked Maurice; ‘‘ think 
of that! Ay, we’ll tolerate no airs in those two 
girls when we get home. They have got to 
march up to the altar and put their white 
necks meekly into the matrimonial noose with- 
out delay.” 

“March up to the h’alter, then, would be 
more appropriate, as well as more h’English,” 
lenghed Guy again; he was so happy, so full of 
joyous a so light of heart—once 
again the Guy of old, all animation, confidence, 
high spirits. 

‘Shall we go directly to our hotel, or make 
those purchases by the way?’ asked Maurice. 

** As we shall pass the jeweler’s on our route 
to the hotel we may as well make our pur- 
chases; it will give more time in which to de- 


liver them; and we must pack our traps to- | 


night, and be off in the early train to catch the 
steamer to-morrow.” 

They paid for their breakfast, called a cab, 
and were off to the jeweler’s on one of those 
pleasant errands which come seldom in a life- 


time, each to purchase a wedding-present for his | 


bride! 

It was a bright day for a London day—show- 
ery, but sunny between times; and the splendid 
shop which the rich young Americans patron- 
fond. was full of elegant and costly articles 
which detained them long in deciding upon the 
one jewel which each must select. 


‘** Cecile has pearls and sapphires,” remarked | 


Guy; ‘‘I1 believe I will get for her nothing but 


this fan. It will be a novelty, and ought to de- | 


light her.” 

‘Tt would be a very fault-finding young lady 
who would not be delighted,’ observed the 
shopman. ‘‘The Princess of Wales has not a 
fan like that,” 

It was indeed an exquisite toy—of the rarest 
old Venetian point, with sticks of solid gold, set 
with sapphires and diamonds; and Guy, the 
boyish, felt a thrill of pride when he paid for 
it. 
‘‘My Flora has not much in the way of jew- 
els yet, if Iremember rightly. I don’t think a 
necklace with diamond pendant and locket will 
come amiss,” concluded Maurice. 

When the costly trifles had been paid for, the 
hotel address given and the young gentlemen 
ste again into the street it was two o’clock. 

“ We spent more time than I thought there,” 
declared Patmore, potions up his watch. 

“The day will be all the briefer,” said his 
companion; ‘‘I only.wish we could annihilate 
the next ten days.” 

‘* You are getting homesick rapidly, Guy.” 

*“Yes, Iam; and I am not ashamed of it.” 

Aguin they entered their cab and were driven 
to the West End Hotel. As they stood on the 
steps, after 
fell in Guy’s 
gaze at the blue heaven bieaking through the 

ing cloud. 

Was that the last glimpse of the sun, of the 
cloud, of God’s glorious creation, those bright 
young eyes were destined ever to look upon? 

‘Come on, Guy,”.cried Maurice, eagerly; 
“have you forgoteen what treasure in the way 
of letters may be awaiting us?” 

They went into the office, reported their re- 
turn, and a:ked for their mail. Two or three 
letters were handed them. = 

And,” said the clerk, ‘‘there is a small 
package in your room which came by express 
shortly after you left for the South.” 

He handed them their keys and they went w 
to their apartment; the little six-by-eight inc 
package lay on the table. 

‘*T wonder who sent it? 
onein Birmingham. ave we friends there?’ 
queried Guy picking it up with considerable 
curiosity. “Tt is addressed to you, Maurier,” 

““Very well, Guy. I will soon, see what it is, 
My y-love’s letter comes first, however, 
always !? and throwing himself in a chair, 
Maurice Patmore broke the dainty seal and 
proceeded to devour with a luver’s eagerness 
the contents of the long and interesting epistie. 

Guy’s letter was from Fiora, also, inclosing 
one from Cecile, which he kissed and kissed be- 
fore he read, and kissed again after, 

Very happy were these two young Ameri- 
cans as they dreamed over their letters; how 


could they weayect that they stood on the awful | 
den and horrible death? Their | child; he lives at Wentworth Place, as is his 


brink ofa su 


| calamity an death further from» their glad 


Only a night in | @ 
London, 2 brief ride to Liverpool and a summer | 


| curiosity ; 
“There | 
has been enough of misery. Life is too brief to | 


uitting the vehicle, a drop of rain | 
dsome face, and he litted it, to | 


It comes from some | 


| present, 


| desperately in love with them—and what. bet- 


AT HIS MERCY, 


thoughts. 

cious, 
“And now for this mysterious box!” laughed 

Maurice, undoing the first wrapping at his lei- | 


Never was life so beautiful, so pre- 


sure. 
““A wedding present, perhaps,” suggested | 


uy. } 
Yes, such a wedding present as a fiend only 
could make, 

Without the least flurry Maurice went on, 
breaking the wax of the second wrapper about 
the package—Guy watching him with idle 
th were sitting by the table, lean- 
ing over it, the box before Patmore, bis face not 
twelve inches from it, 

At that moment came a loud, hurried knock 
at the door, which was opened without cere- 
mony, and in rushed tie clerk in company with 
a telegraph-boy, who had a message in his 
haud. Both looked pale and startled, and the 
clerk cried aloud the instant he entered: 

‘Stop! for God’s sake stop, sir! Here is a 
cable dispatch for you. Read it this moment!” 

Patmore sprung to his feet, followed by | 
young Falconer. The first idea of both was 
that some terrible calamity had occurred to | 
Cecile Wentworth. Their faces were white, | 
and Patmore’s hund shook as he snatched the | 
open envelope and tore out the message. 

‘* Merciful Heaven!” he murmured, as he read 
it; then: ‘‘Becalm, Gay. Thank God, it is all 
right! No one is injured, my dear friend. Lis- 
ten!”—and he read the cable dispatch aloud: 

“New York, July 4th. 
“‘Mavrice Parmors, Esq., 
“West Exp Hore, 
‘Hasv Kensinaton, Lonpon, England. 

“Do not open the box which you will find on ar- | 
riving at your hotel, sent express from Birmingham. 
It is an infernal machine, loaded with enough nitro- 
glycerine to blow the roof off your apartment and | 
you into eternity. You can guess who got me to do 
the devilish job; but Iam human, after all, and only 
pray this warning may not come too late, Jack.” 


The young men gazed blankly into each 
other’s pale faces, 

“Cloyne’s valet,” whispered Maurice, “and 
his story is true.” 

“A narrow escape,” murmured the clerk, 
still white as a ghost. 

‘““A narrow escape,” echoed the messenger- 
boy, ‘‘an’ what be you going to do with the 


thing?” 
“Ay, it must be got out of the house,” de- 

clared | the clerk. ‘1 will go for the proprietor, 

The people in the telegraph-office considered 

the message genuine, and sent a warning — 

with it, it being a casé, they deemed, whic 

warranted them in making known the dis- 

” 


“Thank God! It did not come one minute 
too soon,” murmured Maurice. 

And Guy, looking out the window at the sun- 
shine, shivered, as he realized how close he had 
stood to eternity. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A CONSUMMATION SWEET. 


Aunt Axppy and lawyer Salter were quietly 
married the day after the disastrous exodus of 
the new heir and his tribe from Wentworth 
Place. 

Cecile was extremely nervous; she could not | 
trust the servants in the house, and it seemed. | 
necessary that some one of the sterner sex who 
had authority should assume rule there for the 
present. She was, indeed, in a state of painful 
depression; that look of her persecutor and his 
significant tones had given her an idea of 
strange peril hanging over the absent ones; and 
she nearly fainted when, on the afternoon of 
the fifth, the elderly bridegroom came back 
from the station with a cable dispatch, 

**Do not look so white, but open it bravely, 
Cecile,” encouraged lawyer Salter, “Surely, 
my little heroine’s courage is not going to fail 
her, now /” 

And she tore away the yellow envelope 
which usually brings to a woman a thrill of 
dread, and read; 

“Wesailto-day. Allright! Cloyne sent us an in- 
fernal machiue asa token of his love, but it lies in 
the Fegan mud, thank God, Tell you all when we 
meet. 

‘*Ob, Flora, Flora! how dreadful!—and yet 
how fortunate!” 

The two girls cried a little while in each 
other’s arms; but after that summer shower of 
tears was dried, they had eleven days in which 
to brighten their eves, woo back their roses, 
and look over their bridal finery. ; 

The double wedding which took pisee in the 
pretty, ivy-hidden chapel at Kirkland Station 
on the first of August, is something still talked 
about by those who had the privilege of being 


One bride was fair as a lily and one bright as 
a rose; their young husbands were evidently | 


ter pruimise of their future happiness can we | 
give than that? . 
The little heir is_a beautiful and lovable 


| hurried to New York tosend when he 
| to his brother that he h d gone to order cham- 


| 89 Taree Trues Dean. 


| 9) “*He Comeru Nort,’ SHe Sam.” 


bearts were full of love, their veins throbbed | right. Mr. and Mrs. Guy Falconer make their 


with strong, delicious life; never, never were 


home there, too, until the boy is of age; nor is 


the bride. penniless—as daughter of Herbert: 
Wentworth’s sister, she has her share in the es- 


| tate which descended from their father: all she 


needs, or wants, And, quite recently, Guy 
found, ina year-old newspaper, this, t them, 
important advertisement, among the personals: 

“Information wanted of Cecile, daughter of the 
Baron de ]’Estoile, recently deceased. Supposed to 
be in the United States, Her mother was a Went- 
worth, She isheir to her deceased father's estate. 
Address, with particulars, ete., ete.” 

Since then, Guy has a fashion of calling his 
lovely wife ‘* Baroness,” especially in the pres- 
ence of his father, who has a weakness for titles 
as well as a passion for money; he likes to tease 


| the old gentleman about his plans for Flora and 


himself, in the days when the brief reign of the 

new heir made him, apparently, so very eli- 
ible. 

The little old woman of the woods has a pen- 

sion from Cecile, and most of the old servants 

are back in their places. 

As to the adventuress, Madame Rachel, she 
was held awhile; but, as no positive crime 
could be proved against her, she was dis- 
charged, and is now roving the world, seeking 
whom she may devour. 

One of the counts in Cloyne’s indictment was 
the murder of Guila Zeuner; as the chief wit- 
ness, Potts, the gardener, had run away before 
the trial, this could not be substantiated; while 
Patmore did not care to punish the wretch for 
his two attempts to dispose of him—wisely con- 
sid_ring, perhaps, that a long term of imprison- 


| ment would bea sufficiently bitter sentence— 


and ‘‘to this complexion did it come at last” 
—fifteen years’ hard labor, in the State's pri- 


son. 

Cecile often wishes she could hear of Jack. 
He was a great scamp, of course, yet she owes 
him an eternal debt of gratitude for the way 
he served her in the turret-chamber, and for 
that cable dispatch to Maurice which Jack had 
retended 


pagne for the dinner party. 

‘o Cecile it still seems strange that her adopt- 
ed father should have stood so in fear of what 
his su son mig it say of his first marriage; 
but Herbert Weniworth’s pride was stronger 
than his love, while the conduct of that English 
wife had been such—though Lord Tresyllian 
had not admitted it to Guy—that silence was 
the husband’s only refuge; and, as the years 
went on, believing his child dead, and soaking 
for himself other dearer ties, he grew more an 
more sensitive about the tragedy of his youth ‘| 
and so came all these later mistakes—this story 
of evil and wrong and thwarted avarice. 


THE END. 
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